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PREFACE. 


* 


HE only Tranſlation in Engliſh 
of this Poem was executed many 

| Years ago by Mr. Creech: The 
World was pleaſed with the Per- 
formance, and received it with the Applauſe 
it deſerved; they ſaw an Author exceed- 
ingly crabbed and abſtruſe, delightfully 
opened, ſet off with great Learning, and 
ſweeten d with the Charms of Poetry. An 
Author (as Quintilian allows him) elegant 
in his kind, curious and exact in his Images, 
happy in diſpoſing his Materials, flowing 
even to Satiety in Inſtances of à brisk and 
ready Wit, pointed in his Satire, ſevere in 
A 7 * © ͤT4 
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| Reflections, grave in Precepts, 3 and 
vivacious in his Diſcourſes, am 75 N 
9 for his bold pd: Cul 


* - Terr Excellencies 2 him extreme. 
ly difficult to be followed. The learned 
Caſaubon declares it impoſſible; Mr. Eve- 
n, who tranſlated the firſt Book, found 
it a very diſcourag ging Task, and left off. 
He lays belt, Tx v7. Co 
wn 1 —— e 4 ny LY 
— Perſuaded that there WAS rich Ore, 
| 1 boldly launch d, and ene new Worlds 
" Explore; I 
Dee Mines 1 . 11 biden 2 7 
lie © 2 
* Rocky Bursa, ack Sierra $ high. - 
Lau A fruitful Soil, by none yet trod, 
Refers d for Heroes, or ſome eds; 
And urg d my. Fortune on; 
Dil ruggeu Billows, and a een Coaft 
My vent wos Bart and _ Artompe had 
5 eroſt; 3 £5) 
Whew landing, unknown Paths, and bard 
A KO "Acceſs -* 
Made ime _—_— 15 pre-eonceio 'd wert, 
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I; turn d my Frou, and the Diſcovery 
2 made, et 7 

But was 100 weak, 700 poor ve, zo | 
ng trat. l 
e meer 228801 


And I believe any one who will be plealed 
to oblige the World with another, and 
more correct Verſion, will be ſufhicictitly 
[cofiyiniced of the Diffcatey. 


"Tar Matter of this Poem muſt be confeſſed 
to be rugged, ſubtle, and ſtubborn; and every 
| Compoſi tion of this kind is like a Landſcape, 
hexe craggy Mountains and broken Walls are 
intermixed with fair Meadows and ſmooth 
Streams. Our Language (as. Sir Henr 
Morton obſerves) runs out into Froth and 
Bubble, is copious in Complement, and in 
Tort Erpreſfions, but very narrow and 
barren in Terms of, Art, and Phraſes ſuited 
to Philoſophy ; ; and thoſe Technical Words 
- we have, move coarſely and cloudily in 
"Verſe. For theſe Reaſons, the Pocrical 
Tranflation of Lucretius is often more 
perplexed and harſh than the Original; it is, 
in many Places, a wide and rambling Para- 
J A 3 pPhraſe 
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ſe ; in others Mr. Creech contracts and 
Author, and is frequently guilty of 
Omiſſions for many Lines together, tho his 
Numbers flow ſweetly as he goes, and 


charm you irreſiſtibly. This is no wonder; 
for the Poet he undertook is not to be con- 


- fined and ſhackled by the Rules of Rhyme ; 


his Verſe is neareſt, and runs more naturally 
into Proſe than any other, Juvenal and Ho- 


race only excepted, among all the Claſſicks. I 


have endeayoured (becauſe diſencumberd 


| from the Fetters of Poetry) faithfully to diſ- 
| cloſe his Meaning in his own Terms; and to 


ſhew him whole and intire; I have fallowed 


4 the differont Readings and Explications of the 
beſt Expoſitors, but whether agrecable to 

=_ the Mind of the Author or no, Compariſon 
| only can diſcover, 25 Pe. 


AnD here I would "F249 it be 8 


that I tranſlate Lucretins only as a Claſlick 
Writer of the firſt Rank, and one of the 
Venerable Fathers of Latin Poetry, with- 
out thinking myſelf accountable for his 
| Principles, ,or juſtifying his Sy ſtem; and 
- whoever. apprehends the Deſi ign of this 
Wor, in any other Vew, is a Perſon of 


| narrow 
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narrow and ſtinted Conceptions; he is a 


preciſe Fanatick in the Republick of Letters, 
and a ſecret and ignorant Enemy to Human 


Learning. It would make ſtrange Havock 


in the Learned World, if a Tranſlator who 
renders a Pagan Author, or a Tutor that 
explains an old Claſſick to his Pupils, ſhould 
be judged to cultivate and defend all the 
Folly and Impicty of the Heathen Mytholo- 


gy : This would ſoon baniſh thoſe great 
Founders of Knowledge and polite Litera- 


ture out of all Methods of Education, and 


introduce Barbariſm and Ignorance equal tc 
that of the Got ht and Yandals, upon the 


Ruins of every thing that is- now called 


Noble, Generous and Inſtructive, by the 


viſeſt and the molt n Part of Man- 
| kind. 


n Books that t treat of Subjects 


naturally ſo obſcure and intricate as are 
many of thoſe of which Lucretius diſputes, 


cannot be turned into our Language in ſuch 
a manner, as by a bare Tranſlation only to 


make them intelligible to a Reader merely 
Engliſh, and that has no Knowledge of the 


FO in which the 3 were com- 


8 
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Me PREPFRCE: 
poſtd : for the Terms tho dark and diffs 
cult, muſt naecefiarily be retained, and by 
— Conſequence: their Force cannot be appre- 
hended by Perfons of vulgar a and 
* pee it bl e 


1-4 8 10 0 2454 {t: 
1 er 1 I hold mill fall ddr Cenſure . 
for beſtowing ſo much Time and Labour 
upon an impious Poet; upon Lucrerius, 
ho belioyes and endeavours to prove the 
Mortality and Corporiety of the human 
Soul, who denies a future State, and laughs ' 
at Providence, who defends the Atheiſtical 
Webel of Demacritus and Epicurus, 
Foncerning «the Indiviſible Principles, and 
the Nature of Things: In Anſwer to thus 
heavy Charge, not to mention, that for the 
fame Reaſon we ought to baniſh from our 
Studies the moſt celebrated Authors of An- 
tiquity, ſfince their Writings are in many 
Places profane, impious, fabulous, falſe and 
ridiculous; ſo that all our Poets, Orators, 
Hiſtorians, and Philoſophiers muſt be avoid- 
ed and thron away as Debauchers of Youth, 
and Corxuptets of Manners, if their Wri - 
tings were once to be tried by the Standard 
” en che —— : 
Not 
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ot to inſiſt upon this, I will boldly ven- 
ture to ſay, that whatever Propoſitions Lu- 
cretius advances eontrary to our Religion 
are ſowiſibly and notoriouſly falſe, and con- 
ſequently ſo caſy to be anſwered, that they 
cannot ſhake ar ſtagger any one's Faith that 
can give a Reaſòn for his Belief. What Dan- 
ger can any Man apprehend, while he reads 
that ridiculous Doctrine of the Epicurean 
Philoſophers, concerning their Atoms, or 
minute indiviſible Corpuſcles, which they 
held to be the firſt Principles of all Things ? 
An Opinion ſo abſurd, that only to men- 
tion it is to confute it. When the Poet 
thinks he has fully demonſtrated. the Corpo- 
rality of the Human Soul, and brings no leſs 
than ſix and twenty Arguments to prove its 
Mortality, upon full Conſideration they ap- 
pear of ſo little Force, and ſo obvious to be 
confuted, that ſo far from confounding a 
Chriſtian's Faith, no Man, but of ordinary 
Capacity, can, upon ſo ſlender and uncon- 
vincing Proof, believe, if he would, that 
the Soul dies with the Body; nor are his Ar- 
guments, by which he labours to overthrow 
the Belief of a Divine Providence, and to 


wteſt the Power of Creation out of the 
b Hands 
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Hands of Omnipotence, more cogent or 
perſuaſive. And what Chriſtian will not be 
pleaſed to obſerve, that not even the moſt 
piercing Wit of Lucretius has been able 
to advance any Thing ſolid againſt the Power 
of that infinite God whom he adores; eſ- 
pecially conſidering, if any ſuch Impieties 
could have been defended, he was n 
own of EY 1 


Gi Pergama dextra 


Defend aſi certs bac defenſs fuiſſent. 
| en. 


Nor that we are to ſuppoſe, chat what- 
ever Lucretius writ was impious, falſe or 
ridiculous; ſo far from that, many excel- 

lent Things are contained in his Poem, ma- 

ny that deſerve to be well read and remem- 
ber d by the beſt of Chriſtians. How excel- 
lently does he declaim againſt Ambition, 

Injuſtice and Cruelty ? - againſt Superſtition, 

and the Fear of Death? againſt Avarice, 

Luxury, and Luſt? and the diſorder d Paſ- 

ſions of the Mind, and diſhoneſt Pleaſures 
of the Body? Is he not ever exhorting his 
ran to Sobriety, Temperance, Cha- 
aal Riry, 
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ſtity, and Magnanimity? Inſomuch, that 
what Diogenes writes of Epicurus ſeems 
to be true, that he was falſely accuſed of 
indulging himſelf too much in Pleaſure, 
and that it was a mere Calumny to wreſt to 
a wrong Senſe the Meaning of that Philo- 
ſopher, and to interpret what he ſaid of the 
Tranquillity of the Mind, as if it had been 
ſpoken of the ſenſual Delights of the Body. 
Galen repreſents this Philoſopher as a Per- 
ſon of conſummate Virtue and Continence, 
that exclaimed gonftantly againſt the Uſe of 
Venercal Actions, that neglected the Ad- 
vantages of Life, and contemned all Dain- 
tineſs and Exceſs, in Eating, Drinking and 
Apparel, and would often ſay, That Bread 
and Water in time of Want afforded the 
greateſt Pleaſure. Thus lived Epicurns, 
whoſe very Name nevertheleſs has, for ma- 
ny Ages, been uſed as a Proverb, to mark 
out an athciſtical, voluptuous Wretch, ad- 
dicted to all manner of Senſuality. Thus 
too lived his Followers, who: nevertheleſs 
are called impious Libertines, and repreſen- 
ted as a Herd of Swine, indulging them- 
ſelves in Pleaſure, and wallowing in all 
manner of Impurities. . 
. —— FEpicuri de grege Porci, Hon. 


1. 7 R EF AC E. 
0: SHALL e __ — W Graue 
with the Character of Lucretius, and his 
excellent Poem, given by Dionyſius Lambs- 
uus, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to IX. 
the mn 3 e eee 


„nz Fœem of Abendrito, tho he: het 
vances in it ſome Opinions that are repug- 
nant to our Religion, is nevertheleſs a Poem, 
nay, and a beautiful noble Poem too, di- 

e ſtinguiſned, illuſtrated and adorned with all 
the Brightneſs of Wit and Fancy. What 
tho Epicurus and Lucretius were impious, 
f arc we Who read them therefore impious 

too? How many Aſſertions are there in 
this Poem that are agreeable to the Opi- 

nions and Maxims of other Philoſophers? 

How many probable? how many excellent, 
and almoſt Divine? Theſe let us lay hold 
on, theſe let us ſeize, theſe let us approve 

- 4 .—— Beſides, are we ſo credulous as to 

0 believe, that hat Aſſertions ſoever all 
manner of Writers have left recorded in 

c their Works, are as true, as if they had been 

pronounced from the Oracle of Apollo? 

And ſince we 9 Feng: e Things that 

= W wav Fare 
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© are fabulous, incredible and falſe, either to 
© give ſome Reſpite to our Minds, or to make 
© us the more willingly acquieſce in, and the 
more conſtantly to adhere to ſuch as are in- 
© diſputably true, what reaſon is there that 
© we ſhould contemn Lucretius, a moſt ele- 
© gant, and beautiful Poet, the moſt polite, 
and the moſt ancient of all the Latin Wri- 
2% ters, from whom Virgil and Horace have 
in many Places borrowed: not half, but 
© whale Verſes; He, when he difputes of the 
* indiviſible Corpuſcles or firſt Principles of 
; Things, of their Motion, and of their va- 
rious Figuration, of the Void, of the Ima- 


ges, ortenuious Membranes that fly off from 


the Surface of all Bodies, of the Nature of 
the Mind and Soul, of the Rifing and Set- 
« ting of the Planets, of the Eclipſe of the 
Sun and Moon, of the Nature of Light- 
ning, of the Rainbow, of the | Cauſes: of 


* Diſcaſes, and of many other Things, is 


learned, witty, judicious and elegant. In 


the Introductions to his Books, in his Com- 


; pariſons, in his Examples, in his: Diſputa- 
tions againſt the Fear of Death, concerning 
the Inconveniencies and the Harms of Love, 


bo Wer and of Dreams, he is copious, | 


0 * diſcreet, 


o%S 


AR 
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* diſcreet, eloquent, knowing and ſublime Y 
* we not only read Homer, but even get him 
© by heart, becauſe under the Veil of Fables, 
partly obſcene and pattly abſurd, he has in 
* manner included the Knowledge of all 
* natural and human Things. Shall we not 
© then hear Lucretius, who, without the 


Diſguiſe of Fables, and ſuch Trifles, not 


truly indeed, nor piouſly, but plainly and 
© openly, and as an Epicurean, in geniouſly, 
© wittily and learnedly, and in the moſt cor- 


rect and pureſt of Styles, diſputes of the 
Principles, and Cauſes of Things, of the 
. © Univerſe, of the Parts of the World, of a 
happy Life, and of Things Celeſtial and 


Terreſtrial? And tho'in many Places he 


diſſents from Plato, tho he advances ma- 


ny Aſſertions that are repugnant to our Re- 
© ligion, we ought” not therefore to deſpiſe 
and ſet at nought thoſe Opinions of his, in 
* which not only the ancient Philoſophers, 
© but we, whoprofeſs Chriſtianity, : agree with 
*him. How admirably docs he diſpute of 
© the reſtraining of Pleaſures, of the bridling 
of Paſſions,” and of the attaining Tranquil- 
*lity of Mind? How wittily does he rebuke 
, and confute thoſe who affirm that Ws 


* can. 
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can be perceived, and nothing known? and 
* whoſay that the Senſes are fallacious? How 
© fully he defends the Certainty of Senſe ? 
Ho beautiful are his Deſcriptions? How 
* graceful, as the Greeks call them, are his 
* Epiſodes? How fine arc his Deſcriptions of 
Colours, of Mirrours, of the Loadſtone, 
and of the Averni ? How ſerious and aw- 
ful are his Exhortations to live continently, 
<juſtly, temperately, and innocently ? What 
* ſhall we fay of his Diction, than which no- 
thing can be ſaid or imagined more pure, 
© more correct, more clear, or more elegant. 
e make not the leaſt Scruple to affirm, that 
in all the Latin Tongue, no Author ſpeaks 
Latin better than Lucretius, and that the 
Diction, neither of Cicero, nor of Cæſar, 
is more pure. | : 
THE Notes that attend this Tranſlation 
arc ſufficient, I think, to explain the Text 
to thoſe, who are properly qualified to read 
this Work ; and to ſuch who are not ſo, a 
more copious and particular Comment 
could be of no uſe. 
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LUCRETIUS. 


E have few Materials left from 
wW whence to collect the proper Cir- 
cCcumſtances that relate to the Life 
of Lucretius; we are aſſured by his own 
Teſtimony, that he was a Roman, and born 
at Rome: His very Name directs us to the 
noble and ancient Family of the Lucretii, 
which being divided into, r Branches, 

Vol. I. a a com- 
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comprehended under it, the Tyicipetini, the 


Cinnæ, the Veſpillanes, the Triones, the 


Of#1li, and the Galli, and gave to Nome 
many Conſuls, Tribunes and Prztors, who 
were the great Supports and Ornaments of 
the Commonwealth. 5 


HE was born, according to the Chronicle 


of Euſebius, about the ſecond Year of the 


hundred and ſeventy firſt Olympiad, in the 
Conſulſhip of Lucius Licinius Craſſus, and 


Quintus Mutius Scæ vola, about the ſix 


hundred and fifty eighth Vear of Rome, 
twelve Vears after Cicero. His Name was 
Titus Lucretius Carus; Carus was a Ro- 
man Surname, of which Ovid and many 
others make mention; but we no where 
find how it came to be given to Lucretius. 

It is not improbable it was conferred upon. 


him either on account of his excellent and 
ſprightly Wit, his Affability and Swyetne(s 


of Temper and Manners, or for ſome other 
like endeating Qualities, that render d him 


 dprecable to thoſe with whom he converſod. 


He was ſent young to Athens, where at 
that time the Epaayrean Philoſophy was in 


- who 
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who had the Direction of the Gardens at 
that time, and was the Honour of the Epi- 
curean Set. Phædrus was another of his 
Maſters, whom Cicero mentions as a Per- 
ſon of the greateſt Humanity. Theſe were 
the Preceptors of Lucretius, as they were 
likewiſe of Pomponius Atticus, Mem- 
mins, Caſſius, and many others, who in 
that Age render d themſelves very illuſtrious 
mi the Republick of Rome. How he ſpent 


his Time at Athens, how ſtudiouſly he im- ; 


proved i it, let his Poem be Witneſs. That 
he fitted himſelf for the beſt Company, is 
evident by. what Cornelius Nepos tells us of 
the great Intimacy between him, Pompo- 
nius Atticus, and Memmins: And ng 
doubt but he was intimate likewiſe with 
Tully and his Brother, who make ſuch ho- 
nourable Mention of him. If we look into 
his Morals, we may diſcoycr him to be a 
Man ſuitable to the Epicurean Principles, 
diſſolved in Eaſe and Pleaſure, flying publick 
Employments as a Derogation to Wiſdom, 
and a Diſturber of Peace and Quietneſs, and 
avoiding thoſe diſtracting Cares which he 
imagined would make Heaven itſelf un- 

caly.. | 
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THE Accounts that remain of this Poet 
ſtop ſhort here, and no more is to be found 
concerning him till we come to his Death; 
yet it is difficult to find in what manner he 
died, nor is it much eaſier to determine in 
What Vear of his Life his Death happened. 
Some make him die on the very Day Virgil 
was born, but this is an ingenious Fiction, 
founded only upon this, that Virgil aſſumed 
the Toga Virilis on n the lame Day that Lu- 
cretins 1 Fe 


* 


Tur Chroniele of "Eufthiur obſerves, 


that he died by his own Hands in the forty 
fourth Year of his Age, being made diſtract- 


ed by a Philtre, which either his Miſtreſs or 
his Wife Lucilia (for ſo ſome call her, tho 
without ae ren” in a Fit of Jealouſy had 
given him; not with a Deſign to deprive 
him of his Senſes, 'or to take away his Life, 
but only to increaſe the Paſſion of his Love. 

Donatus, or whoever was the Author of 
the Life of Virgil, that goes under his Name, 


writes, that he died three Years before, when 
Pompey the Great and M. Licinius Craſſus 


were both of them the ſecond time Confuls. 
| Others, 
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ſes, he laid violent Hands on his own Life, 
_Fyetplace his Death in the twenty ſixth Year 


of his Age, and believe that his Madneſs 


proceeded from the Cares and Melancholy 
that oppreſſed him on account of the Ba- 
niſhment of his beloved Memmius; to which 
others again add like wiſe another Cauſe, the 
fatal Calamities under which his Country 


then laboured. And indeed it is certain, 
that Lucretius, a few Years before his Death, 


Vas an Eye - witneſs of the wild Adminiſtra- 
tion of Affairs in the Days of Clodius and 


Catiline, who gave ſuch a Blow to the Re- 
publick of Rome, as not long after occa- 


ſioned its total Subverſion. 


Ir is wonderful that this admirable Poem 
of Lucretius: ſhould be compoſed in the 
time of his Diſtraction. His ſix Books of his 
Epicurean Philoſophy, ſays Euſebius, were 


Written in his lucid Intervals, when the 


Strength of Nature had thrown off all the 


diſturbing Particles, and his Mind, as it is 


obſerved of Madmen, was ſprightly and vi- 


I gorous. Then, in a Poetical Rapture, he 


could 8 with his Ezpicurus beyond the fla- 


mins 


Ix] 
| Others, who allow that having log his Sens 
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ming Limits of this World, frame and diſ- 
folve Seas and Heavens in an inſtant, and 


by ſome unnuſual Sallies be the ſtrongeſt 
Argument of his own Opinion; fof it ſcems 


impoſſible that ſame Things which be deli- 
vers ſhould proceed from Reaſon and Judg- 


| ment, or from any other Cauſt but Chance 


and unthinking Forkunc, 


Arr un his Death, Cirers, as MY 
bins witneſſes, reviſed and corrected his 
Writings. Lambinus contradicts this, but 
the Arguments be brings againſt the Aſ⸗ 
temion of e are "as weak We 
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THE. 


ARGUMENT 


UcrxztTius „ his Poem in an 

; excellent Method, and Order ſhines through- 

| out the whole. | He begins with an Invoca- 
tion to Venus, the common natural Appetite to Pro- 
creation, and gives ber all her Titles, as if really 
he expected ſome Aſſiſtance 2 ter. He then de- 
dicates to Memmius his Books of the Nature of 
Things, and endeavours io vindicate his Dofrines 
from the Charge of Impiety, and briefly lays down 
be Arguments of This and the following Books, He 
enters upon bis Subjeft,, and labours ffrenuouſly, 
That nothing can proceed from nothing, and that 
nothing can be reduced into nothing. He proceeds 
lob prove that there are ſome little Badies which, tho? 
imperceptible to the Eye, may be conceiv'd by the 
Mind, of which all Beings are made: To theſe Cor- 
puſcles he ſubjoins a void er empty Space. He aſ- 
ſerts, that there is nothing in Nature beſides Body 
and Void; and that all Things elſe, ſuch as Weight, 
Heat, Poverty, War, &c. are no more than. cer- 
tain C onjuntts or Events, Properties or Accidents 
of Body and Space. That theſe firſ® Principles 
are perfectly ſolid, and by conſequence indivijible, 
they are Leaſts (For Body cannot be infinitely divided) 


The ARGUMENT. 


and Eternal. He then refutes Heraclitus, who 
made Fire the Principle of all Things, and others 
who laid down that all Things proceeded from Air, 
Earth, or Water. He ſhews againſt Empedocles, 
that Things are not compoſed of the four Elements. 
He contradicts Anaxagoras; and, in the laſt place, 
employs a long Diſputation to prove the Univerſe, 
 evhich conſiſts of Body and Void, to be infinite, He 
is very copious in his Arguments againſt the Stoicks, 
who held a Centre in the infinite Univerſe, down to 
which all heavy Things are continually ſtriving, 
while the light work upward of their own accord; 
and deſcribes the Opinions of Epicurus with à great 
deal of Eloquence. He baniſhes the Antipodes, 
and ſooths with his Arguments the Imagination of 
Man, which delights to be led away into an Infinite, 
and never yet fixed any Bounds to Space, nor will 
ever dare to do ſo. | 


7. Lucretii Cari 


RERUM NATURA 


'LIBER PRIMUS. 


| NEADUM genetrix, bominum divumque 
7 voluptas, - + | 
Alta Venus, cœli ſubter labentia figna 

Quæ mare navigerum, quæ terras frugiferenteis 

Concelebras; per Te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, viſitque exortum lumina ſoli:?s 65 
Te, Dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cali, © 
Adventumque tuum; tibi ſuaveis dædala tellus 
Summittit flores, tibi rident equora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuſo lumIne calum, 


e e \ 


— 
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. Lucretius Carus, 
O F 1 E : 


NATURE f THINGS. 


Ne a 
FIR TR 06 © 


2 OTHER of Rome, Delight of Men 3 7,.,. 
8 and Gods, Sweet Venus; who with cation. 
vital Power doſt fill the Sea bearing 
the ns the fruitful Earth, all Things beneath 
the rolling Signs of Heaven; for *tis by Thee Crea- 
tures of e ry kind conceive, riſe into Life, and view 
the Sun'S bright Beams. Thee Goddeſs, Thee 
the Winds avoid; the Clouds fly Theò and thy 
Approach; with various Art the Earth for Thee 
affords hee {ſweeteſt Flowers; for Thee the Sea's 
rough Waves put on their Smiles, and the 
imooth Sky ſhines with diffuſed Light, For 


® Lucretius as a Poet conforms to, the Rule of his Art, and 
0 with an Invocation to Venus, that is the common natu- 
. 4 to Procreation; which nevertheleſs he treats as a 
oddels, as if he really expected Aſſiſtance from her, and 


-_ her all her Titles ; yet, at the ſame time, throws out . 
itter Reflections u _ the then faſhionable Devotion. He "= 
ſtyles her Mother of Rome, becauſe the Romans deduced their "2 
Origin from Æneas, who was the Son of F enus by Anchiſes. 
B 3 when 


T. LucazrTir Lis. I. 
Nam fimul ac ſpecies patefatta *ſt verna diei, 10 
Et reſerata viget genitalis aura FavonT 
Atriæ primum volucres te, Diva, tuumque 
Significant initum percuſſæ corda tua vi: 
Inde feræ pecudes per ſultant pabula læta, 
Et rapidos tranant amneis; ita capta lepore, 15 
Illecebriſque tuis omnis natura animantum 
Te ſequitur cupide, quo quamque inducere pergis: 
Dienique per maria, c monteis, fluvioſque rapaceis, 
Frundiferaſqus domos avium, campoſque virenteis, 
Omnibus incutiens blandum per pectore amorem, 20 
Efficis, ut cupide generatim ſzcla propagent. 

Quæ quoniam rerum Naturam ſola gubernas, 
Nec fine Te quicquam dias in luminis oras , 
Exoritur, neque fit lætum, nec amabile quicquam 5 
Te ſociam ſtudeo ſcribundis verſibus eſſe, 25 
Quos ego de RERUM NATURA Pangere conor 

Memmiadæ noſtro : quem lu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Onmibus ornatum voluiſti excellere rebus. 

Quo magis æternum da diftis, Diva, leporem : 
Effice ut interea fera menera militiat 30 


Per 
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when the buxom Spring leads on the Year, and 


genial Gales of Weſtern Winds blow freſn, un- 
lock'd from Winter's Cold, the airy Birds firſt 
feel Thee Goddeſs, and expreſs thy Power; thy 
active Flame ſtrikes through their very Souls. 
And then the ſavage Beaſts, with wanton Play, 
friſk o'er the chearful Fields, and ſwim the rapid 
Streams. So pleaſed with thy Sweetneſs, ſo 
tranſported by thy ſoft Charms, all living Nature 
ſtrives, with ſharp Deſire, to follow Thee her 
Guide, where Thou art pleas'd to lead. In ſhort, 


thy Power inſpiring every Breaſt with tender 


Love, drives every Creature on with eager Heat, 


in Seas, in Mountains, and in ſwifteſt Floods, in 
leafy Foreſts, and in verdant Plains, to propa- 


gate their Kind from Age to Age. 

_ Since Thou alone doſt govern Nature's Laws, 
and nothing without Thee can riſe to Light, with- 
out Thee nothing .can look gay or lovely ; I beg 
Thee a Companion to my Lays, which, now I ſing 
of Nature, I devote to my dear ? Memmius, whom 
Thou art ever pleaſed, ſweet Goddeſs, to adorn 
with every Grace; for him, kind Deity, inſpire 
my Song, and give immortal Beauty to my Verſe. 


Mean time, the bloody Tumults of the © War by 


d This Memmius, to whom Lucretius inſcribes his Poem, 
travelled with him to Athens, where they ſtudied * 
together; he was derived from the noble Family of the Mem- 

mii, who claimed their Extraction from the Trojans, He ar- 

Tived at the Dignity of Prætor, and obtained Bithynia for his 

Province, but was ſoon recalled, being accuſed by Cæſar of 

Male adminiſtration. Vet not many Years after his Return to 

Rome, he came to be Tribune of the People, and in a little 

time ſtood Candidate for the Conſulſhip; of which he not on- 

ly failed, but being accuſed of Bribery, was, tho' Cicero plead- 
ed in his Defence, convicted of it, and baniſhed into Greece, 
where he died in Exile. 

The Poet alludes to the diſtracted State of Affairs under 
the Adminiſtration of Clodius and Catiline, which gave ſuch a 
Blow to the Republick of Rowe, as occaſioned its total Subver- 

fon, which happened not long after, | 

| B 


4 Sea 


* 


7 
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Per maria ac terras omneis ſopita quieſcant. 


Nam Tu ſola potes tranquilla pace juvare 
Mortaleis, quonian bella fera manera Mavors 
Armipotens regit, in gremium qui ſepe tuum ſe 
Rejicit, æterno devinctus volnere amoris; 33 


Augue ita ſuſpiciens tereti cervice repiſta © 


Paſcit amore avidos inhians in te, Dea, viſus: 

Eque tug pendet reſupini ſpiritus ore. | 

Hunc tu, Diva, tuo recubantem corpore ſanto 

Circumfuſa ſuper, ſuaveis ex ore loquelas 40 

Funde, petens placidam Romanis Iucluta, pacem. 
Nam neque Nos agere boc patriai tempore intqua 

Poſſumus ægqus animo : neue Memm clara propago 


Talibus in rebus communi de. ſe ſaluti. 


Quod ſupereſt, vacuas qureis mibi Memmiada, & te 
Semotum A curis adbhibe veram ad rationem, 46 


Nec mea dona tibi Audio diſpoſta Aeli, 
Intellecta prius quam fint, contempta relinquas. 


Nam tibi de Jumma Cali ratione, Deimque, 
Diſſerere incipiam, & rerum primordia pandam ; E 


Unde omneis Natura creet res, auctet, alatque: 
Nuove « eadem rurſum Natura perempta reſolvat 3 
Rue nos Materiem, & Genitalia Corpora rebus 
Reddunda in ratione vocare, & Seming rerum 
Appellare ſuimus, & bac eadem uſurpare 3 HY 
Corpora Prima, quod ex illis ſunt omnia primis. 

Omnis enim per ſe Divitm natura neceſſe ft 
Iomortali vo An cum pace fruatur, 


; - 
* 
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Sea and Land compoſe, and lay afleep. For 
Thou alone Mankind with quiet Peace canſt bleſs; 
becauſe *tis Mars Armipotent that rules the bloody 
Tumults of the War, and He by everlaſting Pains 
of Love bound faſt, taſtes in thy Lap moſt ſweet 
Repoſe, turns back his ſmooth long Neck, and 
views thy Charms, and greedily ſucks Love at 
both his Eyes. Supinely as he reſts his very Soul 
hangs on thy Lips; this God diſſolv'd in Eaſe, in 
the ſoft Moments when thy heavenly Limbs cling 
round him, with melting Eloquence careſs, great 
Goddets, and implore a Peace for Rome. _ 

Fo R neither can I write with chearful Strains, 
in Times ſo ſad, nor can the noble Houſe of Mem- 
mius deſert the common Good in ſuch Diſtreſs of 

Things. The Hours you ſpare apply with cloſe 
Attention to my Verſe, and free from Care re- 
ceive true Reaſon's Rules; nor theſe. my Gifts, 
prepared with faithful Pains, reject with Scorn 


before they are underſtood. For begin to write The Subje& = 
of lofty Themes, of Gods, and of the Motions 4 Tow 


of the Sky, the Riſe of Things, how all Things 
Nature forms, and how they grow, and to Per- 
fection riſe, and into what, by the ſame Nature's 
Laws, thoſe Things reſolve and die; which as I 
write I call by various Names; ſometimes *tis 
Matter, or the firſt Principles or Seeds of Things, 
or firſt of Bodies, whence all elſe proceed. 
Fox the whole Nature of the Gods muſt ſpend - 
an Immortality in ſofteſt Peace, removed. from our 
| Alffairs, 
4 Here Lucretius begins his Impiety; had he contented him- 
ſelf only with deriding the ſuperſtitious Devotion of the Age 
he lived in, and not propoſed Principles of Irreligion, drawn 
from the Happineſs of the Deity, which he places in ſupine 
Iqdleneſs and Vaſe, he might have been read with much Satiſ- 


faction, as an excellent Satiriſt againſt the Heathen Worſhip ; 
for he ſeverely ſwinges the mad Zeal of Men- ſacrificers, tho 


Perhaps he has not produced a true Inſtance in Iphigenia; 1 


10 


Ovteritur, nos exequat victoria Calo, 8 


T. LvextTi: Lis. I. 

Semota ab naſtris rebus, ſejunctaque longe 

Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 60 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nibil indiga noſtri, 

Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira. 
Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret 

In terris oppreſſaigravi ſub Religione, 

Quæ caput à cali regionibus oftendebat, _ 6g 
Horribili ſuper aſpectu mortalibus inſtans; 
Primum GR Alus homo mortaleis tollere contra 

Eft oculos auſus, primuſque ob/itere contra: 
Quem nec fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec mimitanti 


Murmure compreſſit Cælum, ſed eo magis acrem 70 


Virtutem irritdt animi, confringere ut artta 
Nature Primus portarum clauſtra cupiret. 

Ergo vi vida vis animi pervicit, & extra 
Procefſit longe flanmantia mania Mundi; 

Atque omne immenſum peragravit mente animoque : 


nde refert nobis victor quid poſit oriri, 76 
Quid negucat; finita potęſtas denique qucique 


Quanam ſit ratione, atque alte terminus hærens. 
| Nuare Relligio pedibus ſubjecta viciſſim 


w 
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Affairs, and ſeparated by Diftance infinite; from 


Sorrow free, ſecure from Danger; in its own 


Happineſs ſufficient, and nought of ours can 
want, 1s neither pleaſed with Good, nor vexed 


w__ lk - | | =Y 


IN DEE D Mankind, in wretched Bondage held, 
lay groveling on the ground, galled with the 
Yoke of what is called Religion; from the Sky 
this Tyrant ſhewed her Head, and with grim 
Looks hung over us poor Mortals here below; un- 
til a © Man of Greece with ſteady Eyes dared look 
her in the Face, and firſt oppoſed her Power. Him 
not the Fame of Gods nor Thunder's Roar kept 
back, nor threatening Tumults of the Sky; but 
ſtill the more they rouſed the active Virtue of his 


aſpiring Soul, as he preſſed forward firſt to 
break thro* Nature's ſcanty Bounds. His Mind's 


quick Force prevatted ; and ſo he paſſed by far the 
flaming Limits of this World, and wander'd with 
his comprehenſive Soul o'er all the mighty Space; 
from thence returned triumphant ; told us what 
Things may have a Being, and what cannot; and 
how a finite Power is fixed to each, a Bound it 
cannot break; and ſo Religion, which we feared 
before, by him ſubdued, we tread upon in turn 
his Conqueſt makes us equal to the Gods, 


ſtory, both ſacred and profane, gives us many ſad Relations of ſuch 
Cruelties: but ſince he declares that the Deſign of his writing 
is to free Men from the Fear of that Heavenly '1'yrant Provi- 
dence, &c. he muſt be read with ſome Caution, tho' his Ar- 
guments, in general, are weak, and, I think, can make but 
ittle Impreſſion. | . 
| © He. attempts the Praiſe of Epicurus of Athens, the Son of 
Neocles, who, he ſays, firſt oppoſed. himſelf to all theſe Ter- 
rors with undaunted Courage; and, by looking into the in- 
moſt Receſſes of Nature, 8 as he thought, that all 
Things were made without the Care and Workmanihip of the 
Gods, and therefore overthrew the Foundation of all Reli- 
gion, | | 
Bur 


IT 


1% 


T. Lünen Lis. I. 
Tllud in his rebus vereor, ne forte rearis 
Impia te rationis inire elementa, viamque 


Endogredi ſceleris : Quod contra, ſepius olim 


Relligio peperit ſceleroſa atque impia facta, 
Aulide quo patto Triviat virginis aram 8 
IDbianaſſai turparunt ſanguine fade 

Dutores Danaiim, delecti, prima virorum. 

Cui fimul infula virgineos circumdata comptus 

Ex utraque pari malarum parte profuſa , 

Et meſtum ſimul ante aras adſtare parentem 90 
Senſit, & hunc propter ferrum celare miniſtros ; 


Aſpectuque ſuo lacrymas effundere civers : 


Muta metu terram genibus ſummiſſa petebat : 

Nec miſeræ prodeſſe in tali tempore quibat, 

Quod Patrio princeps dondrat nomine Regom. 95 
Nam ſublata virim manibus tremabundaque ad aras 
Deducta it, non ut, ſolenni more ſacrorum 
Perfecto, poſſet claro comitari Hymenæo: 

Sed caſta inceſte nupendi tempoge in ipſo 


Hoſtia concideret mactatu mæſta parentis, 109 


Exitus ut claſſi felix, fauſtuſque daretur 
Tantum Relligio potuit ſuadere malorum. 

Tutemet d nobis jam quovis tempore Vatum 
Terriloquis victus dictis deſciſcere queres ? 
Quippe etenim quam multa tibi jam fingere poſſum 


Somnia, gue vitæ rationes vetere poſſint, 106 
- On 


Fortunaſque tuas omueis turbare timore. 
Et merito : nam ſi certam finem eſſe viderent 


2 rumnarum 


32 
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Bur in theſe Things I fear you will ſuſpe& you 


are learning impious Rudiments of Reaſon, and en- 
tring in a Road of Wickedneſs. So far from this, 
reflect what ſad flagitious Deeds Religion has pro- 
duced; by her inſpired the Grecian Chiefs, the 
Firſt of Men, at f Aulis, Diana's Altar ſhameful- 
ly defiled with Iphigenia's Blood; her Virgin Hair 
a Fillet bound, which hung in equal Length on 
either ſide her Face; ſhe ſaw her Father, cover'd 


with Sorrow, ſtand before the Altar; for pity to 
his Grief the butchering Prieſts concealed the 


Knife; the City at the ſight o'erflowed with 
Tears; the Virgin, dumb with Fear, fell low 
upon her Knees on the hard Earth; in vain the 
wretched Princeſs in Diſtreſs pleaded that ſhe firſt 
gave the honoured Name of Father to the King z 
but hurried off, and dragged by wicked Hands, 
ſhe trembling ftood before the Altar: Alas! not as 
a Virgin, the ſolemn Forms being duly done, is 


drawn with pleaſing Force to Hymer*s noble Rites, - 


but a chaſte Maid, juſt ripe for nuptial Joy, 
falls a fad Victim by a Father's Hand, only to beg 
a kind propitious Gale for Grecian Ships; ſuch 
Scenes of Villany Religion could inſpire! 
Bur ſtill I fear your Caution wall diſpute the 
Maxims I lay down, who all your Life have 
trembled at the Poets frightful Tales. Alas! I 
could even- now invent ſuch Dreams as would 
pervert the ſteadieſt Rules of Reaſon, and make 


your Fortunes tremble to the Bottom. No won- 


der! but if Men were once convinced that Death 


f The Sacrifice of Iphigenin is well known; for in theſe 
Notes I ſhall give no Account of the common Stories and My- 
thology of the Heathens, to be met with in every Dictionary: 
She was offer d to Diana upon her Altar at Aulit, a Port of 
Bzotia on the River Euripus, her own Father aſſiſting at the 
Sacrifice, | | | 

3 was 


T. LoucaZTII Lis. I. 
Frumnarum homines, aligua ratious valerent 
KRelligionibus, atque minis obhſſtere Vatum: z 110 
Nunc ratio nulla *ft reſtandi, nulla facultas, 
Aternas quoniam penas in morte timendum. 
Fxnoratur enim que fit natura animal, 
Nata fit, an, contra, naſcentibus inſinuetur, 
Et femul intereat nobiſcum morte dirempta, 115 
An tenebras Orci vi at, vajt aſque lacunas, 
An pecudes alias divinitus inſinuet ſe, 
Exxius ut noſter cecinit, qui primus amæno 
Detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam, 
Per genteis Italas hominum quæ clara clueret, 120 
Eth preterea tamen eſſe Acheruſia templa 
Emnius æternis exponit verſibus, edens : 
Quo neque permanent anime, neque corpora noſtra ; 
Sed quædam ſimulacra modis pallentia miris * 
Unde fibi exortam ſemper-florentis Homeri 125 
Commemorat ſpeciem, lacrumas & fundere ſalſas 
Cæpiſſe, & rerum naturam expandere dittis. 
Quapropter bene, cum, Superis de yebus habenda 
Nobis oft ratio, Solis Lunæque meatus | 
Rua frant ratione; & qua vi quæque genaniur 130 8 


Et 
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was the ſure End of all their Pains, they might 
with Reaſon then reſiſt the Force of all Religion, 
and contemn the Threats of Poets, Now we 
have no Senſe, no Power, to ſtrive againſt this 
Prejudice, becauſe we fear a Scene of endleſs 
Torments after Death, 

+ AND yet the Nature of the Soul we know not, 
whether formed with the Body, or at the Birth 
infuſed; and then, by Death cut off, ſhe periſhes 
as Bodies do; or whether ſhe deſcends to the dark 
Caves and dreadful Lakes of Hell; or, after 


Death, inſpired with heavenly . ſhe re- 


tires into the Brutes, as our Great ® Enunius ſung, 
who firſt a Crown of Laurel ever green, brought 
down from Helicon 5 which gained him Fame 
through all the Halian Coaſts. And yet this Man, 
in never-dying Numbers, deſcribes the ſtately 
Palaces of Acheron, where nor our Souls or Bo- 
dies ever come, but certain Spectres ſtrange and 
wond”rous pale; from whence he tells how * Ho- 
mer's ever celebrated Shade appeared, and how 
his Eyes began to flow with briny Tears, as in 
immortal Verſe he ſung of Nature and her ſecret 
Laws. SO 


Wherefore, I ſhall not only accurately write of 


Things above, as how the Sun and Moon their 


8 A Latin Poet, who lived about a hundred Years before 


Lucretius ; he was a Pythagorean, and held the Doctrine of 


the Tranſmigration of Souls; he affirmed that the Soul of 
Homer was in his Body; but that he might not injure Plato, 
he bequeathed to the infernal Manſions, not the Souls, nor 
the Bodies, but the Ghoſts, which the Ancients held to be a 
third Nature, of which, together with Body and Soul, the 
whole Man conſiſts. Theſe Spectres and Shadows of the Dead, 
appear, or ſeem to appear, when we are aſleep, or awake, or 
ſick, and terrify our Minds. 

n Ennius uied to tiy, that Homer's Ghoſt appear'd to 
him from Hell, and bitterly weeping, diſcover'd to him the 
Nature of Things; for which Cicero ſufficiently laughs athim, 
in his ſecond Book of Academick Quſtious. 


* Courlſes 
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Dude Anima atque * Animi conſtet natura, videndum; 


Sed tua me Virtus tamen, & ſperata voluptas 
Suavis Amicitiæ, quemvis perferre laboreni 


Principium hinc cujus nobis exordia ſumet, 150 


T. LückETII Lis. 1. 


In terris: tum, cum primis, ratione ſagaci 


Et que res nobis vigilantibus obvia menteis 
Terrificet, morbo aſfectis, ſomnoqite ſepultis, 
Cernere uti videamur eos, audirequt coram, 135 
Morte obita quorum tellus amplectitur ofſe. 

Nec me animi fallit, GR Alox ux obſcura reperta 
Difficile inluſtrare LIN IS verfibus eſſe, 
(Multa novis verbis præſertim cum fit agendum,) 
Propter egeſtatem linguæ, & rerum novitatem; 140 


Suadet, & inducit nocteis vigilare ſerenas, 
Quærentem diffis quibus, & quo carmine demum 
Clara tuæ paſſim præ pandere lumina menti, 145 
Res guibus occultas penitus conviſere poſſis. 

Func igitur terrorem animi, Le * 
Non radii Solis, neque lucida jela Diet 
Diſcutiant, ſed Nature ſpecies, Ratioque 5 


NULLAM REM E NIHILO IOI *DIVINITVUS 


UNQUAM. 
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Courſes run, and by what Power Beings in 


Earth and Heaven are formed, but chiefly 


ſearch with niceſt Care into the Soul and what 


her Nature is. What 'tis that meets our wake- 
ful Eyes, and frights the Mind ; and how, by 
Sickneſs or by Sleep oppreſſed, we think we 
ſee, or hear the Voice 25 thoſe who died long 
ſince, whoſe mould' ring Bones rot in the cold 
Embraces of the Grave. 
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I x now *tis hard to explain in Latin Verſe, The Dig. 
the dark and myſtic Notions of the Greeks, culty of the 
(for I have Things to ſay require new Words) + 


becauſe the Tongue is poor, the Subject new. 
But your Virtue, and the Pleaſures I expect 


from tender Friendſhip, makes me beat the 
oil, and ſpend the filent Night with wake- 


ful Eyes, ſtudious of Words and Numbers I 
hall uſe, to open to your Minds ſuch Scenes 
of Light, which ſhew the hidden Qualities of 
Things unknown, | 

IF Tazsz Terrors of the Mind, this Darkneſs 
then, not the Sun's Beams, nor the bright 
Rays of Day can &er diſpel, but Nature's 
Light and Reaſon; Whoſe firſt of Principles 


ſhall be my Guide: i Nothing was by the Gods Nothing 


made out of 


[4 ad Nothing made. F or hence it is that Fear A, hin: 


He now enters upon his Subject, and lays down this Prin- 
ciple, That Nothing is made of Nothing, which he attempts to 


prove at large; he takes notice, that Men had obſerv'd many 
Effects upon Earth and in the Heavens, and not being able to 
| XX diſcover the Cauſes of them, concluded that the Gods had pro- 
duced them out of Nothing; the Falſity of which he under- 
takes to demonſtrate, tho' without Succeſs, 


© _ diſturbs 


T. LueazTi: Lis T. ff 


Duippe ita formido Mortaleis continet omneis, I 


Quod multa in Terris fieri, Cæloque tuentur, "2 
Quorum operum cauſas nulla ratione videre 

Poſſunt, ac fieri divino Numine rentur. 155 | 
Quas ob res, ubi viderimus, nil poſſe creari 1 
De nihilo, tum, quod ſequimur, jam rectius inde 4 
Perſpiciemus, & unde queat res quaque creari, 4 


Et quo quæque modo ſiant opera ſine Divum. : 
Nam ſi de Nihilo fierent, ex omnibu* rebus 160 

Omne genus naſci poſſet ; nil Semine egeret : A 
E mare primum homines, & terra poſſet oriri 3 

| Squammigerum genus, & volucres; erumpere culo ⁵ 

Armenia, atque aliæ pecudes : genus omne ferarum 
Incerto partu culta, ac deſerta teneret: 165 
Nec fruttus iidem arboribus conſtare ſolerent, 

Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia poſſent, 

Quippe, ubi non eſſent genitalia Corpora quoique, | 
SS Rui poſſet mater rebus conſiſtere certa ® 1 

| Alt nunc Seminibus quia certis quidque creatur, 170 

Inde enaſcitur, atque oras in luminis exit, 5 

Materies ubi ineſt cujuſque & Corpora prima ; þ 

Atque bac re nequeunt ex omnibus omnia gigni, F 

Quod certis in rebus ineſt ſecreta facultas. 

Præterea, cur Vere roſam, frumenta Calore, 17 5 | 
' Viteis Autumno fundi ſudante videmus : 

Si non, certa ſuo quia tempore Semina rerum I 
Cum confluxerunt, patefit, quodcunque creatur, © 
Dum tempeſtates adſunt, & vivida tellus 5 

Tuto res teneras effert in luminis oras ? 180 

Quod fi de Nihilo fierent, ſubito exorerentur 

Tncerto ſpatio, atque alienis partibus anni: 
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diſturbs the Mind, that ſtrange Events in Earth 


and Heaven are ſeen, whoſe Cauſes cannot appear 


by Reaſan's Eye, and then we ſay they were from 


Powers Divine. But when we reſt convinced 

that Nothing can ariſe from Nothing, then the 
Way is clear to our Purſuit; we diſtinctiy ſee 
whence every Thing comes into Being, and how 
Things are formed without the Help and Trouble 
of the Gods. 

Ir Thinegs proceed from Nothing, every Thing 
might ſpring from any Thing, and want no Seed 
Men from the Sea might firſt ariſe, and Fiſh and 
Birds break from the Earth, and Herds and tender 

Flocks drop from the Sky, and every kind of Beaſt 
fix*d to no certain Place, might find a Being in 
Deſerts or in cultivated Fields: Nor the tame 
Fruit on the ſame Trees would grow, but would be 


chang*d, and all Things all Things bear. For 


had not every Thing its genial Seed, how is it 
that every Thing derives its Birch from Cauſes 
| till the ſame? But now, ſince Things are form'd 
from certain Seeds, and firſt riſe into Light, 
where every Being has its Principles and Matter 
fitly framed, from hence we ſee that all Things 
cannot ſpring from every Thing, ſince each has 


certain ſecret Properties peculiar to itſelf. Be- 


ſides, 

Why do we ſee the Roſe adorn the Spring, the 
Fruits in Summer, and the fweaty Autumn, preſ- 
ſing the Vine, unleſs the fixed Seeds of Things, 
uniting in their proper Times, give Life to Be- 
ings, each in its ſtated Seaſon, while Mother 
Earth can truſt her tender Offspring with Safety 
to the Air, But if Things proceed from Nothing, 
in a moment they might ſpring at Times uncer- 
tain, at — of the Year unkit, and there 

C2 would 
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n e . Lie. 
QAuippe ubi nulla forent primordia, que genitali 
Concilio poſſent arceri tempore iniquo. 

Nec porro Augendis rebus Spatio foret uſus 185 


| Seminis ad coitum, 6 Nibilo ſi creſcere poſſent. 


Nam ferent juvenes ſubito ex infantibu* parvis: 

E terraque exorta repente arbuſta ſalirent. 

Quorum nil fieri manifeſtum t, omnia quando 
Paullatim creſcunt (ut par eſt) Semine certo: 190 


Creſcendoque genus ſervant ; ut noſcere palſis 


Quæquse ſua de Materia grandeſcere, alique. 

Huc accedit uti fine certis imbribus anni 
Letificos nequeat falus ſummittere tellus : 
Nec porro ſecreta cibo natura animantum 195 
Propagare genus paſſit, vitamque tueri : 
Ut potius multis communia corpora rebus 
Multa putes eſſe, ut verbis Elementa videmus, 
Quam fine Principiis ullam rem exiſtere poſſe. 


Denique cur Homines tantos natura parare 200 | 5 | 


Non potuit, pedibus qui pontum per vada poſſent 
Tranſire, & magnos manibus divellere monteis, 
Multaque vivendo vitalia vincere ſcecla: 
Si non Materies quia rebus reddita certa 972 | 
Gignundis è qua conſtal quid poſſit oriri ? 205 
Ni igitur fieri de NiLo poſſe fatendum *ft : 
Semine quando opus eſt rebus, quo quæque create 
Afris in teneras poſſint proferrier auras. | 

| Poftremo quoniam Incultis praſtare videmus 
Culta loca, & manibus meliores reddere fatus : 210 
Le videlicet in terris Primordia rerum, 
Quæ nos, fecundas vertentes vomere glebas, 
Terraique ſolum ſubigentes, cimus ad orius, 


uod 
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would be no proper Seeds, whoſekindly Influence 


might check their Growth at Seaſons that would 


kill them in the Bud. 


Acain, if Things could ſpring from Nought, 


what need of Time for Bodies to fulfil their 
Growth by Acceſſion of new Matter ? An Infant 
then might inſtantly become a Youth, and Trees 
ſtart up in full Perfection from the Earth. But 
tis not ſo, *tis plain; for Things, we know, grow 
by degrees from certain Seeds, and ſtill as they 


grow keep their Kind; and thus you find each 


Being riſes into Bulk, and thrives from Seed and 
Matter proper to itſelf. | 


Nox likewiſe can the Earth produce her Fruits 


to chear the Heart, unleſs with timely Showers 


impregnated z nor can Creatures, bleſſed with 
Life, deprived of Food, e'er propagate their 


Kind, or fave their own Lives; and ſo you ſafer 
ſay that certain fixed Principles belong to certain 
Things, as Letters form our Words, than that 
from Nothing any Thing can riſe. 5 
FURTHER; whence is it that Nature cannot 
ſhew Men ſo gigantick as on foot to wade through 
Seas, or with their Hands totearup migthy Hills, or 


to ſurpaſs the common Bounds of Life, by many 


Ages, but that certain Seeds are fixed to all 
Things, whence they muſt ariſe? And ſo we 


muſt confeſs that Nothing ſprings from Nothing, 


ſince each Kind mult firſt proceed from Seed, the 
Principle whence every Creature derives its Lite, 
and feels the gentle Air. | 

BESID ES, becauſe we find the Earth, improved 
by Care, excceds the uncultivated Soil, and by 
our Labour offers richer Fruits, we ſay that in the 
Earth the Seeds of Things lie ſtill, which, by 


turning up the fruitful Clods, by Ploughing, and, 


by breaking of the Ground, ave force to ſpring; 


Cy -- but 
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22 T. Lvengri: Lis. I. 
Quod ſĩ nulla forent, noſtro fine queque labore | 
Sponte ſua multo fieri meliora videres. 215 
Huc accedit, uti quicque in ſua Corpora rurſum 
Diſſotuat Natura, neque ad Nibilum interimat res. 

Nam, fi quid mortale 6 cunctis partibus eſſet, 
Ex oculis res queque repente erepta periret; 
Nulla vi foret uſus enim, que partibus ejus 220 
Diſcidium parere, & nexus exſolvere poſſet. 
At nunc, eterno quia conſtant Semine quægue, 
Donec vis obiit, que res diverberet iu, 
Aut intus penetret per inania, diſſolvatgue, 
Nullius exitium patitur Natura videri, 225 


Præterea, guæcunquè vetuſtate amovet ælas, 
Si penitus perimit conſumens Materiem omnem, 
Unde animale genus generatim in lumina vite 
Redducit Venus ? aut redductum dædala tellus 
Unde alit, atque auget, generatim pabula prabens ? 
nde mare ingenui fontes, externaque long? 231 
 Flumina ſuppeditant ? unde ether fidera paſcit ? 


Omnia 
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but then, if no ſuch Seeds lay there, * the Fruits, 
without our Labour, - would of their own accord 
improve, and of themſelves prevent our Care. 
Ay here, that Nature does diſſolve all Bodies x, 4,,;. 
into their Principles again; nor can reduce Things lation. 
into Nothing, | 

Fo if every Being was liable to Death through 
all its Subſtance, ſnatch*d from our Eyes, it would 
directly periſh ; no need of Violence to make a 
Breach in all its Parts, and looſe the vital Bands. 
But now ſince Things are formed from eternal 
Seeds, Nature wills that nothing be deſtroyed, un- 
lets ſome Force prevails, which beats with Blows 
its outward Form; or pierces through the Pores 
with ſubtile Art, and ſo diſſolves the Frame. 
5 BESsID ES, ſuch Things as are removed by Age, 
if Time deſtroys them quite in all their Parts, 
whence does the Power of Love reſtore to Light 
the ſeveral Race of Beings ? Whence the Earth, 
with niceſt Art, does nouriſh them when born, 
and makes them grow, and feeds with proper 
Food each in its Kind ? Whence do the bounte- 
ous' Springs, and Rivers, with their wandring 
Streams from far, ſupply the Sea? u The Air = 


* That is, what can hinder Plants that are produced from 
Nothing, from improving and growing every Year more fair 
and fruitful of their own accord? 

WM If Things were mortal in all their Parts, there would be no 
need of Violence to diſſolve them; but as every Thing would 
de produced and appear on a ſudden without the Endeavour or 
—# Force of any other Thing, fo without the Force or Violence 
of any other Thing likewiſe every Thing would periſh, not 
by a Diſſolution of its Parts, but withdrawing from our Eyes, 
would vaniſh away ina moment, and thus reſolve into Nothing; 
for the Reaſon why Force is requiſite to diſſolve every Thing, 
is becauſe it conſiſts of Seeds that remain after its Diſſolution. 

m It was the Doctrine of the Epicureans, that the Sun and 
Stars were Fires, that were nouriſhed and kept alive by Va- 
pours and Exhalations that riſe from the Earth and Sea. | 

C 4 whence 
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Haud igitur poſſunt ad Nilum queque reverts. 


Frundiferaſque novis avibus canere undique hylvas, 


Artubus infirmis teneras laſuivaper herbas 
| Ludit, latte mero menteis percuſſa novellas. 


T. LveanrTrh :- Li. 


Omnia enim debet, mortali Corpore que ſunt, 
Infinita ætas conſumſe, anteacta dieſque. 

Quod ſi in eo ſpatio, atque anteacta ætate fuere, 235 
E quibus hac Rerum conſiſtit Summa refecta : 
Immortali ſunt naturd prædita certe, 


Denique res omneis eadem vis cauſaque volgò 
Conficeret, niſi Materies ætern a teneret 240 
Inter ſe nexas minus aut magis endopedite. 
Tattus enim lethi ſatis eſſet cauſa profetto : ; 
Quippe, ubi nulla forent æterno Corpore, eorum 3 
Contextum vis deberet diſſolvert queque. | 
At nunc, inter ſe quia nexus principiorum 245 
Diiſimiles conſtant, eternaque meteries eſt, 
Incolumi remanent res corpore, dum fatis acris 
Vis obeat pro textura cujuſque reperta. 

Haud igitur redit ad Nihilum res ulla, ſed omnes 
Diſcidio redeunt in corpora material. 250 
. Poſtremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater tber 
In gremium matris Terrai precipitavit. j 
At nitidæ ſurgunt fruges, ramique vireſcunt 2 
Arboribus; creſcunt ipſze, fetuque gravantur : 
Hinc alitur porro noſtrum genus, atque ferarum : 
Hinc lætas urbeis pueris florere videmus, 256. 
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Hinc feſſe pecudes pingues per pabula læta 
Corpora deponunt, & candens lacteus humor 
Uberibus manat diſtentis; hinc nova proles 260 


Haud 
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whence feed the Stars? For that vaſt Tract of 
Time already paſt had long ago conſumed Things 
that were form'd from mortal Seed; but if thoſe 
Bodies which compoſe this Univerſe of Things 
were ſtill ſupplied through all that Space and 
Periods of Time that paſs'd long fi. ce, they 
ſurely muſt conſiſt of an immortal Nature, and 


from Death ſecure, can never into Nothing fall. 


AGain, the ſame Violence would every where 
deſtroy all Beings, if the eternal Power of Mat- 
ter did not hold faſt their cloſe compacted Frame 
in Bonds more ſtrong or weak ; a ſingle Touch 
would ſurely be the Cauſe of Death for Things 
form'd out of mortal Seed by any Force muſt pe- 
riſh, and their Frame be quite diffoly*'d ; but 
now, becauſe the Union of the Seeds of Bodies 
differs, which conſiſt of Matter eternal in its Na- 


ture, every Being is ſafe from Danger till ſome - 


proper Force, proportioned to its Texture, makes 
the Aſſault. So Nothing can return to Nothing; 
every Thing reſolves by Separation of its Parts in- 
to its Principles from whence it ſprung. | 
LasTLy, the Rains that Father # her pours 
into the Womb of Mother Earth do ſeem to pe- 


r1ſh there, but ſtrait fair Fruits ſpring up; the 


Boughs grow green upon the Trees, their Limbs 
increaſe, and bend beneath a Load of Fruit; 
hence all the living Race of Men and Beaſts are 
fed, our gallant Cities filled with Vouth, our 
leafy Woods reſound with Songs of Birds new 
fledg' d; the weary Flocks grown fat repoſe their 
Bodies on the fertile Plains, while the white milky 

Humour from their Dugs diſtended flows; and 


hence their ſprightly Young, in wanton Play, 


friſk with their tender Limbs ver the ſoft Graſs, 
chearing their little Hearts with the pure Milk; 
| and 


a 


T. Löbe rf 121 I. 

Haud igitur penitus pereunt guæcungue videntur : 

Quando aliud ex alio reficit Natura, nec ullam | 

Rem gigni patitur, niſi morte adjutam aliena. 265 
Nunc age, res quoniam docui non poſſe creari 

De Nibilo, neque item genitas ad Nil revocari; 

Ne qua forte tamen cæptes diffidere dictis, 

uod nequeunt oculis rerum Primordia cerni; 

Accipe preterea, que Corpora Tute neceſſe ft 270 

C oniteare efſe inrebus, nec poſſe videri. 

Principio, Vx NI vis verberat incita pontum, 

Ingenteiſque ruit naveis, & nubila differt ; 

Interdum rapido percurrens turbine campos 

Arboribus magnis ſternit, monteiſque ſupremos 275 

Siloifragis vexat flabris : ita perfurit acri | 

Cum fremitu, ſævitgue minaci murmure pontus, 

Sunt igitur VENTI nimirum corpora cæca, 

Quæ mare, que terras, que denique nubila cœli 

Verrunt, ac ſubito vexantia turbine raptant. 280 

Nec ratione fluunt alia, ſtragemque propagant, 

Ac cum mollis aquæ fertur natura repente 

Flumine abundanti, quod largis imbribus auget 

Montibus ex altis magnus decurſus aquai : 

Fragmina conjiciens ſploarum, arbuſtaque tota y | 


_ 
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and therefore Things we ſee do not entirely die 
" Nature ſtill renews one Being by another, nor 
does ſhe ſuffer one Thing to be, unleſs ſupplied 
with Matter from ſomething elſe that was diſſol- 
ved before. 
AnD now, ſince I have taught that Nothing 
can proceed from Nothing, nor can Things once 
form'd to Nothing be reduced, ® leſt you by chance 


ſhould doubt my Reaſons, ſince the Seeds of 


Things cannot be ſeen with naked Eyes; hear 
further, that there are Seeds of Bodies (and you 
muſt confeſs there are) impervious to the Sight. 
And firſt, the raging Force of Winds does 
Jaſh the Sea, o%erthrow vaſt Ships, and chaſe the 
Clouds; ſometimes they ſcour the Plains with fu- 
rious Storms, and ſpread them oꝰer with talleſt 
Trees, and vex the lofty Hills with Blaſts that 
rend the Woods. And ſo they bluſter with a 
dreadful Sound, and roar with threatening Noiſes 
through the Air, Theſe Winds are therefore 
Bodies to the Eye unſeen, which ſcour the Sea, 
the Lands, the Clouds, and toſs them, thus tor- 
mented, with their Blaſts. They act the ſame, 
and ſpread Deſtruction round as a ſtill Stream, 
increaſed by ſudden Rain, and ſwell'd by Tor- 
rents pouring from the Hills, the Effect of driv- 


ing Showers, is born along, rending the Limbs 


of Trees, and then whole Woods: Nor can the 


n He concludes that Nothing returns to Nothing, ſince Na- 
ture produces one 'Thing out of another, and never any 'Thing 


new, but makes uſe of the Matter of another Thing that had 


been diſſolved before. 
© © Leſt Memmius ſhould diſtruſt the Validity of the Argu- 
ments he has produced to eſtabliſh his Atoms, becauſe the nl 
Principles of Things are, by reaſon of their Exility, imper- 
ceptible to the Senſe, he brings ſeveral Inſtances of corporeal 
Subſtances, to which no Man denies an Exiſtence, tho they 
are inviſible to the Eye. 2 


ſtrongeſt 
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Nec validi poſſunt pontes venientes aqua? 286 
Vim ſubitam tolerare : ita magno turbidus imbri 
Molibus incurrens validis cum viribus amnis, 
Dat ſonitu magno ſtragem; valvitque ſub undis 
Grandia ſaxa, ruit qua quidquid fluctibus obſtat. 
Sic igitur debent VENTI quoque flamina ferri: 
Quæ, veluti validum flumen, cum procubuere 
Duamlibet in partem, trudunt res ante, ruuntque 
Impetibus crebris; interdum vertice torto | 
Corripiunt, rapidoque rotantia turbine portant. 295 
Quare etiam atque etiam ſunt VENTI Corpora cæca: 
Duandoquidem fattis ac moribus, æmula magnis 
Ammibus inveniuntur, aperto Corpore qui ſunt. 
Tum porro varios rerum ſentimus ODORES, 
Nec tamen ad nareis venienteis cernimus unquam © 
Nes calidos Esrus tuimur, nec FRIGORA qui- 
Uſurpare oculis, nec Voc ks cernere ſuemus ; 
Quæ tamen omnia Corporea conſtare neceſſe t 
Natura : quoniam ſenſus impellere poſſunt. 


, TANGERE ENIM ET TANGI, NISI CORPUS, 


NULL A POTEST RES. 30 
Denique fluftifrago ſuſpenſe in littore Veſtes 
Uveſcunt, exdgm diſpanſæ in Sole ſereſcunt ; 


At neque quo patto perſederit humor aquai 
Viſu *ft nec rurſum quo patto fugerit efta; 


In parvas igitur parteis diſpergitur Humor, 310 
Quas oculi nulla poſſunt ratione videre. | 
Quin etiam multis Solis redeuntibus annis 
Annulus in digito ſubtertenuatur habendo : 
StillicidT caſus lapidem cavat : uncus aratri 


Ferreus occuliè decreſcit Vomer in arvis : 475 
Strataque jam volgi pedibus detrita viarum 
Saxea conſpicimus : tum portas propter ahena 
Signs 
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ſtrongeſt Bridges bear the Force, ſo ſudden, of 
the ruſhing Flood; the Stream, made mad by 
haſty Rains, beats on the Damms with Force im- 
petuous, ſwells through the Breach with horrid 
Noiſe, and rolls the maſſy Stones under its Waves, 
and breaks what ſtops its Tide. Juſt fo the 
Hurricanes of Wind drive on which way they 
point their Blaſts, like mighty Floods, force all 
before them, beat with frequent Strokes ; ſome- 
times they ſnatch with rapid Turns, and whirl 
Things as they roll in Eddies through the Air. 
Theſe Winds, 'tis plain, are Bodies ſtillunſeen, ſince 
by their furious Blaſts they rival in their Force the 
largeſt Streams, which Bodies are we own. 

BesIDEs, we feel the various Smells of Things, 
but can't diſcern how they affect the Noſe ; nor 
can we ſee the raging Heat, nor with our Eyes 
perceive the Cold, nor can we ſee a Voice; all 
which by Nature are of Bodies form*d, becauſe 
they make Impreſſion on the Senſe, for nothing 
but Body can be touch'd, or touch. EH} 

AGcain, a Garment hung up nigh the Shore, 
That breaks the Waves, grows wet, and, tothe Sun 
expanded, dries ;z yet no one ever ſaw how the 
moiſt Vapour fix*d, or how again it fled before 
the Heat; the watery Drops muſt be diſſolv'd 
into ſmall Parts too ſubtle to be at all diſcover'd 
by the Eye. 

Bur further, after many circling Years, a Ring 
upon the Finger wears away, the Fall of dropping 
Water hollows Stones, the crooked Plough-ſhare, 
tho* of Iron, waſtes in the Fields inſenſibly by 
Uſe ; we ſee the Streets, paved with hard Stones, 
worn out by frequent Tread of Paſſengers ; ? the. 


» He means the Images of the Tutelar or Guardian Gods, 


whoſe Right Hand, whoever came into the City or went out 
of it, was uſed to kiſs, boni ominis caus, for good Luck's ſake. 
| brazen 
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T. LucRETII LI B. I. 
Signa mais extras iſtendunt atteniiari 
Sepe ſalutantum tatFu, preterque meantum: 
Flec igitur minui, cum fint detrita videmus; 320 
Sed que Corpora decedant in tempore quogue, 
Invida præcluſit ſpeciem Natura videndi. 
Poſtremo, .quecunque Dies, Naturaque rebus 
Paullatim tribuit, moderatim creſcere cogens, 
Nulla poteſt oculorum acies contenta tueri; 323 
Nec porro quæcunque evo, macieque ſeneſrunt : 
Nec mare que impendent veſco ſale Saxa pereſa, 
Quid quoque admittant in tempore, cernere paſſis. 
Corporibus cæcis igitur Natura gerit res. 
Nec tamen undique Corporea ſtipata tenentur 330 
Omnia natura, namque eſt in rebus Ix AN E. 
Quod tibi cognòſſe in multis erit utile rebus: 


Mec finet errantem dubitare, & querere ſemper 


De Summa rerum, & noſtris diffidere dictis; 
Quapropter locus eſt intactus, INANE, vacanſque. 
Quod fi non eſſet, nulla ratione moveri 336 
Res poſſent ; namque officium, quod Corporis extat, 
Officere, atque obſtare, id in omni tempore adeſſet 
Omnibus : Haud igitur quidquam procedere poſſet, 
Principium quoniam cedendi nulla daret res. 340 
At nunc per maria, ac terras, ſublimaque cal, 
Multa modis multis varia ratione moveri 
Cernimus ante oculos ; que, fi non eſſet INANE, 
Non tam ſollicito motu privata carerent ; 
Duam genita omnino nulla ratione fuiſſen:: 345 


 Undique Materies quoniam ſtipata quieſſet. 
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brazen Statues nigh the Gates ſhew their Right 
Hands made leſs by many a Kiſs of thoſe who 
worſhip, or who paſs along. Theſe Things we 
ſee ſhew leſs and leſs, and wear; but what a 
Share of Matter every time is bruſhed off, Nature 


in Envy to us, has not indulg*d the Faculty to ſee. 


LasTLY, what every Day and Nature do 
beſtow on Beings, to make them grow by juſt 
Degrees, not the moſt piercing Eye could ever 
find, nor yet the Particles that fly and waſte by 
Age or by Decay; nor can you ſee by what de- 
grees the Rocks are eaten through by the corrod- 
ing Salt of daſhing Waves : Thus Nature works 
by Bodies not diſcern'd. 


AND yet all Beings are not form'd of cloſe and There muft 
ſolid Parts; in Things there is a Void, which in he 4 Void. 
your Scarches into Nature will be of uſe to know. | 
This will preſerve your wand*ring Mind from 


Doubt, prevent your conſtant Toilby judging right 
of Nature's Laws, and make my Words believ'd. 
W HEREFORE there is a Place we call a Void, 


an empty Space intangible, or elſe no Bodies could 


be moved, or ſtir; the Quality all Bodies have to 
ſtop and to oppole does never fail, ſo that to move 
would be in vain to try, no Body firſt by yielding 
would give way. But now we ſee before our Eyes, 
that Things move various ways 1n Seas, in Earth, 


and in the Heaven above; but were no Void, they 


would not be depriv*d of that Activity of Motion 
only, but would not be at all; for Matter wedg'd 
and crouded cloſe on every ſide had ever been at reſt. 


If there were no Void interſperſed in Things, all Things 


would be crouded to ſuch a degree, that not only nothing in 


the whole Univerſe could be moved from its Place, but it 


would be even impoſſible to give a Reaſon, and explain how 
any thing can be generated, becauſe a local Motion is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary for the Generation of all Things, and without 
a. Void there can be no Motion whatever, | | 
BEsI DES, 
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Preterea quomvis Solidæ res efſe putentur, 
Hinc tamen eſſe licet Raro cum corpore cernas : 


In ſaxis, ac ſpeluncis permanat Aquarum 


Liguidus humor, & uveribus flent omnia guttis : 350 
Diſſupat in corpus ſeſe Cibus omne animantum : 


Creſcunt Arbuſta, & fetus in tempore fundunt, 


Quod Cibus in totas uſque ab radicibus imis 


Per truncos, ac per ramos difſunditur omneis : 
Inter ſepta meant Voces, & clauſa domorum 355 
Tranſuolitant : rigidum permanat Frigus ad oſſa. 


; Quod, nifi IN Ax IA. ſint, qua poſſent Corpora quaque 


Tranſire, haud ulla fieri ratione videres. 
Denique cur alias aliis præſtare videmus 


Pondere res rebus, nibilo majore fgura? 360 


Nam, fi tantundem ſt in Lane glomere, quantum 


Corporis in Plumbo t, tantundem pendere par eft , 


Corporis officium eſt quoniam premere omnia deor ſum : 


Contra autem natura manet fine pondere IN AxIs. 


Ergo quod Magnum ſt æque, Leviuſque videtur, 
Nimirum plus eſſe ſibi declarat Ix Ax Is: 366 
At contra Gravius plus in ſe CoRporis eſſe 


Dedicat, & mulid V acu1 minus intus babere. 


Eft igitur nimirum id, quod ratione ſagaci 
Quærimus, admiſtum rebus quod Inane vocamus. 


Lud 
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Bzs1Dgs *' though Things appear of folid 

Parts compoſed, yet you will find them, in ſome 

meaſure, form'd of Bodies that are rare; the li- 

quid Moiſture of the Water ſweats through Rocks 

and Stones, and all Things weep with Drops a- 

bundant ; the Food that every Creature eats, diſ- 

perſes through the Body ; the Trees increaſe and 

grow, and in due Seaſon ſhew their Fruit ; be- 

cauſe the Juice is from the lower Roots ſpread 

through the Trunk, and over all the Boughs. 

Sounds paſs through ſtrong Partitions, and fly 

quick through Walls of Houſes, and the piercing 

Cold ſtrikes through the very Bones ; but were 

no Yoid, no empty Space, that Bodies e“ er ſhould 

paſs, you'd find a Thing impoſſible to prove. 

 Acain, why do we ſee ſome Things exceed 

others in Weight, tho? of an equal Size ? For if 

as much of Body went to form a Ball of Wooll, 

as made a Ball of Lead, their Weight would be 

the ſame; for the Quality of Body 1s to preſs 

downward : but a perfect Void by Nature has 

no Weight; ſo that a Body of equal Size, 

but lighter in its Weight, proves it has more of 

empty Space. So again, the heavier Body has 

more of -folid Parts *tis plain, and has within it 

leſs of Void. And this is doubtleſs what with 

Reaſon's ſearching Eye we look for, mixed with 

Things, we call it Space. | 
r Some Bodies, he obſerves, pierce and diſtil through Thin 

that ſeem to be moſt ſolid, as Water through Stones, whi 


could never be, were there not between the Particles of theſe 
Things ſome void Spaces, through which theſe Bodies might 


* It is hard to conceive why two Bodies of the ſame Shape 
and Size ſhould weigh one more than the other, except the one 
had more of Body, to which Weight is natural, and the other 
more of Void, which has no Weight at all. 
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Illud in his rebus, ne te deducere vero 
Poſſit, quod quidam fingunt, præcurrere cogor ; 
Cedere Squamigeris latices N aiunt, 


Et liquidas aperire vias; quia poſt loca Piſces | 
 Linquant, quo poſſint cedentes confluere unde, 35 


Sic alias quoque res inter ſe poſſe moveri, 


Et mutare locum; quamvis ſint omnia plena : 


Scilicet id falſa totum ratione receptum t. 


Nam qud Squamigeri poterunt procedere tandem, 


Ni ſpatium dederint latices? concedere porro 380 
Dus poterunt unde, cum piſces ire nequibunt ? - 
Aut igitur motu privandum *ft corpora queque 


Aut efſe admiſtum dicendum *ſt rebus INANE ; 


Une initium primum capiat res quæque movendi. 
Poſtremo duo de concurſu Corpora lata, 385 
Si cita diffiliant, nempe atr onne neceſſe ſt, 
Inter corpora quod fuvat, poſſidat Ix Ax E. 
1s porro, quamvis circum celerantibus auris 
Confluat, haud poterit tamen uno tempore totum 
Complere ſpatium : Nam primum quemque ueceſſe f 
Occupet ille locum, deinde omnia poſſideantur. 391 


Quo d ſi forte aliquis, tim Corpora diffiluere, 


Tum putat id fieri, quia ſe condenſeat atr, 
Errat; nam V acuu tun fit, quod non fuit ante; 
Et repletur item, V acuum quod conſtitit ante: 395 


Nec 
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Bur I am forc'd to ſtep before, and anſwer 
what ſome pretend, leſt you ſhould be ſeduced 
from Truth: * They fay the Waters yield to Fiſh 
making their way, and ope their liquid Paths 
for when the Fiſh have left a Space, that inſtant 
thither the yielding Waters circling flow. By 


the ſame Rule, all Beings may be moved among 


themſelves, and change their former Place, though 
all Things ſhould be full : but this, *cis. plain, 1s 
falſe throughout; for how could Fiſh advance 
at all, unleſs the Waters gave them way? And 
whither ſhould the Waves retire, if the Fiſh did 
not move, and leave a Space behind? So that 
all Bodies muſt be deprived of Motion, or you 
muſt fay a Void is mixed with every Thing from 
whence each Being firſt derives a Power to move. 
LasTLy ”, if two broad Bodies meet, and in- 
ſtantly are ſeparated again, the Air muſt needs 
fill up the Void that is between; but this Air, 


though it ſhould hurry with its ſwifteſt Powers, 


it cannot all at once fill up the Space, theſe Bodies 


will diſcloſe at parting; firſt the neareſt Part will 


be filled up, and then the more remote, until the 
whole be full. 


Ir one ſhould ſay, when theſe flat Bodies meet 


the Air is condens'd, but when they part the Air 


is rarified, *tis a Miſtake; for then there muſt 


be Void where there was none before, and that 
Void that was before muſt now be full; in ſuch a 


t The Water could not give way unleſs there was an empty 
Place for it to retire to; and therefore there muſt be a Void 

mix d with Bodies, or there could be no Motion at all. 
f two ſmooth broad Bodies meet, and are parted of a 
| ſudden, a Void will be cauſed by their Diffolution ; for all 
Matter muft have been driven away by thoſe two Bodies, and 
therefore the Space that opens between them, as they part, 
will be void of all Body. | 

| D 2 Caſe, 
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T. LvezzriIi Lis: I. 


Nec tali ratione poteſt denſerier atr, 


Nec, fi jam poſſet, fine Ix Ax I poſſet, opinor, 
Se ipſe in ſe trahere, & parteis conducere in unaun : 


Qua propter, quamvis cauſamdo multa moreris, 


Eſſe in rebus INANE tames f.uteare neceſſe *ft. 400 
Multaque preterea tibi poſſum commemorando 

Argumenta, fidem dittis, conradere naſtris; ; 

Verum animo ſatis hæc veſtigia parva ſagaci 


Hunt, per gue pofſis cognoſcere cætera Tute: 


Namque Canes ut montivage per ſæpe fera! 405 

Naribus inveniunt intectas frunde quietes, 

Cum ſemel inſtiterunt veſtigia certa Viat : 

Sic alid ex alio per te Tute ipſe videre 

Talibus in rebus poteris, cæcaſque latebras 

Tnfinuare omneis, & Verum protrabere inde: 419 
Quod fi pigraris, paullumve abſceſſeris ab re, 

Hoc tibi de plano poſſum promittere, M x Mi : 

Uſque adeo largos hauſtus de fontibu* magnis 

Lingua mes ſuavis diti de pectore fundet, 

Ut verear, ne tarda prius per membra Senectus 4.15 

Serpat, & in Nobis Vitai clauſtra reſolvat, 

Duam tibi de quavis una re verſibus omnis 

Argumentorum ſit copia miſſa per aureis. 

Sed nunc jam repetam captum pertexere aittts : 

Omnis, ut eſt, igitur, per ſe, Natura, duabus 420 

Confiſtit rebus; nam CoRPoRa ſunt, & Inant, 

Hec in quo fita ſunt, & qua diverſa moventur : 

Corpus enim per ſe communis deliquat eſſe 

Senſus ; quo nift prima fides fundata valebit, 

Haud erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 425 


 Confirmare animi quicquam ratione queamus. 


Tum porro Locus, ac Spatium, quod INANE vocamus, 
Si nullum foret, haud uſquam ſita Corpora poſſent 
Efſe, neque omnino quaquam diverſa meare; _ 
Id quod jam ſupera tibi paullo oftendimus ante: 430 
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; Caſe, the Air can't be condens'd; and if it could, 


it can't without a Void contract itſelf, and ſo 
reduce its Parts into a cloſer Space: Wherefore, 
perplex the Matter as you pleaſe, you mult con- 
fels in Things there is a Void. 

J covLD 1 many Arguments confirm this 
Syſtem of a Void, and fix your Faith to what J 
ſay; but theſe ſmall Tracks I have drawn, to ſuch 
a ſearching Mind, will be enough; the reſt you 
may find out without a Guide. For as ſtaunch 
Hounds, once put upon the Foot, will by the 
Noſe ſoon rouſe the Mountain Game from their 
thick Covers ; ſo you, in Things like theſe, will 
one Thing by another trace, will hunt for Truth 
in every dark Receſs, and draw her thence, 

Bur if you doubt, or in the leaſt object to what 
I ſay, I freely promiſe this, my Memmius, my 
tuneful Tongue ſhall, from the mighty Stare that 
fills my Heart, pour out ſuch plenteous Draughts 
from the deep Springs, that tardy Age I fear will 
firſt creep through my Limbs, and quite break 
down the Gates of Life, betore I can explain in 
Verſe the many Arguments that give a Light to 
one Particular. But now I ſhall go on to finiſh 
regularly what I begun. 
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ALL Nature therefore, in itſelf conſidered, IS Th,1,; 
one of theſe, is Body or is Space; in which Tor tn be- 
Things are placed, and from whence the various //des Body 


Motions of all Beings ſpring. That there is Bo- 

dy common Senſe will ſhew, this as a fundamen- 
tal Truth muſt be allowed, or there is nothing we 
can fix as certain in our Perſuit of hidden Things, 
by which to find the Truth, or prove it when 
tis found. Then if there were no Place or Space, 
we call it Void, Bodies could have no where to 
be, nor could they move at all, as we "ye fully 


proved to you before. 
D 3 BESIDES, 


and Void. 
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. Loczzrii LI B. I. 
| Pon nibil eft, quod paſſis dicere ab omni 


CokpoRRE ſejundtum, ſecrttumque eſſe ab In a1 : 


Quod quaſi tertia fit rerum natura reperia. 

Nam quodcunque erit, eſſe aliguid debebit id ipſum 
Augmine vel grandi, vel parvo denique dum ſit; 435 
Cui fi Tactus erit quamvis levis, exigunſque, 


Corporum augebit numerum, ſummamque ſeguetur; 


Sin Intattile erit, nulla de parte quod ullam 

Rem prohibere queat per ſe tranſire meantem ; 

Scilicet hoc id erit Vacuum, quod Inane vocamus. 440 
Preterea per ſe quodcunque erit, aut faciet quid, 

Aut aliis fungi debebit agentibns ipſum ; 

Aut erit ut poſſint in eo res eſſe, gerique : 


At facere & fungi ſine CORPORE nulla poteſt res: 
Nec præbere locum porro, niſi Inane, Vacanſque 445 


Ergo preter IN Ax x, & CoRpoR A, tertia per ſe 
Nulla poteſt rerum in numero natura relingui; 
Nec, que ſub ſenſus cadat ullo tempore noſtros, 
Nec, ratione animi quam quiſquam poſſit apiſci. 
Nam quzcunque cluent, aut his ConjuncT a dua- 
7, Bi | 4.50 


| Rebus ea invenies; aut horum EvENT A videbis. 


Conjunttum ſt id, quod nunquam fine perniciali 
Diſcidio potis eſt ſejungi, ſeque gregari : 

Pondus uti ſaxis, Calor ignibu', Liquor aguat, 
Tadtus Corporibus cunttis, Intactus Inani. 455 
Servitium contra, Libertas, Divitiæque, 
Paupertas, Bellum, Concordia, cetera, quorum 
Adventu manet incolumis natura, abituque, 


Hec ſoliti ſumus, ut par et, EVENT A vocare. 


| 5 Tempus 
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BesIDEs, there is Nothing you can ſtrictly 
ſay, It neither Body is nor Void, which you may 
call a third Degree of Things diſtinct from theſe. 


For every Being muſt in Quantity be more or leſs; 


and if it can be touch*d, tho? neer fo ſmall or 


light, it muſt be Body, and fo efteemed ; but if 


it can't be touch*d, and has not in itſelf a Power 


to ſtop the Courſe of other Bodies as they paſs, 


this is the Void we call an empty Space. 
Acain, whatever Is muſt either act itſelf, or 
be by other Agents ated on; or muſt be ſome- 


what in which other Bodies muſt have a Place and 
move; but Nothing without Body can act, or be 


acted on; and where can this be done, but in a 


Vacuum or empty Space? Therefore, beſide what 
Body is or Space, no third Degree in Nature can 
be found, Nothing that ever can affect our Senſe, 


or by the Power of Thought can be conceiv'd. 


All other Things you'll find effential Conjuncts, 


or elſe the Events or Accidents of theſe. I call 
eſſential Conjunct, what's ſo joined to a Thing 
that it cannot, without fatal Violence, be forced 
or parted from it; ſuch is Weight to Stones, to 
Fire Heat, Moiſture to the Sea, Touch to all 


Bodies, and not to be touch'd eſſential is to Void; 


but, on the contrary, Bondage, Liberty, Riches, 


Poverty, War, Concord, or the like, which not 


affect the Nature of the Thing, but when they 


come or when they go, the Thing remains en- 
tire; theſe, as *tis fit we ſhould, we call Events. 


* Nothing exiſts but Body and Void; for whatever is, ei- 


ther has a Power of acting on another, or may ſuffer from an- 
other: that is, it muſt be ſubject either to Action or Paſſion, 
and that muſt be a Body; or it muſt be that in which Things 
are contained, and in which they are made and moved, and 
that is the Void. | f | 
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: T. LVueRETII LIB. I. 
Tempus item per ſe non eft, ſed Rebus ab :p/is 460 
Conſequitur ſenſus, tranſactum quid fit in vo, 


Tum quæ Res inſtet; quid porro deinde ſeguatur: 


Nec per ſe quemquam TEM, us ſentire fatendu 'ſt 
Semotum ab rerum motu, placidaque quiete. 

Denigue Tyndaridem raptam, belloque ſubactas 465 
Trojugenas genteis cum dicunt eſſe, videndu ſt, 
Ne forte hæc per ſe, cogant nos, eſſe fateri: 


Quando ea ſecla hominum, quorum hec eventa fuere 
Irrevocabilis abſtulerit jam præterita ætas. 
Namque aliud Rebus, aliud regionibus ipſis 470 


EvenTuM dici poterit, quodcunque erit attum. 
Denique Materies fi rerum nulla fuiſſet, 

Nec Locus, ac Spatium, res in quo quegue geruntur; 

Nunquam DYyndaridis forme conflatus amore 


Ignis Alexandri Phrygio ſub pectore gli ſcens 47 5. 


Clara accendiſſet ſævi certamina belli: 

Nec clam durateus Trojanis Pergama partu 
Inflammaſſet equus nocturno Grajugenarum ; 

Per ſpicere ut peſſis Res Geſtas funditus omneis, 
Non ita, uti Corpus, per ſe conſtare nec eſſe : 480 
Nec ratione cluere eadem, qua conſtat Ix A xx: 


: Sed 


Pe 
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7 Tims. likewiſe of itſelf is Nothing; our 
Senſe collects from Things themſelves what 


has been done long ſince, the Thing that preſent 


is, and what's to come, For no one, we muſt 


own, &er thought of Time diſtinct from Things 


in Motion or at Reſt. 

For when the Poets ſing of * Helen's Rape, 
or of the Trojan State ſubdued by War, we muſt 
not ſay that theſe Things do exift now in them- 


ſelves, ſince Time, irrevocably paſt, has long- 


ſince ſwept away that Race of Men that were 
the Cauſe of thoſe Events; for every Act is either 
properly the Event of Things, or of the Places 
where thoſe Things are done. 

FuURTH<eR, if Things were not of Matter 
form'd, were there no Place or Space where 
Things might act, the Fire that burn'd in Paris? 
Heart, blown up by Love of Helen's Beauty, had 
never rais'd the famous Conteſts of a cruel War; 
nor had the Wooden Horſe ſet Troy on fire, diſ- 
charging from his Belly in the Night the armed 


Greeks : from whence you plainly ſee that Actions 


do not of themſelves ſubliſt, as Bodies do, nor 
are in Nature ſuch as is a Void, but rather are 


Pythagoras, Heraclitus and others believed, that Time 
was a Boch 


ceaſe from it, and to preſerve a longer or ſhorter Exiſtence, 
and to have it, or to have had it, or to be to have it. Epicu- 
rus, becauſe he ſaw that Time, is nothing beſides Body and 
Void, afferted, that it does not exiſt of itſelf, nor as a Con- 
junct or Event, but as the chief Event of Events; he taught, 
that it exiſts not in Reality, but only in the Mind, and there- 
fore may properly be called a Being of the Underſtanding. 

* The Rape of Helen, and the Deſtruction of Troy, are not 
at this time, nor do exiſt.in themſelves as Body and Void do, 
but are, as it were, the Events of Things, of Perſons, or of 
Places, for the Time paſt has carried off thoſe Men of whom 
thoſe Actions are Events. | 

| | | more 


ù but Lucretius calls it an Event, attributed to 
Things by the Mind or Thought only, according as they are 
conceived to perſevere in the State in which they are, or to 


47. 
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Sed magis ut meritd pofſis EvenT A vocare 


Corporis, atque Loci, res in quo queque gerantur. 


Corpora ſunt porro partim Primordia rerum, 


Partim Concilio que conſtant principiorum. 485 
Sed que ſunt rerum Primordia, nulla poteſt vis 


Stringere; nam Solido vincunt ea corpora demum < 
Et. fi difficile efſe videtur credere quicquam 

In rebus Solido reperiri corpore poſſe ; 

Tranſit enim Fulmen celi per ſepta domorum, 490 
Clamor ut, ac Voces: Ferrum candeſcit in igne : 
Diffliuntque fero ferventia Saxa vapore : 


Conlabefactatus rigor Auri ſolvitur eftu : 


Tum glacies Aris flamma devicta liqueſcit : 


Permanat calor Argentum, penetraleque frigus 495 


Quando utrumque, manu retinentes pocula rite, 


_ Senfimus infuſo lympharum rore ſuperne : 


Uſque adeo in rebus Solidi ni bil eſſe videtur. 

Sed quia vera tamen ratio, naturaque rerum 
Cogit, ades, paucis dum verfibus expediamus, 500 
Eſſe ea, que Solido atque æterno corpore conſtent, 


Semina que rerum, Primordiaque eſſe docemus : 


Unde omnis Rerum nunc conſtet Summa creata, | 
Principio quoniam duplex natura duarum 
Diſſimilis rerum longe conſtare reperta's8 $505 
Corporis atque Loci, res in quo queque geruntur ; 
Eſſe utramque ſibi per ſe, puramquè neceſſe t: 
Nam quũcungue vacat Spatium, quod Inane vocamus; 
Cox pus ed non eſt: qua porro cungue tenet ſe 
Corpus, ed vacuum nequaquam conſtat Inane. 510 
Sunt igitur Solida, ac fine Inani Corpora prima. 


Preterea 


o 
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more juſtly called the Events of Body, and of 
Space, where Things are carried on. | 
LasTLyY, Bodies are either the firſt Seeds of 
Things, or formed by the uniting of thoſe Seeds. 
The ſimple Seeds of Things na Force can 
ſtrain, their ſolid Parts will never be ſubdued. 
Tho? it is difficult, I own, to think that any 
Thing in Nature can be found perfectly ſolid ; for 
Heaven's Thunder paſſes through the Walls of 
- Houſes, juſt as Sound or Words; Iron in the Fire 
grows hot, and burning Stones fly into pieces by 
the raging Heat; the Stiffneſs of the Gold :3 
looſed by Fire, and made to run; the hard -» 
and ſolid Braſs, ſubdued by Flames, diſſolves; | 
the Heat and piercing Cold paſſes through Sil- 
ver; both of theſe we find, as in our Hand we 
hold a Cup, and at the Top pour Water hot or 
cold: fo nothing wholly ſolid ſeems to be found 
in Nature. But becauſe Reaſon and the fixed 
State of Things oblige me, hear, I beg, while in 
few Verſes we evince, that there are Beings that 
conſiſt of ſolid and everlaſting Matter which we 
call the Seeds, and the firſt Principles of Things, 
from whence the whole of Things begin to be. 
Ad, farſt, becauſe we find two Sorts of The Seeds 
Things unlike in Nature, in themſelves diſtinct, are Solid. 
Body and Space, *tis neceſſary each thould be en- | 
tire, and ſeparate in itſelf ; for where there is a 
Space which we call Void, there Nothing is of 
Body; ſo where Body is, there Nothing is of 
empty Space: and therefore ſuch Things there 
ö are as Solids and firſt Seeds, which Nothing in 
them can admit of Void. | | | 
He comes now to diſpute more at large concerning Bodies, 
which he divides into Simple and Compound, and afferts, that 
Simple Bodies, or the Principles of the Compounds, are moſt 
ſolid, perfectly full, and contain no Void; tho” he allows this 
is very hard to conceive. = 
| 5 | BESsID ES, 
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Præterea quoniam genitis in rebus Tuane *ft, 
Materiem circum Solidam conſtare neceſſe *ſt : 


Nec res ulla poteſt vera ratione probari 


Corpore Inane ſuo celare atque intus habere; £515 
Si non, quod cohibet, Solidum conſtare reliuguas. 

Id porro nihil eſſe poteſt, niſi Material 

Concilium, quod Inane queat rerum cohibere. 
Materies igitur Solido quæ corpore conſtat, 

Eſſe æterna poteſt, cum cetera diſſolvantur. 520 
Tum porro ſi nil eſſet, quod Inane vacaret, 


One foret Solidum; niſi contra corpora cæca 


Eſſent, que loca complerent, guæcunque tenerent : 
Omne, quod eft, Spatium vacuum conſtaret Tnane. 
Alternis igitur nimirum Corpus Inani 525 
Diſtinctu t, quoniam nec Plenum naviter extat; 
Nec porro Vacuum : ſunt ergo corpora cæca, 
Quæ Spatium Pleno paſſint diſtinguere Inane. 

Hec neque diſſolvi plagis extrinſecis icta 
Poſſunt : nec porro penitus penetrata retexi; 330 


Mec ratione queunt alia tentata labare : 


1d quod jam ſupera tibi paullo oftendimus ante, 
Nam neque conlidi fine Inani poſſe videtur 
Quicquam, nec frangi, nec findi in bina ſecands : 


Nec capere humorem, neque item manabile frigus, 


Nec penetralem ignem, quibus omnia conſiciuntur. 


Et quam quæque magiscobibet res intus Inane, 537 
Tam magis his rebus penitùs tentata labaſcit. 
Ergo, ft Solida, ac fine Inani Corpora prima 


Sunt, ita uti docui, fint bac A terna neceſſe ſt. 540 


Preterea, niſi Materies Æterna fuiſſet, 


Antehat 
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Bes1DEes ; becaule in all created Things there 
is a Void, tis neceſſary ſome ſolid Matter ſhould 
{till include this Void; nor can you prove, by any 
Rule of Reaſon, that any Thing contains within 
it ſelf an empty Space, unleſs you will allow what 
holds it in is perfect ſolid; and this is Nothing 
elſe but the cloſe Union of firſt Seeds, which bind 
and do confine within themſelves this Void. Mat- 
ter therefore compoſed of ſolid Parts eternal is, 
when all Things elſe muſt die. 


FURTHER, if there was no ſuch Thing as we 


call Void, every Thing would be ſolid ; then 


again, unleſs there were ſome Things ſolid to fill 


up the Space they hold, all would be empty 
Space. Body from Space therefore is in itſelf di- 
ſtint; for all is neither full, nor is all Void; and 
therefore there are ſolid Seeds which make a Dif- 
ference between Full and Space. 

Tazse ſolid Seeds by no Force from without 


can be diſſolved, nor can they be deſtroyed by be- 


ing pierced within, nor made to yield by any other 


Means, as proved before. For Nothing can be brui- 
ſed without a Void, or broken or by Force be cleft in 


two, or receive Moiſture, or the piercing Cold, 
or ſearching Fire which all Things elſe deſtroys. 
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And the more of Void the ſolid Seeds confine, the The Seed; 


ſooner when they are ſtruck will they diſſolve, 
and fall to pieces b; therefore, if theſe firſt Seeds 
are ſolid, free from Void, they, as I faid, muſt 
be eternal, and from Death ſecure. 


Acain, if Matter had not been eternal, long 


before 


b Having aſſerted the Solidity of his Atoms, he proves they 
are eternal; for Solids are perfectly full, contain no Void, and 
therefore are not ſubject to Diſſolution, or to a Separation and 
Diviſibility of Parts. 


© If the firſt Seeds of Things were diſſolved, they would 


fall into Nothing; for there are no Principles, prior to the firſt, 


VY 


Eter- 


T. \Docervrr LT 
Antehac ad Nihilum penitus res quaque rediſſent ; 
De Nihiloqne renata forent quæcungue videmus. 
Alt quoniam ſupera docus NIL. poſſe creari 
De Nihilo, neque quod genitu ſ ad Nil revacari: 348 
Effe immortali Primordia corpore debent, 


Difſotvi quo queque ſupremo tempore poſſint ; 


Materies ut ſuppeditet rebus reparandis. 
Sunt igitur Solida Primordia ſimplicitate, 
Nec ratione queunt alia ſervata per ævum £550 
Ex infnito jam tempore res reparare. 

Denique, fi nullam finem Natura pariſſet 
Trangendis rebus, jam Corpora materiai 
Vue redadta forent, eve frangente priore, 
Ut nibil ex illis à certo tempore paſſet 85 
Conceptum, ſummum etatis per vadere florem: 
Nam quidvis citiùs diſſolvi poſſe videmus, 
uam rurſus reſici. Quapropter longa diet , 
Infinite ætas anteacti temporis omnis 
Quod fregiſſet adbuc, diſturbans, diſſolvenſque, 360 
Id nunquam reliquo reparari tempore poſſet : 
At nunc nimirum frangendi reddita finis 
Certa manet : quoniam refici rem quamque videmus, 
Et finita ſimul generatim tempora rebus | 


Stare, quibus pelſint ævi contingere florem, 56 6 
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before nowall Beings had return*d to Nothing, and 
each Being we behold again had been reſtored from 


Nothing; but, as before I proved, Nothing from 


Nothing can be made, and what was once in 
Being can ne*er to Nothing be reduced ; it fol- 
lows, thoſe firft Seeds muſt be compoſed of Prin- 
ciples immortal, ihto which at laſt each Being 
muſt diſſolve, and thence ſupply an everlaſting 
Stock of Matter to repair the Things decay'd. 


- Theſe firſt Seeds therefore are ſolid and ſimple, 


elſe they could not laſt entire through Ages paſt 
andinfinite, to 27 Beings periſhed and diſſolv'd. 

Bur ſtill, * if Nature had prefix'd no Bounds 
in breaking Things to pieces, the Parts of Matter, 


broken by every paſſing Age, had been reduced 


ſo ſmall, that Nothing could of them be form'd 


that would in any time become mature; for 


Things we ſee much ſooner are diſſolv'd than are 
again reſtored ; and therefore what an infinite 


Tract of Ages paſt has broken, and ſeparated 
and diſſolv'd, in future Time can never be re- 
paired; ſo that certain Bounds of breaking and 
dividing muſt be ſet, becauſe we ſee each Being is 


repaired, and ſtated Times are fixed to every 
Thing in which it feels the Flower of its Age. 


into which they can be reſolved ; and thus the Things that are 
daily born would ariſe from Nothing ; it mutt therefore be al- 
lowed either that the Seeds are eternal, or that Things pro- 
ceed from Nothing, which the Philoſophers held as the grea- 
teſt Abſurdity. - : 

4 The Seeds of Things are of a fixed Magnitude, and in- 
diſſoluble; for had they Son broken and waſted for ſo vaſt a 
Tract of Time as is already paſt, they would have been redu- 
ced into Parts ſo extremely ſmall, that they could never in any 
Length of Years, and therefore not in a few, be re - united and 


wade up again into one Mas, 


* 


AND 
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Huus accedit, uti Solidiſima material | 
Corpora cum conſtant, paſſint tamen omnia reddi 
Mollia, que fiant, Aer, Aqua, Terra, Vapores, 
Quo patto fiant, & qua vi cunque genantur, 
Admiſtum quoniam ſimul eſt in rebus Inane. 370 
At contra, fi Mollia int Primordia rerum, 
nde queant validi filices, ferrumqueè creari, 
Non poterit ratio reddi, Nam funditus omnis 
Principio fundamenti Natura carebit. 
Sunt igitur Solida pollentia ſimplicitate, 575 
Quorum condenſo magis omnia conciliatu 
Arclari poſſunt, validaſque oftendere vireis. 

Denique jam quoniam generatim reddita finis 
Creſcendi rebus conſtat, vitamque tuendi, 
Et quid queque queant per federa Natural, 580 
Quid porro nequeant ſancitum quandoquidem exſtat : 
Nec commutatur quicquam, quin omnia conſtant, 
Uſ/que adeo, variæ volucres ut in ordine cunitz 
Oſtendant maculas generaleis corpori ineſſe : 
Immutabile materiæ quoque corpus habere 585 
Debent nimirum. Nam ſi Primordia rerum 
Commutari aliqua poſſent ratione revicta, 
Incertum quoque jam conſtet, quid poſſit oriri, 
Quid nequeat; finita poteſtas denique quoique © 
 Quanam fit ratione, atque alte terminus hereat ; 590 


Nec 
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AnD yet, © though the firſt Seeds of Things Vence 


are ſolid, all Beings that are compounded, ſuch as r, 
Air and Water, Earth and Fire, may be ſoft, %. 
(however made, or by what Power form'd) and 
from them be produced, becauſe there is a Void 
ſtill mix'd with Things; and, on the contrary, 
if theſe firſt Seeds were ſoft, what Reaſon can 
there be aſſign*d whence hardned Flints and Iron 
could be form'd, for Nature would want the 
proper Principles to work upon; and therefore 
theſe firſt Seeds muſt ſimple Solids be, by whoſe 
Union cloſe and compact all Things are bound 
up firm, and ſo diſplay their Strength and hardy 
a A | | 
Acain, f becauſe each Being in its Kind has 
certain Bounds prefix*d to its Increaſe, and to the 
Preſervation of its Life, and ſince by Nature's 
Laws it is ordained to each how far their Powers 
to act or not extend; ſince Nothing changes, and 
every Thing goes on as it began, each Kind of 
Birds, moſt ſteady in their Courſe, ſhew the 
ſame Colours painted on their Wings, the Prin- 
ciplesof Matter whence they ſpring muſt be fix*d 
and unchangeable ; if the Seeds of Things could 
change by any Means, *twould be unknown 
| what could be form'd, what not; by what 
Means every Being is limited, and ſtops ſhort 
within the Bounds it cannot break; nor could 


© Soft Bodies may be compounded of ſolid Seeds by the In- 
termixture of Void; but if the Seeds were ſoft, how hard 
Bodies ſhould be made from them is impoſſible to conceive. 

f How could Animals carry always upon them the diſtin- 
guiſhing Marks of their ſeveral Kinds, if they were not formed 
of Principles not liable to Change or Diſſolution ? If the Seeds 
could be changed or diſſolved, neither Men nor any other 
Animals would retain their uſual Shapes 3 ſome would enjoy a 

rodi out Strength and Length of Days, while others of the 
ame Kind would be puny and ſhort-lived. We ſhould ſee 
frequently white Crows, and ſometimes black Swans. 


Vol. I. 8 . | the 


I. i LinT 
Nec toties poſſent generatim ſccla referre 
Naturam, motus, victum, moreſque parentum, 
Tum porro, quoniam extremum cujuſque cacumen; 
Corports eft aliquod, noſtri quod cernere ſenſus 
Fam nequeunt, id nimirum fine partibus exſtat, 595 
| | Et Minima conſtat natura; nec fuit unquam 
Þ 5 Per ſe ſecretum, neque poſthac eſſe valebit; 
1 | Alterius quoniam eſt ipſum pars, primaque, & ima: 
1 Inde aliæ, atque aliz fimiles ex ordine partes 
i Agmine condenſo naturam Corporis explent. 600 
| Quæ quoniam per ſe nequeunt conſtare neceſſe *ſt 
Herere, ut nequeant ulla ratione revelli. 
Sunt igitur Solida Primordia ſimplicitate; 
Quæ minimis ſtipata coherent partibus arte. 
Non ex ullorum conventu conciltiata, 605 
Sed magis eterna pollentia Simplicitate : 
Unde neque avelli quicquam, neque diminui jam 
Concedit Natura reſervans ſemina rebus, | 
Preterea, niſi erit Minimum, Parviſſima quaque | 
Corpora conſtabunt ex partibus Infinitis; 610 
Quippe ubi dimidiæ partis pars ſemper habebit | 
Dimidiam partem, nec res perfiniet ulla: 
Etręò rerum inter ſummam, minimamque qui eſcit ? 
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the Courſe of Time in every Age, the Nature, 
= Motion, Diet, and the Manners of the old Sire 
; impreſs upon the Young. 
| BESI DES, © becauſe the utmoſt Point or the 
: Extreme of every Body ſomething is the Eye 
Jo cannot diſcern, it is not made of Parts, but is in 
Nature what we call the Leaſt; which n&er ex- 


iſts of itſelf, divided from Body, nor ever can, 


becauſe it is the very Firſt and Laſt of ſomething 
elſe. For *tis by heaping up ſuch Parts as theſe, 
% | one by another, that complete the Being of every 
Body. Since then they can't ſubſiſt apart, and 
ſeparate, they muſt needs ſtick cloſe, nor be di- 
# vided by the utmoſt Force. Theſe Seeds there- 
fore are in their Nature ſolid, and ſimple, form'd 
of ſmalleſt Parts bound cloſe ; not tied together 
by united Seeds of various Kinds, but in them- 
ſelves entire, eternally unmix*d and pure, from 
which Nature will ſuffer Nothing to be forced or 
& leſſened, reſerving them as firſt Seeds, to form 


and to repair thoſe Things that die. 


EZ ſmalleſt Bodies muſt be compoſed of Parts bound- 
& leſs and infinite; the Half of every Being muſt 
then contain another Half, ſo there would be no 
End of ſtill dividing 3 and where would be the 
Difference between the ſmalleſt and the largeſt Bo- 


Every Seed is of neceſſity ſimple and indiſſoluble, becauſe 
it conſiſts of Parts even the leaſt that can be conceived, and 
which no Art or Strength can disjoin, becauſe no Art or 
D 32 can reduce into Nothing; for Nothing goes into 
Nothing. 
3 The firſt Seeds are eternal and not to be diſſolved, not be- 
EE cauſe they are deſtitute of Parts, but becauſe they are ſolid, 
and therefore cannot be broken in pieces, nor divided by the 
greateſt Force. Theſe Parts have no Parts, and are purely 
= Mathematical ; for unleſs ſuch Leaſis are allowed, there would 
be no Inequality between the greateſt and the ſmalleſt Things, 
WT becauſe er of them would contain infinite Parts alike ; and 
thus both of them would be infinite, which is abſurd. ; 
E 2 dies ? 
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Ac Alx, » ſuppoſe there was no Leaſt, the 4roms. 
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Non erit ut diſtent: nam quamvis funditus omnis 
Summa fit infinita, tamen Parviſſima que ſunt, 615 


Ex Infinitis conſtabunt partibus æquò, 


Quoi quoniam ratio reclamat vera, negatqu? 
Credefe poſſe animum, victus fateare neceſſe */t, 
Eſſe ea que nullis jam predita partibus exſtent, 

Et Minima conjtent natura. Que quoniam ſunt, 620 
Ila quoque eſſe tibi Solida, atque Aiterna fatendum, 
Denique ni Minimas in parteis cuncta reſolvi 

Copere conſutſſet rerum Natura creatrix, 
Jam nihil ex illis eadem reparare valeret : 


 Propterea quia, que multis ſunt partibus autta, 625 


Neon poſſunt ea, que debet Genitalis habere 

Materies, varios Connexus, Pondera, Plagas, 

Concur ſus, Morus, per que res queque geruntur. 
Porro, fi nulla ſt frangendis reddita finis 


Corporibus, tamen ex eterno tempore quedam 630 


| Nunc etiam ſuperare neceſſe i Corpora rebus, 


Quæ nondun clutant ullo tentata periclo : 

At quoniam fragili natura-predita conflant, 

Diſcrepat æternum tempus Potuijje manere 

Innumerabilibus plagis vexata per evum. 625 
Duapropter, qui Materiem rerum eſſe putirunt 

Ignem, atque ex igni Summan conſiſtere ſolo 
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dies? None in the leaft ; for though the whole be 
intirely infinite, yet Bodies that are ſmalleſt woul 
contain infinite Parts alike, which, ſince true 
Reaſon exclaims againſt, nor will allow the Mind 
to give aſſent, you mult, convinced, profeſs that 
there are Bodies which are void of Parts, and are 
by Nature Leaſt; ſince ſuch there are, you muſt 
admit them Solid and Eternal. 

LasTLy, i if Nature, Parent of Things, had 
not .compelled all Things that periſh then to be 


reſoly*d into Leaſt Parts, ſhe could from them 


repair Nothing that dies; for Bodies that are 
form'd of various Parts can never be endued with 
Properties, which the firſt Seeds of Things ought 
to poſſeſs, as Union, Weight, and Force, A- 
greement, Motion, by which all Things act. 
AnD yet, * ſuppoſe that Nature had allowed 
no End to Bodies being divided, yet ſome Bo- 
dies from Eternity muſt have been, which by no 
Force could ever be ſubdued. But Bodies that 
are form'd of brittle Seeds, and to be broken, 
could not have remained for Ages infinite, vexed 


as they have been with endleſs Blows, but muſt 


have been diſſolv'd. | 
WHEREFORE, thoſe Sages who have thought 

that Fire is the firſt Principle of Things, aad 

from that alone the whole is form'd, do greatly 


i If Nature did not leſſen even to the minuteſt Mites, the 
Matter of which Things are formed would be unfit to undergo 
thoſe Changes, and receive thoſe Figures, to which it muſt be 
expoſed ; for if thoſe minute Bodies were formed ct ſeverak 
Parts, and contained within them any Void, they would not 
be endued with an equal Weight, or uniform Motion; and 
tlierefore could never be united together. | | 

& Tf there were no Solids Which could not be diffoly- 
ed, where can we find thoſe Bodies that from Eternity have re- 


m.uned unbroken ? for frail Atoms, that for fo long a 'I'ract of 


Time have been expoſed to infinite Strokes and Blows, mull of 
necethity have been diftolved. | 


E:3 | err 
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| Magnopere d vera lapfi ratione videntur. 
HERAc11Tus init quorum dux prælia primus, 
Clarus ob obſcuram linguam magis inter inaneis, 640 
Duamae graveis inter Graios, qui vera requirunt. 
Omnia enim Stolidi magis admirantur, amantque 
Inverſis que ſub verbis latitantia cernunt : 
Veraque conſtituunt, que belle tangere poſſunt 
Aureis, & lepido que ſunt fucata ſonore. 645 
Nam cur tam varie res poſſent eſſe, requiro, 
Ex vero ft ſunt Igni, puroque create ? 
| Nil prodeſſet enim calidum denſerier Ignem, 
= | Nec rarefieri, fi paries Ignis eandem 
| | Naturam, quam totus habet ſuper Ignis, haberent. 
Acrior Ardor enim conductis partibus efſet: 651 
Languidior porro disjeftis, diſque ſupatis. 
Amplius hoc fieri nibil eft, quod poſſe rearis 
Talibus in cauſis, nedum variantia rerum 
Tanta queat denſis rariſque ex Ignibus eſſe. 655 
 Atque Hi ft faciant, admiſtum rebus Inane; 
Denſeri poterunt Ignes, rarique relingui : 
Sed, quia multa ſibi cernunt contraria, muſſant, 
Et fugitant in rebus Inane reliuguere purum, &, 
Ardua dum metuunt, amittunt vera viat : 660 
Nec rurſum cernunt exempto rebus Inani, 
Omnia denſeri, fierique ex omnibus unum 


Corpus, 


Book I. Of the Nature of Things. 55 
err from the true Rule of Reaſon. The Cham- e 
pion of theſe, Heraclitus, enters firſt the Liſts, Nera 
more famed for dark Expreſſion among empty 

Greeks, than with the Wiſe, who ſearch for 
Truth; for none but Fools admire, and love 
what they ſee couch'd in Words abſtruſe ; and 
that they take for Truth which quaintly moves 
the Ear, and painted o'er affects by witty Jing- 
ling of the Sound. | | 

For how ſuch various Beings could ariſe, I aſk, 
if form'd from pure and real Fire? To ſay, ®that 
the hot Fire is now condens'd, and ſometimes rari- 
fied, would noughtavail; the ſeveral Parts muſt ſtil 
retain the Nature of Fire, the ſame which the Fire 
had when whole; the Heat would be more fierce, 
the Parts condens'd, more languid when divided 
and made rare. There's nothing more than this 
you can derive from Cauſes ſuch as theſe, much 
leſs ſo great Variety of Things can be produced 
from Fire or Fiame, condenſed or made rare. 

Id pEED, would they admit in Things a Void, f 
Fire then might be condens'd orrarified ; but This, = 
becauſe it contradicts their Schemes, they murmurat, 1 
and will allow in Things no empty Space: So, while 
they fear to grant this difficult Truth, they loſe 
the Way that's right, nor do they ſee, by not al- 
lowing there is in Things a Void, all Bodies 
would be denſe; and out of all one only would be 

1 He taught, that all Things are made of Fire, and re- 
ſolv'd again into Fire; and tho' the Poet ſingles out this Phi- 
loſopher, he takes it for granted, that his Arguments conclude 

as ſtrongly againſt others; ſince whatever oppoſes this Doc- 
trine of F ire, will equally hold good againit the Air, or any 
other of the Elements. | 

m Heraclitus aſſerted, that Fire, by being condenſed, grows 
moiſt, and ſo becomes Air; and the Air, by Compreſſion, be- 
comes Water; which Water, by Condenfation, is turned into 
Earth: But this is not proved; for the more the Fire is condenſed, 
the more it is Fire, and the Rarifaction is nothing to the pur- 
poſe ; for rarify Fire as much as you will, it will Kill be Fire. 

E 4 made, 
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Corpus, nil ab Jo quod poſit mittee roptim, 


Aſtifer Ignis uti lumen jacit, atque vaporem : 


Ut videas non e ſtipatis partibus eſſe, . 665 


Quod je forte ulla credunt ratione poteſſe 

Igneis in cœtuſtingui, mutareque corpus; 
Scilicet ex ulla facere 1d i parte reparcent, 

Occidet ad Nihilum nimirum funditus Ardor 
Omnis, & ex Nihilo fient quacunque creantur. 670 
Nam quodeunque ſuis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuò hoc mors eſt illius, quod fuit ante; 
Proinde aliquid ſuperare neceſſe ſt incoluinè olli, 

Ne tibi res redeant ad Nilum funditus omnes, 

De Nibiloque renata vireſcat copia rerum. 675 
Nunc igitur, quoniam certiſſima corpora quædam 


Sunt, que conſervant naturam ſemper eandem, 


Quorum abitu, aut aditu, mutatoque ordine, mutant 

Naturam res, & convertunt corpora ſeſe, 

Scire licet non eſſe hæc Ignea corpora rerum. 680 

Nil referret enim quedam decedere, abire, 

Atque alia attribui, mutarique ordine quædam, 

Si tamen Ardoris naturam cuntta tenerent. 

Ignis enim foret onnimodis, quodcungque crearent. 

Verum, ut opinor, ita t: Sunt quædam Corpora, 
gquorum „ 685 


Concurſus, 
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made, which could by force emit Nothing without 


it ſelf, as the hot Fire emits both Light and Heat, 
which ſhews it N not compoſed of crouded Parts, 
without a Void. DST 

Bur if they think, that n Fire in all its Parts 
may be extinguiſh*d, and ſo its Body change; if 
they inſiſt that This may once be done, then the 

whole Fire muſt be reſolv'd to Nothing, and 
Things new-form from Nothing muſt ariſe 3 
for whatſoever is chang'd, and breaks the Bounds 
of its firſt Nature, dies, and 1s no more what firſt 
it was: ſome Seeds of Beings therefore muſt ſtill 


remain whole and unhurt, leſt Things to No- 


thing ſhould perfectly return; and then revive, 
and ſhould again from Nothing be reſtored. 
Bur now, ſince there remain ſome certain 


Seeds that keep their Nature ſtill the ſame, 5 


whoſe Abſence or their Preſence, and their 
Change of Order change the Nature of compound 
Bodies, you mult not think that theſe © firſt Seeds 


are fiery; if they were, what would it ſignify 
what Seeds are abſent, or what retire, what o- 


thers take their place, how others may their 
Rank and Order change, ſince All would ſtill be 
in their Nature Fire, and Beings form'd from 
Them muſt wholly be of Fire? But, as I think, 
the Cafe 1s thus : Some certain Seeds there are by 


If Fire be a ſimple and anne Thing, of which 
all Things are made, it cannot change without totally periſh- 
ing; a compound Body may change, and aſſume another 
State, but a Body uncompounded, if it loſes its firſt Nature, 
entirely dies. 

o The firſt Seeds are not fiery in their own Nature; if they 
were, neither adding, detracting, nor tr: anſpoſing g them, -woald 
ſignify nothing to produce any Effect : for if tne Nature of 
Fire Kill continued ſafe, nothirg but Fire can be made M it. 
He ſays further, that certain Corpu cles, whole Form cannot 
be perceived by Senſe, are the firit Princi; les ot Things, from 
whoſe meeting and unitir g in various M anners, Fire ard all 


| Things elſe ale produced. NT 
3 | whoſe 
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Concurſus, Motus, Ordo, Pofitura, Figuræ, 


Efficiunt Ignes, mutatoque ordine mutant 
Naturam ; neque ſunt Igni fimulata, neque ullæ 
Preterea reii, que corpora mi;tere poſſit 
Senſibus, & noſtros adjectu tangere tactus. 690 
Dicere porro Ignem res omneis eſſe, neque ullam 
Rem veram in numero rerum conſtare, niſi Ignem, 
Quod facit Hic IpEu, perdelirum eſſe videtur. 
Nam contra Senſus ab Senſibus ipſe repugnat : 
Et labefactat eos, unde omnia credita pendent: 695 
Unde hic cognitus eſt iꝑſi, quem nominat Ignem. 
Credit enim Senſus Ignem cognoſcere vere, 


Caætera non credit, nihilo que clara minus ſunt : 


uod mihi cum vanum, tum delirum eſſe videtur. 

Quo referemus enim? Quid nobis certius iꝑſis 700 

Senſibus eſſe poteſt, quo vera ac falſa notemus ? 
Præterca, quare quiſquam magis Omnia tollat, 

Et velit Ardoris naturam linquere ſolam, 

Quam neget eſſe Ignis, Summam tamen eſſe relin- 

quai? 

Aqua videtur enim dementia dicere utrumque. 705 
Quapropter qui Materiem rerum eſſe putdrunt 

nem, atque ex Igni Summam conſiſtere poſſe : 

Et qui principium gignundis Atra rebus 

Conſtitutre : aut Humorem 3 putirunt 

Fingere res ipſum per ſe : Terramve creare 710 


Omnia 


Air, Thales Hiliſius, that Water, and Phere 
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whoſe Concuſſion, Motion, Order, Site, and Fi- 
gure, Fire is form'd; and when their Order is 
chang'd, they change the Nature of this Fire; 
but theſe firſt Seeds have nothing fiery in them- 
ſelves, nor of ſuch a Nature are they, as to ſend 
forth Bodies to be perceiv*d by Senſe, or be the 
Object of our Touch. | 

? AND now to ſay that every Thing is Fire, 
that no true Thing in Nature does exiſt but Fire, 


as this Man does, is Madneſs all; he contradicts 


his Senſes by his Senſe, and overthrows thoſe 
Teſts of Truth by which all Things are known: 
For *tis by Them we know that Thing which he 


calls Fire, and this Senſe concludes, it truly 
knows the Nature of this Fire; but then all other 


Things it will deny, which equally are true. 
This is to me a vain and fooliſh Way to judge; 


for to what ſhall we apply? And what can be 


more ſure than are our Senſes to us, by which we 
fully know Falſhood and Truth? 

Bes1DEs, why any one ſhould all Things elſe 
diſclaim, and only Fire allow, or ſay there's no 
ſuch Thing as Fire, and all Things elſe allow, 
either of theſe is vain, and equal Madneſs to be- 
lieve. 

WHEREFORE, * thoſe Sages who contend that 
Fire is the firſt Principle, and that of Fire all 
Things conſiſt, and thoſe who make the Air the 
firſt Seeds of Bodies, and ſuch who ſay the Wa- 


ter 1s the ſole Cauſe of Beings, or that the Earth 


P Heraclitus confeſſes, he knows Fire by the Help of his 
Senſes ; Lucretius urges, that by his Senſes he diſcovers other 
Things beſides Fire. The Philoſopher never denied, but that 
other Things beſides Fire appcired, but he would not allow 
them to be; the Poet inſiſts, that other Things beſides Fire 
truly are, and that the Senſes evidently diſcover them to be. 

4 Heraclitus held, that Fire, Araximenes Vilefrus, that 
cydes, that Earth 


all 


was the firlt Principle of all 1 kings. 
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Omnia, & in rerum naturas vertier omners : 


Magnopere d vero longeque errdjſe videntur. 
 Aade etiam qui conduplicant primordia rerum, 
Aera jungentes Igni, Terramque Liquori : 


Et qui Quatuor ex rebus poſſe omnia rentur, 713 


Ex Igni, Terra, atque Anima procreſcere, & Im- 
— | 
Quorum Acragantinus cum primis EMPEDOCL ES 
3 
Inſula quem Triquetris terrarum geſſit in oris : 
Quam fluitans circum magnis amfractibus equor 
Jonium glaucis aſpergit virus ab undi: 720 


Anguſtoque fretu rapidum mare dividit undis 


Ttalie terrai oras & finibus ejus: 
Hic eſt vaſia Charybais, & hic Atnea minantur 
Murmura flammarum rurſum ſe conligere iras, 
Faucibus eruptos iterum ut vis evomat igneis: 725 
Ad calumgue ferat flammai fulgura rurſum : 
Quæ cùm magna modis multis miranda videtur 
Gentibus humanis regio, viſendaque fertur, 
Rebus opimg bonis, multa munita virum vi: | 
Nil tamen hoc habuiſſe Viro praclarius in ſe, 730 
Nec ſanctum magis, & mirum, carumque videtur. 
Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantur, & exponunt praclara reperta; 
V vix humana videatur ſtirpe creatus. | 

Hic tamen, & ſupera, quos diximus, inferiores 


Partibus egregie multis, multoque minores, 736 


Quanquam multa bene, ac aivinitits invententes 


Ex 
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all Things creates, and can infuſe itſelf into the 
Nature of all Things, do ſtrangely err, and wan- 
der wide from Truth, 
AnD ſo do thoſe who double the firſt Elements Dings are 
of Things, and to produce all Beings, join the * 7a _ 
Air to Fire, the Earth to Water, or believe that ant 5 
from all Four all Beings are produced, and ſpring : 
from Air, and Water, Earth and Fire. ..*  _ 
THE Chief of theſe we rank Empedocles of ES = 
Agrigentum, born in«Sicily, the Iſland famed for cles. | 
its three Promontories, whoſe Sides the Jonian 
Sea flows all around, with mighty Windings, 
from whoſe Coaſts the Sea, by a narrow Frith, 
divides the Bounds of 1taly. Here is the fierce 
Charybdis, here Atna roars, and threatens loud 
to ſuck in Flames .of Vengeance, with greater 
Force to belch them out again, burſt from his 
Jaws, and throw the flaſhing Fire high as the 
Sky. This Iſland, tho' renown'd by Men for 
many Things, and worth their Sight, rich in the 
beſt Advantages of Life, by mighty Men defen- 
ded, yet produced Nothing more glorious /than 
this One great Man, Nothing more venerable, 
admired, and dear. Beſides his Verſe, that from his 
Soul Divine flows ſweetly, ſo clearly proves, and fo 
explains the noble Secrets he has found, he ſeems 
ſcarce born of Human Race, but from the Gods. 
Yz T He, with others of inferior Note we 
named before, remarkably, by great Degrees, and 
much below him, tho? theſe have ſucceeded well 
in their Scarch, and many Things have found as if 


The Son of Meton, born at Agrigentum in Sicily, who 
taught that all Things were formed of the four Elements, Fire, 
Water, Air, and Earth. Whatever Lucretius objects againſt 
his Doctrine, will conclude likewiſe againſt thoſe who hold, 
that Things are produced from two or three Elements only ; 
for if four cannot be thought ſufficient, much leſs will a fewer 

Number ſuffice. oo 
inſpired, 


T. Loe 1 1; 
Ex adyto tanquam cordis reſponſa dedire 
Sanctius, & multo certa ratione magis, quam 
Pythia, que tripode ex Phæbi, lauroque profatur; 
Principiis tamen in rerum fecere ruinas, 741 
Et graviter Magni magno cecidere ibi caſt : 
Primum, quod motus, exempto rebus Inani, 
Conſtituunt, & res molleis, raraſque relinquunt, 
Aera, Solem, Ignem, Terras, Animalia, Fruges: 745 
Nec tamen admiſcent in eorum corpus Inane. 

Deinde quod omnino finem non eſſe ſecandis 
Corporibus faciunt, neque pauſam ſtare fragori; 
Nec prorſum in rebus Minimum conſiſtere quicquam : 
Cum videamus id extremum cujuſque cacumen 750 


Eſſe quod ad ſenſus noſtros Minimum eſſe videtur: 


Con icere 


N 
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inſpired, and have pronounced their Oracles 
(from the moſt cloſe Receſſes of their Souls) much 
more Divine, and founded more on Reaſon than 


Pythia, ſacred Propheteſs, from Tripod, or from 


Apollo's Laurel ever ſpoke, Yet they have made 
ſad Havock, when they ſearch into the Principles 
of Things, and fell with this Great Man's Miſ- 
takes together with Him. | 

AnD firſt, * becauſe, denying there is Void in 
Bodies, they admit of Motion, and allow that 
Things are ſoft or rare; as the Air, the Sun, the 
Fire, the Earth, the Creatures, Fruits, and yet 
will mix no empty Space in the Contexture of 
Bodies that are form*d. 

AND then they ſet no Bounds to Bodies being 
divided, nor will admit an End to Blows that 
break their Frame; nor will they grant that ſuch 
a Thing as Leaſt is found in Bodies, when we 
plainly fee that every Being has a Part, a Point 


that utmoſt lies, and obvious to our Senſe, which 


is the Leaſt of all; and thence conclude, that ut- 


He objects againſt the Philoſophers, firſt, that they admit 
of Motion, of Rareneſs and Softneſs, and yet deny a Void. 
Secondly, that they aſſert all Bodies to be infinitely diviſible, 
which he oppoſes. Thirdly, that their firſt Seeds are ſoft, and 
conſequently ſubject to change; and if they could change, 
they muſt be annihilated : but he has proved before, that No- 
thing proceeds or returns to Nothing. Fourthly, that the E- 
lements they ſet up are contrary to one another, and therefore 
will mutually deſtroy one another, at leaſt they can never unite 
in the Compoſition of Bodies. He obſerves, fifthly, that if 
they ſay the Elements loſe their Nature, when they arechanged 
into Things, and that Things are again changed into them, in 
this Caſe he ſays, the Elements are not more properly the 
Principles of Things, than Things are the Principles of the E- 
lements. If they ſay the Elements {till retain their Nature, 
he inſiſts, that Nothing of one Species, and of one Name, 
could then be produced, but only a certain rude and undigeſted 
Mafs of Fire, Air, Earth, and Water; as of the Things of 
Gold, Silver, 'Tin, and Braſs, Nothing can ever be made but 

a Heap of Gold, Silver, Tin, and Braas. 


moſt 
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Conjicere ut poſſis ex hoc, quod cernere non quis, 
Extremum quod habent, Minimum conſiſtere rebus. 

Huc accedit item, quod jam primordia rerum 
Mollia conſtituunt, que nos nativa videmus 75; 
Eſſe, & mortali cum corpore funditus; atqui 
Debeat ad Nihilum jam rerum Summa reverti, 
De Nihiloque renata vireſcere copia rerum: 
Quorum uirumque quid a vero jam diſtet, habebas. 

Deinde inimica modis multis ſunt, atque venena 
Tpſa fibi inter ſe : Quare aut congreſſa peribunt, 761 
Aut ita diffugient, ut tempeſtate coorta, 1 
Fulmina diffugere, atque Imbreis Ventoſque videmus. 

Denique Quatuor ex rebus fi cuntta creantur, 
Aue in eas rurſum res omnia diſſokountur, 5765 
Qui magis illa queunt rerum Primordia dici, 


| Quam contra res illorum, retroque putari ? 


Alternis gignuntus enim, mutantque colorem, 

Et totam inter ſe naturam tempore ab omni: 

Sin ita fort? putas, Ignis, Terreque coire 770 
Corpus, & Acrias auras, Roremque liquorum, 

Nil in concilio naturam ut mutet eorum : 

Nulla uibi ex illis poterit res eſſe creata, 


Non Animans, non Exanimo quid corpore, ut Arbos: 


Quippe ſuam quidque in cætu variantis acervi 775 


| Naturam oftendet, miſtuſque videbitur Aer 


Cum Terra ſimul, atque Ardor cum Rore manere : 
At Primordia gignundis in rebus oportet 

Naturam Clandeſtinam, cacamque adbibere, 
Emineat nequid, quod contra pugnet & obſtet, 780 
D110 minus eſſe queat proprie, quodcunque crgatur. 


Quin 
* 
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moſt Point 1s that ſame Leaſt in Things too ſmall 
to be'diſcover*d by the Sight. | 

Bzs1DEes, theſe Men make their Principles of 
Things conſiſt of ſoft Seeds, which we ſee are 
born, and altogether mortal in their Frame; it. 
ſo, the whole of Things muſt have return'd to 
Nothing, and be again from thence reſtored 
how iftanc both from Truth you have heard be- 
fore. | 

Arp then ſuch Seeds are many times at war 
among themſelves, and Poiſon to each other, 
and fo will periſh in the Attack, or fly ſcatter'd, 
as in a Tempeſt we obſerve the Thunder, and 
the Showers and Wind diſperſe. 

 LasTLY, if all Things from four Elements 
are form'd, and into them are finally diſſolv'd, 
why ſhould they rather the firſt Principles of 
Things be called, than Things the Principles of 
them? For they are produced alternately, are 
ever changing their Form and their whole Na- 


W ture mutually into each other; but if by chance 


| you think the Body of the Fire and Earth is join- 
ed, that Air is joined to Water, and thus uni- 
ted, each Element preſerves its Nature ſtill en- 
tire; Nothing from Seeds like theſe could have 
been form'd, not Men, nor Things inanimate, 
as Trees: For every Element in this various Heap 
of Matter, ever changing, would difplay its pro- 
per Nature ſtill ; you'd ſee the Air mix'd with 

the Earth, and Fire with Water joined. But 
the firſt Principles whence Things are form'd 
ſhould be in Nature cloſe and undiſcern'd, that 
Nothing might appear, which ſhould oppoſe or 
Jar, and thus prevent the compound Body from 
being uniform, and make it conſiſt of Parts diſſi- 
milar, confuſed and void. 
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Et primum faciunt Ignem ſe vertere in Auras 


Humorem primum, poſt Aera, deinde Calorem : 


Ex aliis ea, que nequeant convertier unquam : 


* 


T. LVcxETII n . 


Quin etiam repetunt d cælo, atque ignibus us 


Aeris: hinc Imbrem gigni, Terramque creari 
Ex Imbri, retroque @ Terra cuncta reverti, #785 


Nec ceſſare hæc inter ſe mutare, meare 

De Cwlo ad Terram, de Terra ad Sidera Mundi: 
Quod facere haud ullo debent primordia pats. 
Immutabile enim quiddam ſuperare neceſſe t; 790 
Ne res ad Nihilum redigantur funditus omnes. 
Nam quodcunque ſuis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuò hoc mors eſt illius, quod fuit ante, 
Quapropter, quoniam que paullo diximus ante, 0 
In commutatum veniunt, conſtare neceſſe t 795 


Ne tibi res redeant ad Nihilum funditus omnes. 
Quin potins tali natura prædita quædam 
Corpora conſtituas, Ignem ft forte crearint, 
Poſſe eadem demptis gaucis, pauciſque tributis, 800 
Ordine mutato, & motu, facere Aeris auras : 
Sic alias aliis rebus mutarier omneis. 

At manifeſia palam res indicat, inquis, in auras 
Aeris e Terra res omnes creſcere, alique z 
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Bo OR IL. Of the Mature of Things. 


BE SID Est, Philoſophers like Theſe derive their 
Tranſmutation from Celeſtial Fire; and fit, 
they make this Fire to change to Air, from Air 
is Water form'd, the Earth from Water; and 
then again, from Earth theſe Elements return, 
firſt Water, then the Air, and laſt the Fire. 
Nor do theſe conſtant Changes ever ceaſe among 
themſelves, but ſtill proceed from. Heaven to 
Earth, from Earth to Stars, that light the 
World. But the firſt Seeds of Things muſt by 
no means be thus diſpoſed ; ſomething immu- 
table muſt needs remain, leſt Things ſhould ut- 
terly to Nothing be reduced : For whatſoever 
ſuffers a Change, by palling o'er the Bounds of 
its firſt Nature, dies, and is no more what it firſt 
was. Thoſe Elements therefore, which, as we 
ſaid above, admit of Change, muſt needs conſiſt 
of other Seeds which never can change at all, leſt 
Things ſhould utterly to Nothing be reduced: 
Then rather fay, there are fome certain Principles 
in Nature Which are the Sceds of Fire, ſuppoſe, 
and ſome of theſe being taken away, or elſe by 


adding more, by changing of their Order or their 


Motion, they compole the Air, and ſo all other Be- 
ings may be produced by Changes ſuch as Theſe, 
u Bur you lay, that common Fact does clear- 
ly ſhew, that all Things grow, and rile into the 
Air, 


t Empedocles and his Followers taught, that the Elements 


are continually prey ing upon and robbing one another; but the 

Poet urges, that if the Principles change, they will fall into 
3 «I 5 

Nothing; and therefore, ſince they allow the Elements are 


chang'd, they cannot be the firtt Principles of Things: For 


Nothing comes from Nothing, and therefore, there mult be 
an immutable Matter, Which being variouſly moved, produ- 
ced now Fire, now Air, now Earth, now Water. | 

u He raiſes an Objection, that Plants and all Animals grow, 
and are nouriſhed by the four Elements ; and therefore are ſaid 


to be the Principles of all Things: but he replies, that they 


1 are 
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Et niſi tempeſtas indulget tempore fauſto, 805 
Imbribus, & tabe nimborum arbuſta vacillant. 
Solgue ſua pro parte fovet, tribuitque calorem : ' 
Creſcere non poſſunt Fruges, Arbuſta, Animantes. 
Scilicet: & nifi nos Cibus aridus, & tener Humor © 
Adjuvet, amiſſo jam corpore, vita quoque omnis 8 10 
Omnibus è nervis atque offibus exſolvatur : © 
Adiutamur enim dubio procul, atque alimur nos 
Certis ab rebus, certis aliæ atque aliæ res. 
Nimirum quia multa modis communia multis 
Multarum rerum in rebus Primordia miſta 815 
Sunt, ideo variis variæ res rebus aluntur. | 
Atque eadem magni refert Primordia ſæpe 
Cum quibus, & quali poſitura contineantur : 
Et quos inter ſe dent motus, accipiantque. 
Namque eadem Calum, Mare, Terras, Flumina, 
| Solem 5 820 
| Conſtituunt; eadem Fruges, Arbuſta, Animanteis : 
Verùm aliis, alioque modo commiſta moventur. 7 
Quin etiam paſſim noſtris in Verſibus ipfis 1 
Multa Elementa vides multis communia verbis: - 
Cum tamen inter ſe Verſus, ac verba neceſſe *ſt 82; 
Confiteare & re, & ſonitu diſtare ſonanti : 
Tantum Elementa queunt permutato ordine ſolo : 
At rerum que ſunt Primordia, plura adhibere 
Paſſunt, unde queant varia res queque creari. 
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Boox I. Of the Mature of Things. 
Air, and are ſupported by the Earth ; and unleſs 


the Seaſon, in happy Time, indulges Rain, and 
ſhakes the Trees with driving Showers, unleſs the 


Sun, on his Part, cheriſhes and gives his Heat, 


nor Fruits, nor Trees, nor Creatures could in- 
creaſe, Tis true, but theſe are not firſt Seeds; 


and we likewiſe, unleſs dry Food and kindly Juice 


ee e our Bodies, they mult periſh, and every 


park of Life, out of our Nerves and Bones, 


muſt be extinct. We are upheld, no doubt, and 


nouriſhed by certain Means; and other Things 


are ſtaid by certain others; for many common 
Principles of many Things are mix*d in each. 
And therefore, the various kind of Things we 
find ſupported in a different manner; but yet it 


much concerns with what, and in what Order, 


theſe firſt Seeds unite, and what Motion they 
give and take among themſelves; for the ſame 


Seeds compoſe Heaven, Earth, the Sea, the Ri- 


vers, and the Sun, the ſame compoſe the Crea- 
tures, Fruits, and Trees, they differ only as they 
are moved by others, and as their Mixture dif- 
fers in themſelves. 

So, in theſe Lines of mine, the many Letters 
you ſee are common to the Make and Form of 
many Words; and yet, you mult confeſs, the 
Verſes and the Words are much unlike in Senſe 
and Sound : Such is the Force of Letters, by 
Change of Order only. But the firſt Seeds of 
Things being more, muſt needs admit of Changes 
more different ; from whence proceeds that great 
18 5 of Things we ſee produced. | 


22 more the Principles than Wine, Wheat, and other Things, 

by which we ſupport Life ; for Things that nouriſh are not 
erefore Princh les, but Thoſe from which they receive a 

Contexture, which makes them fit Nouriſhment for Things: 


F 3 Now, 
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Nune S ANAxAGORÆ ſerutemur. Homæome- 
riam, 830 
Quam Græci memorant, nec noſtra dicere lingua 


Concedit nobis patrii ſermonis egeſtas : 


Sed tamen ipſam rem facile t exponere verbis, 


Principium rerum quam dicit Homæomeriam: 


Offa videlicet e pauxillis atque minutis 835 


 Offibr® . fic & de pauvxillis atque minutis 


Viſceribus Viſcus gigni: Sanguenque creari, 


Sanguinis inter ſe multis coeuntibu guttis : 


Ex Aurique putat micis conſiſtere poſſe 


Aurum: & de Terris Terram concreſcere parvis: 
Ignibus ex Ignem: Humorem ex umoribus eſſe: 841 
Cetera conſimili fingit ratione, putatque. 

Nec tamen eſſe ulla parte IDE u in rebus Inane 
Concedit, neque crp0:ibus finem eſſe ſecandts : 
Quare in utraque mihi pariter ratione videtur, 845 
Errare, atque IL LI, ſupera quos diximus ante, 

Adde quod imbecilla nimis Primordia ſingit, 


9: Primoraia ſunt, fimili que prædita conflant 


| Natura, atque ipſæ res ſunt ; æquògue laborant, 


Et pereunt, neque ab exitio res ulla refrenat * $59 
Nam quid in oppreſſu valido durabit eorum, 


„ 
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4 No w, let us inquire into the * Homweomery of Ait 
Y Anaxagoras, the Greeks ſo call it, but the Po H α]ονν 
verty of the Latin Tongue will not allow us to 
expreſs it; but yct, by a ſhort Periparaſis, we 
8 can explain that Thing which he calls Homaoime 
197, and makes the Principle of Bodies. For in- 
ſtance, Bones proceed from ſmall and little 
= Bones, and Fleſh is made of ſmall and little Bits 
of Fleſh; and Blood is form'd of many Drops of 
Blood flowing together; and Gold, he thinks, 
= conſiſts of little Grains of Gold; and Earth 
= grows firm by Particles of Earth; Fire is made 
= of Fire; Water from Water ſprings; and all 
Things elſe, he thinks, from Cauſes ſuch as 
Theſe ariſe. | 8 
Axp yet this Man in no Caſe will allow in 
Things a Void, nor that there is an End to Bo- 
dies being divided: He equally miſtakes in both 
and fo do thoſe Sages ſpoken of before. 
BesIDEs *, the Seeds he choſe are much too 
weak, if of the iame frail Nature they conſiſt, as 
do the Things themſelves, they equally fall to 
decay, and periſh, nothing hinders them. from 
Death : For which of theſe can long hold out a- 
gainſt the fierce Jaws of Death, and ſo eſcape 


* Homeomery ſignifies a Likeneſs of Parts; we call Homao- 
meries thoſe Things whoſe minuteſt Parts have the Name of 
the Whole, as Stones, Gold, Blood, Sc. : 

Y 'This Philoſopher held the Matter of which all 'Things are 
produced to be infinite, and made it conſiſt of very minute Par- 
ticles, exactly like one another, confuſed at firit, but reduced 
afterwards into Order by the Divine Mind. Things he aſ- 

ſerted were formed of ſimilar Parts, as Bones of little Bones, 
Blood of Drops of Blood, Sc. | 

* If like Things conſiſt of like, and the Principles are ex- 

actly of the ſame Nature with the Compounds, it follows that 
they are both equally liable to periſh ; for certainly no Reaſon 

can be given, why a {mall Part of Flefh ſhould not be equally 

obnoxious to Corruptior. as a greater. | 


F 4 Deſtruction, 
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Ut mortem effugiat lethi ſub dentibus ipſis? 
Enis? an Humor? an Aura? quid horum? San- 
guen? an Ofa? 

Nil, ut opinor, ubi ex quo res funditus onnis 

Tam mortalis erit, quam que manifeſta * 855 

Ex oculis naſtris aliqua vi victa perire. 

At neque recidere ad Nihilum res poſſe, neque autem 

Creſcere de Nihilo, teſtor res ante probatas. 
Preterea quoniam Cibus auget corpus _ | 

Scire licet, nobis Venas, & Sanguen, & Ofa, 

Et Nervos alienigenis ex partibus eſſe : 


Sive C ibos omneis commiſto corpore dicent 


Eff, & habere in ſe Nervorum corpora parva, 


| Offaque, S 0mnno Venas, parteiſque Cruoris ; 


Fiet, uti Cibus omnis & aridus, & Liquor ipſe, 86 5 


Ex alienigenis rebus conſtare putetur, 


Off bus, & Nervis, Veniſque, & Sanguine miſto. 
Preterea quecunque e Terra corpora creſcunt ; ; 
Si ſunt in Terris, Terras conſtare neceſſe 2 


Ex alienigenis, que Terris exoriuntur. 870 | 
Transfer item, totidem verbis utare licebit + 


In Lignis fi flamma latet, fumuſque, ciniſque : 


Ex alienigenis conſiſtant Ligna neceſſe t. 


 Linquitur hic tenuis latitandi copia quedam 
1d quod ANAXAGORAsS fibi ſumit, ut omnibus omneis 
Res putet immiſtas rebus latitare : ſed illud 8 76 
Apparere unum, eujus font Pluria miſta, | ; 
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Deſtruction, cruſhed between his very Teeth ? 
Can Fire? Can Air? Can Water? Which of theſe? 


CanBlood? CanBones? In my Opinion none. All 


Things in Nature then would equally be liable to 
Death, as are ſuch Things we ſee before our 
Eyes dy any Force deſtroy*d. But this, I think, 
is fully proved before, that Nothing can fall to 
Nothing, or from Nothing riſe. 


Bes1DEs, * fince Food increaſes and ſpores b 


- Body, then we know the Veins, the Blood, 
the Bones, conſiſt of heterogeneous and Parts 

iſſimilar, as does our Food. But if they ſay all 
Food conſiſts of Parts various and mixed, and in 
itſelf contains the little Strings of Nerves and 
Bones, and all the Veins and Parts of Blood, 
then all dry Meat and Drink muſt needs con- 
ſiſt of Parts diſſimilar, of Bones, of Nerves, of 
Veins, and mingled Blood. | 

FURTHER, if all Things which grow from 
the Earth are in the Earth contain*d, the Earth 
muſt then conſiſt of Parts diſſimilar, as do thoſe 
Things which from the Earth ariſe. Now change 
the Theme, but keep the Terms the fame; in 
Wood if Flame and Smoke, and Aſhes lay con- 
ceaPd, then Wood muſt needs conſiſt of Parts of 
different Frame. 

Bur here a thin Evaſion ſeems to ſhake this 
Argument a little; and Anaxagoras himſelf makes 
uſe of it: he thinks all Things are mixed with 
all Things and lie hid, but that one Thing only 


2 The Body is ſupported by ſeveral Sorts of Food, which 
Plainly conſiſts of diffrnilar Parts ; and therefore the Parts of 
our Body conſiſt of diſſimilar likewiſe : for the ſeveral Parts of 
it, the Ts, the Veins, the Nerves, are nouriſhed with dit- 
ferent and diſfimilar Aliments. If it be pretended, that 2 0 
Aliments contain ſome Particles of Bones, Nerves, c. 
follows that there is not in thoſe Bodies that Homeomery ha a- 
gmed by Anaxagoras. 


| appears, 
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Et magis in promptu, primaque in fronte locata: 
Quod tamen a vera longe ratione repulſum iſt. 
Conveniebat enim Fruges quoque ſæpe minutas, 8 80 
Robore cum ſaxi franguntur, mittere fignum 
Sanguinis, aut alium noſtro que corpore aluntur : 
Cum lapidi lapidem terimus, manare cruorem, : 
Conſimili ratione Herbas quoque ſæpe decebat, 
Et laticis dulceis guttas, ſimiligue ſapore 885 
Mittere, lanigere quali ſunt ubera lafis : | 
Scilicet & Glebis terrarum ſæpe friatis 
Herbarum genera, & fruges, frondeiſque videri, 
Diſpertita, atque in Terris latitare minute : 
Poſtremo, in Lignis cinerem fumumque videri, 890 
Cum prefraa forent, igneiſque latere minutos. 
Quorum nil fieri quoniam manifeſta docet res, 
Scire licet non elſè in rebus res ita miſtas : 
Verum ſemina multimodis immiſta latere 
 Multarum rerum in rebus communia debent. 895 
At ſepe in magnis fit montibus, inquis, ut altis 
Arboribus vicina cacumina ſumma terantur 
Inter ſe, validis facere id cogentibus Auſtris, 
Donec fulſerunt flammæ fulgore coorto : 
| Scilicet : & non eſs lignis tamen inſitus Ignis, goo 
| Verlim Semina ſunt Ardoris multa, terendo 
Quæ cum confluxere, creant incendia ſylvis. 
Quoòd fi tanta foret ſylvis abſcondita flamma, 
Non poſſent ullum tempus celarier Ignes: 
* volgo Hlvas, Arbuſta cremarent.. 995 
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appears, of which it moſt abounds, and on the 
Surface lies; but this Reply is vain, and wide 
from Truth ; for then the little Grains of Corn, 
when ground, would ſhew ſome Signs of Blood, 
or of ſome other Parts which form our Bodies; 


and when we wear the Stones, the Blood would 


flow. By the like Reaſon Herbs would ſweat 


ſweet Drops of Liquor, ſo delightful to the Taſte, 


as low from Dugs of woolly Sheep, and Clods 
of crumbled Earth would ſhew the various Kinds 
of Fruits and Herbs, and Leaves diſtin& and hid 
in ſmalleſt Particles within the Earth; And then, 


in Wood divided, might be ſeen conceaPd Athes 


and Smoke, and ſmalleſt Parts of Fire. But ſince 
Experience ſhews Nothing of this appears, we 
mult conciude there? sno ſuch Mixture as This in 


Things; but ſay, that common Seeds of many 


Things in various Order join'd, are mix'd in eve- 
ry Thing, and lie conceal'd. | 
Bor oft, b you ſay, upon the Mountain Tops, 
the Heads of lofty Trees that grow together are 
by the violent Blaſts of forcing Winds, fo rubb'd 


by cloſe Colliſion, that they ſoon are all on fire, 


and Flames ſhine out. Tis true, and yet there's 
no actual Fire within the Wood, but many Seeds 
of Fire, which by hard Rubbing unite, and fo 
the Wood is all in flames. For if fo much of 


Fire had lain concealed within the Wood, this 


Fire would have appeared immediately, and fo 
conſumed the Wood intirely, and burnt its Root 
Branches to the ground. . 


b He ſays, there is not any Fire in the Tree itſelf, but that 
the Seeds of Fire, or the Moleculæ of the Atoms, being dit- 
poſed in a certain and new Order, and daſhing with Violence 
3 one another, exhibit and produce the Species of Fire. 
If there were actually Fire in Woods and Foretts of 'Frees, it 


would certainly ſhew its Strength, and make a wide De- 
action, | 55 
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Famne. vided ipitur, paullo quod diximus ante, 
Permagni referre eadem Primordia ſape 
Cum quibus, & quali poſitura contineantur, 
Et quos inter ſe dent motus, accipiantque ; 


| Atque eadem paullo inter ſe mutata creare 910 


Teneis e Lignis, quo patio Verba quoque ipſa 

Tnter ſe paullo mutatis ſunt elementis, 

Cum LiGcNa, atque I6nNEs diſtincta voce notemus. 
Denique jam quæcunque in rebus cernis apertis, 

Si fieri non poſſe putas, quin Materia 915 

Corpora conſimili natura prædita fingas, 

Hac ratione tibi pereunt Primordia rerum: 

Fiet uti riſu tremulo concuſſa cachinnent, 

Et lacrymis ſalſis humectent ora, genaſque 
Nunc age, quod ſupereſt, cognoſce, & clarius audi. 


Nec me animi fallit quam ſint obſcura, ſed acri 921 


Percuſſit thyrſa Laudis ſpes magna Meum cor, 
Et ſfimul incuſſit ſuavem mi in pettus amorem 
Muſarum : quo nunc inſtinctus, mente vigenti 


Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 525 


Trita ſolo : juvat integros accedere fonteis, 

Atque haurire : juvatque novas decerpere flores: 
Inſignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam, 

Unde prius nulli veldrint tempora Muſe : 

Primitin quod magnis doceo de rebus, & arttis 930 
RELLIGIONUM animos nodis exſolvere pergo : 
Deinde quod obſcura de re tam lucida pango 
Carmina, Muſz0 contingens cuncta lepore, 
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| You ſee therefore of what Concern it is, as we 


obſerv'd before, with what firſt Principles thoſe 


Seeds are joined, and in what Order placed, and 
what the Motions are they give and take among 
themſelves, and how, the Seeds remaining ever 
the ſame, bur yet their Order changed, produce 
a Fire from Wood; juſt as we write Ignis and 
Lignum, tho? quite different Words, they are 
yet compoſed of Letters much the ſame. 

LAsTLy, if Things moſt obvious to the Senſe, 
you think, cannot be form'd, unleſs you make 
their Seeds conſiſt of Principles the ſame in Na- 
ture, thoſe Principles would be deſtroy*d ; you'd 
ſee ſome Seeds would © ſhake their little Sides 
with Laughing, ſome bedew their Face with 


Tears. 


No w, what remains obſerve, attend me cloſe 


I know my Theme is dark, but the great Love. 


of Praiſe pricks on my Heart with ſharpeſt Spurs, 
and ſtrikes my Soul at once with ſweet Deſire of 
the moſt tuneful Nine; by this urged on, my 
Mind in Rapture, I haunt the Muſes Seats, of 
difficult Acceſs, and yet untrod; I love to ap- 
proach the pureſt Springs, and thence to draw 


large Draughts. I love to crop freſh Flowers, 
and make a noble Garland for my Head ; from 


thence, where yet the Muſes never bound ano- 
ther's Temples with a Crown like mine. And 


: firſt, I write of lofty Things, and ſtrive to free 


the Mind from the ſevereſt Bonds of what Men 
call Religion; then my Verſe I frame ſo clear, al- 
tho* my Theme be dark; ſeaſoning my Lines 
with the Poetic Sweets of Fancy, and Reaſon 


© Some late Philoſophers ſeem at leaſt to favour this F 
of Anaxagoras, when they aſſert, that theſe Affections do in- 
deed, in ſome ſort, præexiſt in the Elements, tho not in the 
ſame manner as in Man | | | 


Ll 
. 
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T. Leet Lin. 
Id quoque enim non ab ulla ratione videtur : 
Sed veluti Pueris abſinthia tetra medentes 925 
Cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 
Ut Puerorum tas improvida ludificetur 


 Labrorum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 


Abſinthi laticem, deceptaque non capiatur, 940 


Sed potiùs tali facto recreata valeſcat : 


Sic ego nunc, quoniam hec Ratio plerumque videtur 
Triſtior eſſe, quibus non eſt tractata, retroque 


Volgus abhorret ab hac, volui tibi ſuaviloquenti 


Carmine Pierio Rationem exponere noſtram, 945 
Et quaſi Muſzo dulci contingere melle, 

Si tibi forte animum tali ratione tenere 

Verſibus in noftris poſſem, dum perſpicis omnem 
Neturam rerum, qua conſtet compta figura, 
Sed quoniam docui, Solidiſima Materiaz 959 
Corpora perpetuò volitare invitta per avum 


| Nunc age Summai ecquenam fit finis eorum, 


Necne fit, evolvamus: item, quod Inane repertum *ſi 
Seu locus, ac ſpatium, res in quo queque genantur, 
Pervideamus utrum finitum funditus OmnE 939 
Conftet, an Immenſum pateat vel ad uſqueprofundum? 
OMNE guod eft, igitur, nulla regione viarum 
Finitum ft: namque Extremum debebat habere. 
Extremum porro nullius poſſe videtur 
Eſſe, niſi ultra fit quod ſiniat, ut videatur, 960 
Quo non longius bac ſenſus natura ſequatur, 


n 
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juſtifies the Method. For as the Phyſicians, when 


they would prevail on Children to take down a 
bitrer Draught of Wormwood, firſt tinge the 


| Edges of the Cup, that fo the Childrens unſul- 


petting Age may be deceiv'd, at leaſt their Lips, 
and take the bitter Juice, thus harmleſly betrayed, 
but not abuſed, they have their Health reſtored : 
So I, becauſe this Syſtem ſeems ſevere and harſh, 
to ſuch who have not yet diſcern'd its Truth, 
and the common Herd are utterly averſe to this 
Philoſophy, I thought it fit to ſhew theſe rigid 
Principles in Verſe ſmooth and alluring, and 
tinge them, as it were, with ſweet Poetic Ho- 
ney, thus to charm thy Mind with my ſoft Num- 
bers, till you view the Nature of All Things 
clearly, and perceive the Figure and the Order 
they diſplay. 

Bur ſince I taught the Principles of Matter 
are ſolid, are eternal, ever-moving, nor are de- 
ſtroy'd; now, come, let us enquire, whether 
they have an End, or are by Nature infinite : 
and ſince we have found a Void or Place, or Space 
in which all Things are mov*d, let us now ſee 
whether the Univerle, made up of Void and Bo- 
dy, be circumſcrib'd, or does to a profound Im- 
menſity extend, _ Ds | 

THIS 4 Al, therefore, does not admit of 
Bounds ; for if it did, then it muſt have ſome- 
thing Extreme: Now, no Extreme can be, un- 


fleſs it lies beyond thoſe Things whoſe Bounds, 


or whoſe Extreme it is, from whence they may 
be ſeen, and beyond which our Faculty of Sight 
can reach no further. Now ſince we muſt own, 


4 Whatever is finite has an Extreme, but whatever has an 
Extreme may be ſeen by what is without or beyond it. Now 
the Univerſe, or the All, is not ſeen by any Thing that is be- 
yond it; therefore the Univerſe has no Extreme. 


that 
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T. Lucgegrt: Lis. l. 
Nunc extra Summam quoniam ni bil eſſe fatendum ſſt, 
Non habet Extremum : caret ergo fine, modoque : 
Nec refert quibus alſiſtas regionibis ejus, | 
Uſque adeo quem quiſque locum poſſidit, inomneis 96; 
Tantundem parieis infinitum Omne relinquit. 

Præœterea, fi jam finitum conſtituatur 


Onmne quod eſt ſpatium, fi quis procurrat ad oras 


Ultimus extremas, jaciatque volatile telum, 


Id validis utrùm contortum viribus ire 970 


Dus fuerit miſſum mavis, longeque volare, 
An prohibere aliquid cenſes, obſtareque poſſe ? 
Alterutrum fatearis enim, ſummaſque neceſſe gt, 
Quorum utrumgue tibi effugium præcludit, & Onne 
Cogit ut exempta concedas fine patere. 973 
Nam ſive eſt aliquid, quod prohibeat, officiatque 
Quò minu* quo miſſum t veniat, finique locet ſe, 
Sive foras fertur, non eſt ea fint* profecto. 
Hoc patto ſequar, atque oras ubicunque locaris . 
Extremas, quæram quid Telo denique fat. g80 
Fiet uti nuſquam poſit conſiſtere fints : 
£ffugiumque fugæ prolatet copia ſemper. 
Præterea ſpatium Summa totius omne 


| Undique  incluſum certis confiſteret oris, 


Finitumqut 
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that nought can be beyond the Al, this Al has 
therefore no Extreme, it has no End, no Bounds; 
nor does it ſignify what Spot of this great All 
you ſtand upon; for on what Part ſoever you are 
fix d, you have a wide and infinite Space around 
you every way. | | Se 
Bur if this wide Extent of Space be finite and 
circumſcribd, let a Man ſtand upon the utmoſt 
Verge, and from thence throw a © Dart, whether 
you chooſe this Dart, with mighty Force thus 
caft, ſhould reach the Mark deſign'd, and fly 
ſwift on, or whether you think that ſomething 
ſhould hinder or oppoſe its Flight, and one of 
theſe you muſt WE 4 now either way you are 
caught, and can't eſcape : You are forc'd to own 
this All lies wide extended without Bounds. For 
whether there be ſomething that does hinder and 
ſtop its Flight, ſo that it cannot reach the Mark 
deſign'd, and there reſt ſtill and fix*d ; or whe- 
ther it flies forward, there this End you cannot 
fix: for if it ſtops, then ſomething muſt lie be- 
yond the utmoſt Verge; and if it flies, there is a 
Space beyond the extremeſt Brink. And thus I 
follow cloſe, and whereſoe'er you place the ex- 
tremeſt Bounds, I ſtill demand what comes of 
your Dart? So that no Bounds can any where be 
fixed, but Space immenſe will always give a 
Paſſage to its Flight. | 
BEsipEs, were this A!P's extended Space ſhut 
up by certain Bounds on every Side, and. was by 


* Suppoſe the Univerſe be finite, and let a Man be placed 
on the extremeſt Verge of it, and ſtrive to throw a Dart, ei- 
ther the Dart will fly forward, or ſomething will ſtop it; if it 
flies forward, there is a Space beyond the extremeſt Brink; if 
: be _ by any Thing, there muſt be Something without 

e utmo | . 
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T. LuexETII LIʒ2. I. 
Finitumque foret, jam copia Materia? 9985 
Undique ponderibus ſolidis conflixet ad Imum; 
Nec res ulla gent ſub cali tegmine poſſet : 
Nec foret omnino Cœlum, neque lumina Solis: 
Quippe ubi materies omnis cumulata jaceret 
Ex infinito jam tempore ſubſidendo ', 990 
At nunc nimirum requies data Principiorum 
Corporibus nulla *jt : quia nil eſt funditus Imum, 
Dud quaſi confluere, & ſedes ubi ponere poſſint ; 
Semper & affiduo motu res quægue genuntur 
Partibus in cunctis, æternaque ſuppeditantur 995 
Ex Inſinito cita corpora Material. 
Poſtremò ante oculos rem res faire videtur, 
Aer diſſepit Colleis, atque Aera Montes; 
Terra Mare, & contra Mare Terras terminat om. 
neis. . | | 
_ Owe guidem vero nihil eft quod finiat extra: 1000 
Eſtigitur natura loci, ſpatiumque profundi, 
Quod neque clara ſuo percurrere flumina curſu 
Perpetuo poſſint evi labentia trattu : 
Nec prorſum facere, ut reſtet minus ire, meands : 
U/que adeo paſſim patet ingens copia rebus, 100; 
Finibus exemptis in cunftas undique parteis. 
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Nature finite, then this f Maſs of Matter, preſs'd 


by its ſolid Weight, had long ere now ſunk to 


the loweſt Place, and therefore Nothing under 
the Vault of Heaven could have a Being, nor 
could there be Heavens at all, or the Sun's Light. 
For then the Seeds of Things that had been ſink- 


ing from all Eternity, would in Confuſion lie on 
Heaps ; but now the Principles of Bodies having 


no Reſt at all, are ever moving, becauſe there's 
no ſuch Thing as loweſt Place, to which they may 
deſcend, no fix'd Abode where they ſhould reſt; 
but Things are ever carried by Motion never- end- 
ing, through every Part of this vaſt All, from 
whence the active Seeds of Things ariſe, and are 
eternally ſuppliet. | 

FuRTHER®, we ſee one Thing bounds 
in another; the Air bounds in the Pris, the 
Hills the Air, the Earth ſhuts up the Sea, and 
then again the Sea ſurrounds the Earth; but this 
Great All Nothing exterior to it ſelf can bind. 
For the Nature of this Place, this empty Space, 
is ſuch, that Rivers of the ſwifteſt Stream, were 
they to run for Ages infinite, with a perpetual 


Current, could not run through it, or ever by 


their running prove they had leſs of their Courſe 
to run ſo vaſtly wide this mighty Space of 


| Things extended lies on all Sides, every way, 


without all Bounds. 


f the Univerſe were finite, in that finite Space there 
would be ſome loweſt Place, to which Matter that by its natu- 
ral Gravity had been ſinking from all Eternity, would have 
ſunk down and reſted. And thus it would have happened long 
ago, that the univerſal Matter having reached the /owve/? 
Place, would from that Time have generated Nothing; for 
Nothing can proceed frbm Seeds that are at Reft. | 

8 There can be Nothing exterior to the Univerſe that can 


be its Bound, ſince that very Thing that is exterior to it is a 


Part of it; for the Univerie contains / that is. 
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T. LucxETIII LIꝝ᷑. I. 
Ipſa modum porro ſibi rerum Summa parare 


Ne poſit, Natura tenet : quia Corpus Inani, 

Et quod Inane autem ſt, finiri Corpore cogit : 

Ut fic alternis Infinita omnia reddat. 1010 
Aut etiam, alterutrum nifi terminet alterum eorum, 

Simplice natura & pateat tantum Immoderatum : 
Nec Mare, nec Tellus, nec Celi lucida templa, 


Nec Mortale genus, nec Divim corpora ſancta 


Exiguum poſſent horai fitere tempus. 101; 


Nam diſpulſa ſuo de catu Materia? 

Copia ferretur magnum per Inane ſoluta. 

Sive adeo potiùs nunguam concreta credſſet 

Ullam rem, quoniam cogi disjecta nequiſſet. | 
Nam cert neque confilio primordia rerum 1028 


Oraine ſe quæque, atque ſagaci mente locarunt; 
| mine 


Ni 
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BesiDts®, the Laws of Nature do provide, 
that this Univerſe of Things will not admit of 


Limits to itſelf, becauſe Body is Bound to Void, 
and Void a Bound to Body; and by this mutual 
Termination it is, that this great All becomes 


| Immenſe ; for were not each a Bound unto the 


other, were Body not a Limit ſet to Void, the 
Void would be infinite, and. all finite Bodies 
would be diſſolv'd, and ſo nor Sea, nor Earth, 
nor the bright Heavens, nor mortal Race of Men, 


nor ſacred Bodies of the Gods could be one Mo- 


ment of an Hour, for the Seeds of Bodies being 
diſunited in themſelves, would fly, and quite diſ- 
ſolv'd, be carried through the Void; or rather, 
being never joined, had form'd no Being; for 
once ſcatter'd through this Space, they could 
not be compelled to join again. 

Fox certainly i the Principles of Things could 
never range themſelves in Form or Order, . by 


Counſel, or by Wiſdom of the Mind, nor any 


d This Argument is allowed to be very intricate, and hard 
to be explained ; he ſeems to mean that Body and Void mu- 
tually bind each other, and that an Immenſity muſt needs pro- 
ceed from the mutual Termination; becauſe neither of them, 
that is, neither Body nor Void, can be the laſt, bur whatever 
— no Part that can be the Leaſt or extremeſt, that indeed is 

nite. L 

i The Stoichs held the World to be a rational Creature, and 
to conſiſt of Heaven and Earth, as of Soul and Body. The 
Heavens, they ſaid, were the ſame to the whole, as Reaſon is 
to Man, and the Stars were the Eyes of the World. He de- 
rides this Opinion, and teaches, that after a Length of 'Time 
all Things were produced by a fortuitous Concourſe of theſe 
indiviſible Bodies, which after ſtriking, joſtling and crouding 
one another in the infinite Void, perhaps for many Myriads 


of Ages, after all poſſible Configurations, Changes, Poſtures, 


Succeſſions and Agitations, happened at laſt to fall into this 
goodly Fabrick of the Univerſe. This is the Syſtem of Epi- 
curus concerning the firſt Beginning of Things, which com- 
mon Senſe ſufficiently overthrows. Rd 
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Nec quos quæque darent motus pepigere profetts : 
Sed quia multimodis, multis, mutata, per Omne 

Ex inſinito verantur percita plagis, 

Omne genus motus, & cætus enperiundo, 1625 
Tandem deveniunt in taleis diſpaſituras, 

Qualibus bac rebus conſiſtit Summa creata- 

Et multos etiam mag nos ſervata Per annos, 

'Ut ſemel in motus conjetia*ft convenienteis, 
Efficit, ut largis avidum Mare fluminis undis 1030 
Tategrent Amnes, & Solis Terra vapore 

| Fota novet fatus, ſummiſſaque gens animantum 

Floreat, & vivant labentes Atheris ignes. 

Quod nullo facerent pacto, niſi Material 
Ex Infinito ſuboriri copia poſſet, 103g 
Unde amiſſa ſolent reparari in tempore quoque. 

Nam veluti privata cibo Natura animantum 

Diffluit amittens corpus, fic omnia debent 
Diſſolvi, ſimul ac defecit ſuppeditare 
Materies recta regione averſa via.” 1040 
Nec Plagæ poſſent extrinſecùs undique Summam 
Conſervare omnem, quæcunque t conciliata. 
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Dum veniant aliæ, ac ſuppleri Summa queatur. T 
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Compact make how each ſhould move; but being 
chang'd in various Forms, and ſtruck with many 
Blows, they are driven through this Void for ma- 
ny Ages, and having try*d all Kinds of Motion, 
and of Union, they at lengh by chance are ſo diſ- 
poſed, to frame thoſe Bodies of which this Uni- 
verſe of Things conſiſts. And * theſe Seeds once 
thrown into convenient Motions, and keeping in 
the ſame for many Ages, is the true Cauſe that 
Rivers, with a large Supply of Waters from their 
Streams, fill up the greedy Sea, and the Earth, 
ſupported by the Sun's Heat, renews the Fruits, 
and the Race of living Creatures flouriſh, and the 
rolling Stars of Heaven are kept alive; all which 
could never be, if from this infinite Maſs a Sup- 
ply of Seeds flow*d not, from whence decaying 


Things might riſe, and live, and be from Age 


to Age repaired. — R 
Fox as the Animal Creation, deprived of 
Food, muſt periſh, and their Bodies be quite de- 


ſtroy' d, ſo Things mult be diſſolv'd as ſoon as 


Matter, turning from its Courſe, fails to afford 
Supply, and fave the Whole. 


Nok, as ſome may object, can outward Blows 


on all Sides given, preſerve this All of Things we 
ſee compounded, from falling into pieces : They 
may indeed beat thick, and ſtay ſome Part, till o- 
ther Atoms come, and ſo ſupply the Univerſe. 


* After this accidental Coition of the Seeds, they never 
varied from their original and ſtated Motions; and ſo the 
Frame of the Univerſe is preſerved. | 

He means that finite Atoms cannot always, and at every 


Moment of Time, mutually ftrike one another; and when 


they do, they muſt ſometimes rebound, and thus give Time 
and Room for the Principles of the Compounds which affect 


to be in continual Motion, to break the Chain of their Con- 


texture, and to fly away from one another, 


G 4 But 
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Interdum ręſilire tamen coguntur, & una 1045 


Principiis rerum ſpatium, tempuſque fuga? 
Largiri, ut poſſint à cætu libera ferri. 


Quare etiam atque etiam ſuboriri multa neceſſe . 


Et tamen ut Plagæ quoque poſſint ſuppetere ipſæ, 
Jnſinita opus eſt vis undique Material. 1030 
Illud in his rebus longe fuge credere, Memmi, 


In medium Summæ (quod dicunt) omnia niti, 


Atque ideo Mundi naturam ſtare fine ullis 


Iaibus externis, neque qudquam poſſe reſolvi 
Summa. atque Ima, quod in Medium fint omnia nixa, 
(Ipſum fi quicquam poſſe in ſe fiſtere credis: 1055 
Et gue pondera ſunt ſub Terris omnia furſum 
Nitier, in T, erraque retro requieſcere pita * 

Ut per aquas que nunc rerum ſimulacra videmus :) 


Et femili ratione Animalia ſubtu* vagari 1060 


Contendunt, neque poſſe e Terris in loca Coli 
Recidere inferiora magis, quam corpora noſtra 
Sponte ſua poſſint in Celi templa volare : © -4 
Illi cum videant Solem, nos Sidera noctis : 
Cernere, & alternis nobiſcum tempora Cæli 106; 


. Dividere, & nofes parileis agitare, dieſque. 


Sed 


* 
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But oft they are compelled to bound, and leap 


back, and ſo afford the Seeds both Time and 
Place to fly away, and thus to get their former 
Liberty again. Therefore, 'tis fit that many 
Seeds ſhould ſtill ariſe, from Time to Time, for 
a Supply; and that theſe Blows might never 
ceaſe to beat, the Force of Matter muſt be on all 
Sides infinite, «TY 

In theſe Enquiries ſee that you avoid, my Mem- 
miu m, to believe with ſome that ſay, all Bodies 
ſtrive to reach the middle Place of this great Al, 
and ſo the Nature of the World ſtands fix*d, not 
ſtruck at all by outward Blows ; nor can the up- 
per or the lower Parts be ſcatter'd any way a- 
broad, ſince all Things by Nature to the Centre 
tend (as if you could believe that any Thing could 
ſtay and reſt upon itſelf, that heavy Bodies tend 
upwards, and fix their Reſt upon the Surface of 
the Earth oppoſite to us, juſt as we ſee the Images 
of Bodies ſhew themſelves in Water.) By the 
ſame Reaſon they contend, that Creatures walk 
underneath, as we above; nor can they fall into 
the Regions of the Air below, than can our Bo- 


dies naturally fly upwards towards Heaven ; and 


when they ſee the Sun, we view the Stars of 


Night, and ſo by turns they ſhare with us the 


Seaſons of the Heavens, and with us ſtill divide 


| the Nights and Days. 


m He refutes the Opinion, that the Univerſe has a Centre, 
to which all Things tend by their natural Gravity. He ſays, 
there can be no Middle, becauſe the Void is infinite; but what 
is infinite has neither Beginning nor End, and therefore no 
Middle. And grant there was a Centre, yet no Reaſon can 
be given why heavy Bodies ſhould ſtop in the middle Part of 
the Void, when a Void gives way to heavy Bodies equally in 


every Part of it. 4 * 


Bur 


2 
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T. Lex ETII Lis. J. 
Sed vanus Stolidis hæc omnia finxerit error, 

Amplexi quod habent perverse prima viai, 
Nam Medium nibil eſſe poteſt, ubi Inane, locuſque 
Inſinita: neque omnino, fi jam Medium fit, 1070 
Poſſit ibi quicquam hac potiùs confiſtere cauſa, 
uam quavis alia longe regione manere. 
Omnis enim locus, ac ſpatium, quod Inane vocamus, 


Per Medium, per non Medium concedat oportet 


Aquis ponderibus, motus quacunque feruntur.1075 
Nec quiſquam locus eſt, quo Corpora cum venere, 
Ponderis amiſſa vi poſſint ftare in Inani : 

Nec quod Inane autem , illis ſubſiſtere debet, 


Quin, ſua quod natura petit, concedere pergat. 
HFlaudigitur poſſunt tali ratione teneri 1080 
Res in concilio, Megii cuppedine vitte : 


Preterea quoque jam non omnia corpora fingunt 
In Medium niti, ſed Terrarum, atque Liquorum, 


Humorem ponti, magniſque e montibus Undas, 


Et quaſi Terreno que corpore contineantur 1083 
At contra tenues exponunt Aris auras, 


Fit calidos fimul d Medio differrier Igneis, 


Atque 
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Bur vain Miſtake hath form'd this Scheme for 
Fools, who judge perverſly of the Seeds of 
Things. For there can be no Middle, where 
there is a Void or Space that's infinite; or if there 
was, can Bodies, for this Reaſon, rather ſtop 
their Courſe in this Medium, than take up their 
Abode in any Part of Space that's further off. 
For Place, or empty Space, which we call Void, 
muſt equally give way to heavy Movements 
through a Medium, or through none, which 
way ſoe'er their Motions tend; nor is there any 
Place where Bodies, when they come, throw off 
their Weight, and ſtand fix'd in a Void, and 
take their Reſt, Nor can a Void ſupport the 
Weight of Bodies, but muſt by its own Nature 
{till give way. It follows then, that Things are 
not preſerv*d, or held together by this means, as 
if they fondly ſtrove to reach a middle Space. 


Bes1Des, all Bodies, they pretend, do not in- 


cline towards the Centre, but thoſe of Earth and 
Water, the Sea, and Rivers rolling from the Hills, 
and thoſe that are compoſed of ® earthy Parts. 


But the thin Air, they ſay, and the hot Fire are 


carried upwards from the Middle; and hence it 
is the Sky is ſpangled every way with Stars, and 


n Thoſe who ſuppoſe a Centre, aſſert, that the Particles of 
the Earth and Water only tend thither ; but he anſwers, if 
ſome earthly Particles did not riſe upwards likewiſe, how could 
. Animals be nouriſh'd? How could Trees and all manner 
of Plants grow ? He ſays, they pretend that certain ſolid 
Heavens incloſe thoſe light Particles that riſe from the 
Centre, are roll'd round all Things, and hold them in; for if 
theſe Particles were not ſtopt, they would immediately fly 
through the immenſe Void, and the Heavens and the Earth 
would be diſſolved, and fall to pieces; for where any Part of 
the World begins to fail, the Whole will ſoon be diffolved. 
He recites theſe Opinions as Abſurdities, and thinks by ſo do- 
ing he confutes them. | 
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Atuè ideo totum circumtremere Athera ſignis, 
Et Solis flammam per cœli cerula paſci, 


Quod calor à Medio fugiens ibi colligat igneis. 1090 


( Ruippe etiam veſci e Terra mortalia ſæcla: 


Nec prorſum arboribus ſummos frundeſcere ramos 
Poſſe, niſi a terris paullatim cuique cibatum 
Terra det) at ſupra circum tegere omnia Calum 


Ne volucrum ritu flammarum, mænia Mundi 1095 


Diffugiant ſubito magnum per Inane ſoluta, 

Et ne cetera confimili ratione ſequantur : 

Neve ruant cœli tonitralia templa ſuperne, 
Terraque ſe pedibus raptim ſubducat, & omnes 
Inter permiſtas terre, celique ruinas 1100 


Corpora ſolventes, abeant per Inane profundum, 


Temporis ut puncto nihil exſtet relliquiarum, 
Deſertum preter Spatium, & Primordia cæca. 
Nam quacungue prius de parti corpora ciſe 


Conſtitues, hæc rebus erit pars janua lethi; 1105 


Has ſe turba foras dabit omnis Materiar. 
Hec fi pernoſces, parva perfunttus opella, 
(Namque alid ex alio clareſcet ) non tibi cæca 
Nox iter eripiet, quin ultima Natura? 
Pervideas, ita Res accendent mine Rebus. 111 10 


Boox I. Of the Mature of Things. 
the Sun's Flame in his celeſtial Courſe is fed, be- 
cauſe theFire flying from the-Centre, there binds 
up all its Heat; (fo from the Earth all mortal 
Things are fed, nor can the Trees adorn their 
lofty Heads with Leaves, unleſs the Earth to 
every Kind affords its due Support.) They ſay, 
a ſort of Heavenly Canopy above covers the 
whole, and holds it in; leſt the World's Walls, 
their Parts being all diſſolv'd, ſhould inſtantly be 
ſcatter*d through the Void, like ſwifteſt Flames, 
and all Things be o'erwhelm'd in this great 
Ruin; leſt the thundering Vaults of Heaven 
ſhould tumble «from above, and Earth ſhould 
fail our trembling Feet, and the whole Race of 
Men, their Bodies broken and diſſolv'd, ſhould 
wander through the boundleſs Void, amidſt theſe 
mingled, Ruins of the Earth and Heavens; and 
in a Moment nothing would be left but deſart 
empty Space, and ſenſeleſs Seeds. For in what- 
ever Part you will ſuppoſe the Seeds to ſeparate, 
here will be the Gate of Death to Bodies; for 
Matter through the Breach will ruſh abroad, 
and preſs with mighty Force. 78 
Ix This you throughly know, and little Pain 
will ſerve (for one Thing by another you'll ex- 
plain) no more ſhall Darkneſs interrupt your 
Way, but you ſhall view the utmoſt Depths of 
Nature; for Things will ſhew themſelves by mu- 
tual Light. 


© He means the whole Circumference of the Heavens, 
which, like Walls, incloſe and ſurround the World. 


The END of the FIRST BOOK, 
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SECOND BOOK. 


UR Poet made chaice of a Subject naturally 
crabbed, and therefore he adorned it with 
Poetical Deſcriptions and Precepts, of Mo- 


kali) in the Beginning and Ending of his Books. 


In this Book he treats of the Motions and Figures 
of his Atoms, and introduces his Subject with the 
Praiſe of that Philoſophy which Epicurus taught, 
and which he calls, The Doctrine of the Wiſe. 
This he recommends to his Memmius, as what 


vill alleviate all his Care, and deliver the Mind 
from Anxiety and Fear. Then he diſputes about 


the Properties and Qualities of his Seeds or Atoms, 
the firſt of which is Motion. That Seeds do move, 
ig demonſtrated from the Generation of Things, but 
their Motion is downwards ; for all Seeds are hea- 
oy : But when ſolid Seeds meet, they muſt of nece/- 


h rebound every way from one another. Thus 


ſome Seeds happen to unite and join together, and 
thoſe whoſe Union is moſt compat?, compoſe Things 
that are hard and denſe ; but the Seeds whoſe Con- 
nexion is more looſe, make thoſe that are ſoft and 
rare. But ſome Seeds never unite, but lite the 
Particles of Duſt we ſee in the Beams of the Sun, 
are with perpetual Motion carried through the 


other 


The ARGUMENT. 


other Atoms and Tbemſelves. He then explains the 
Swiftneſs of the Seeds that tend downwards z and, 
after his uſual Manner, ſeverely falls upon thoſe 
who confeſs a divine and ruling Providence. Ile 
obſerves that the Seeds, as they tend downwards, 
decline a little from a ſtrait Line; for unleſs they 
did ſo, Nothing at all, at leaſt no free Agent, could 
ever be produced. He ſhews that the Seeds ſtill keep 
the ſame Motion in which they have moved from all 
Eternity; and that no Man ſhould diſtruſt this 
Opinion, becauſe he cannot diſcover this Motion by 
bis Sight, fince the very Seeds themſelves cannot be 
perceived. Figure is the ſecond Quality or Property 
of Seeds, and he proves that all Seeds are not of the 
ſame Figure, but that ſome are round, ſome ſquare, 
ſome ſmooth, ſome rough, ſome hooked, &c. And 
he ſhews at large, what Figures compoſe bitter Bo- 
dies, what ſweet, what hard, what ſoft; that 
this Variety of Figures is not infinite, but that Seeds 
of the ſame Figure are infinite, that is, the Round 
are infinite, the Square infinite, &c. He obſerves, 
that Things are not compoſed of Seeds of the ſame 
Figure, and proves by many Arguments, that com- 
pound Bodies contain Seeds of different Figures; 
Seeds, he ſays, have none of thoſe Qualities which 
we call ſenfible, as Colour, Taſte, Heat, Cold, &c. 
and that they are not endowed with Senſe, tho? co- 
loured, ſavory, het, cold, and ſenfible Things are 
compoſed of them. Laſtly, that theſe infinite Seeds 
flying up and down through the infinite Void, com- 
poſe infinite Worlds, and that theſe Worlds are ſome- 
times increaſed in Bulk by the Seeds that drop down 
out of the infinite Space, and ſometimes diminiſhed 


and diſſolved, becauſe the Seeds pet looſe and fly a- 


way from them into the infinite Space likewiſe; in the 
ſame Manner as Plants and Animals are born, in- 
creaſe in Growth, wax old, and at length die. 

| | T. Lucretii 
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LIBER SECUN DUS. 


2 


& UAVE, mari magno turbamibus ægquora ven- 


E terra magnum alterius Peblare laborem; 
Non quia vexari quemquam ſſt jucunda voluptas, | 
Sed, quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave It. 


Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri «5 * 
Per campos inſtructa, Tua fine parte pericli 
Sed nil dulcius eft, bene quam munita teuere 


Edita doctrina Sapientum templa ſerena ; 
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. Lucretius Carus, 


= OF THE 

NAT U REV THINGS. 

ru Gs 
::conDB00Kk. 


Hils pleaſant, when a Tempeſt drives the 
' Waves, in the wide Sea, to view the 

ſad Diſtreſs of others from the Land; 
not that the Pleaſure is ſo ſweet that others ſuf- 
fer, but the Joy is this, to look upon the IIIs 
from which yourſelf are free. It likewiſe gives 
delight to view the bloody Conflicts of a War, in 
Battle ranged over all the Plains, without a Share 
of Danger to yourſelf: But nothing is more 
ſweet, than to attain the ſerene tho? lofty Heights 
of true * Philoſophy, well fortified with Learning 
of the Wiſe, and thence look down on others, 


a The Poet introduces his Subject with the Praiſe of that 
Philoſophy taught by Epicurus; and intending in this Book 
= to treat of the Morions and Figures, and other Qualities of his 
Atoms, he relaxes the wearied Mind of his Memmins, by 
ee arning him of the Dangers and Calamities of others, and 
SE allure him to the Study of that Philaſophy which he calls 
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Deſpicere unde queas Alios, paſſimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis quærere vite, 10 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 


Nocteis atque dies niti præſtante labore 


Ad ſummas emergere opes, rerumque potiri : 
O miſeras hominum menteis{ 6 pectora ceca! 


| Qualibus in tenebris vitæ, quantiſque periclis 15 
Degitur hoc evi, quodcunque *ſt | nonne videre 
Nil aliud ſibi Naturam latrare, niſi ut, cum 


Corpore ſejunitus dolor abfit, mente fruatur 


Jucundo ſenſu, cura ſemota, metuque ! 


Ergo corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus 20 
Eſſe opus omninò, que demant quemque dolorem, 


- Delicias quoque uti multas ſubſternere poſſint, 


Gratius interdum neque Natura ipſa requirit. 


Si non aurea ſunt juvenum fimulacra per adeis 
Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 25 


Lumina nocturnis epulis us ſuppeditentur, 


Nec domus argento fulget, auroque renidet; 


Nec citharis reboant laqueata auratagque templa : 


Attamen inter ſe proftrati in gramine molli 


Propter aquæ rivum, ſub ramis arboris alte, 30 


Non magnis opibus jucunde Corpora curant : 


Preſertim cum tempeſtas arridet, & anni 
Tempora conſpergunt viridanteis floribus herbas, 


Nec calidæ citiùs decedunt corpore febres, 


Textilibus ſi in pitturis, oftroque rubenti 35 


Jactaris, quam fi plebeia in veſte cubandu iſt: 


Quapropter quoniam nil noſtro in corpore Gaze 


"Y 
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and behold Mankind wandering and roving eve- 
ry way, to find a Path to Happineſs; they ſtrive 
for Wit, contend for Nobility, labour Nights 
and Days, with anxious Care, for Heaps of 
Wealth, and to be Miniſters of State. 

O wretched are the Thoughts of Men ! How 
blind their Souls! In what dark Roads they grope 
their way, in what Diſtreſs is this Life ſpent, 
ſhort as it is! Don't you fee Nature requires no 
more, than the Body free from Pain, ſhe may 
enjoy the Mind eaſy and chearful, remov'd from 
Care and Fear? | 

AN p then we find a littie will ſuffice the 

Nature of our Bodies, and take off every Pain; 
nay, will afford much Pleaſure, and Nature 
wiſhes for nothing more deſirable than this. 
What tho? no * Golden Images of Boys, holding 23, 1e, 
forth blazing Torches in their Hands, to light of all 
the Midnight Revels of the Great, adorn thy nary 
Houſe? What tho” thy Rooms ſhine not with 754g. 
Silver, nor are overlaid with Gold, nor do thy 
arched gilded Roofs rebound with The ftrong 
Notes of Muſick ? Yet we find Men ſweetly in- 
dulge their Bodies, as they lie together on the 
ſoft and tender Graſs, hard by a River's Side, 
under the Boughs of fome high Tree, without a 
Heap of Wealth; chiefly when the Spring ſmiles, 
and the Seaſon of the Year ſprinkles the verdant 
Herbs with flowery Pride. Nor will a burning 
Fever ſooner leave the Body, when you are toſ- 
ſed in Cloaths embroidered on Beds of bluſhing 
Purple, than when you lie in coarſeſt Blankets, 
Since Riches then afford no Comfort to our Bo- 


b The Golden Statues uſed in the Houſes of Perſons of Qua- 
$ lity, inſtead of Sconces and Candleſticks in their Entertam- 


ments by Night, : 


100 IT. LucxETII LI B. II. 


Proficiunt, neque Nobilitas, neque Gloria regni: 
Quod ſupereſt, animo quoque nil prodeſſe putandum : 
Si non forte tuas Legiones per loca campi 40 
Fervere cum videas belli ſimulacra cienteis : 
Fervere cum videas Claſſem, lattque vagari, 
His tibi tum rebus timefaf#e Relligiones 
E,fugiunt animo pavidæ, mortiſque timores : 
Tum Vacuum pectus linquunt, curaque ſolutum. 45 
Quod ſi ridicula hæc, ludibriaque eſſe videmus, 
Re veraque Metus hominum, Curæque ſequaces, 
Nec metuunt ſonitus armorum, nec fera tela : 
Audatterque inter Reges, rerumque Potenteis 
Verſantur, neque fulgorem reverentur ab auro, 50 
Nec clarum veſtis ſplendorem purpureat : 
Quid dubitas, quin omne fit hoc rationis egeſtas, 
Omnis cum in tenebris præſertim vita laboret 2 
Nam veluti Pueri trepidant, atque omnia cæcis 
In Tenebris metuunt: fic nos in Luce timemus 55 
Interdum nihilo que ſunt metuenda magis, quam 
Due Pueri in Tenebris pavitant, finguntque futura, 
Hunc igitur terror em animi, tenebrajque neceſſe *ſt 
Non Radii ſolis, neque lucida tela diei 
Diſcutiant, ſed Nature ſpecies, Ratioque. 60 
Nunc age, quo motu GENITALIA Materiai 
| CorPoRA res varias gignant, genitaſque reſobvant, 
Et qua vi facere id cogantur, queve /it ollis 


” e Fil | Reddila 
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dies, nor Nobleneſs, nor the Glory of Ambition, 
"tis plain you are to think they do the Mind no 
good. If, when you behold your furious Le- 
gions embattled o'er the Plains, waging mock 
War, or when you view your Navy ſtand eager 
to engage, or bear away o'er the wide Sea, if 
{ſtruck with Sights like theſe, your fearful Super- 
ſtitions, and the Dread of Death, forſake your 
Mind, and leave your Breaſt ſerene, and tree 
from Care, *rwere ſomething. But if theſe Things 
are vain and all Grimace, and the truth is, that 
nor the Fears of Men, nor following Cares fly 
from the Sound of Arms or cruel Darts, but 
boldly force their way among the Kings and 
Mighty of the Earth; nor do they Homage pay 
to ſhining Gold, nor the gay Splendor of a pur- 
ple Robe, Do you doubt but all this Stuff 1s: 
want of Senſe, and all our Life is groping 1n the 


dark? 


For as © Boys tremble and fear every thing in 
the dark Night, ſo we, in open Day, fear 
Things as vain, and little to be feared, as thoſe 


that Children quake at in the dark, and fancy , 


making towards them. This Terror of the 
Mind, this Darkneſs then, not the Sun's Beams, 
nor the bright Rays of Day can ſcatter, but the 
Light of Nature and the Rules of Reaſon. 

Bu T now, come on, remember you attend, 
while I explain by what Motion the Genial Seeds 
of Matter produce the various Kinds of Bodies, 
and diſſolve them when produced, and by what 
Force compelled they act, and what Celerity of 


© As Children dread every thing in the dark, ſo Men are 
terrified with a Belief of Providence and of Puniſhments after 
Death, which, according to Epicurus, are but the Day-Dreams 
of a crazy Mind. 


H 2 Motion 
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Reddita Mobilitas magnum per Inane meandi, | 
Expediam : Tu te diftis prabere memento. 65 

Nam certe non inter ſe ſiipata cobæret 
Materies, quoniam minui rem quamque videmus, 
Et quaſi longinquo fluere omnia cernimus æuo; 


Ex oculiſque vetuſtatem ſubducere noftris : 


Cum tamen incolumis videatur Summa manere, 70 
Propterea quia, que decedunt Corpora cuique, 
Unde abeunt, minuunt : quo venere, augmine donant : 
Illa ſeneſcere, at hæc contra floreſcere cogunt. 

Nec remorantur ibi: fic rerum Summa novatur 
Semper, & inter ſe mortales mutua vivunt. 75 
Augeſcunt aliæ gentes, aliæ minnuntur : | 


Tnque brevi ſpatio mutantur ſecla animantum : 


Et, quaſi Curſores, vitai lampada tradunt. 

Si ceſſare putas rerum Primordia poſſe, 
Ceſſandoque novos rerum progignere Motus; B80 
Avius d vera longe ratione vagaris. 


Nam, 


Boox II. Of the Mature of Things. 103 
Motion they poſſeſs, to force their way thro? all 
the mighty Void. | 


For certain it is, that no 4 Seeds of Matter The Mo- 
ſtick cloſe and unmov'd among themſelves ; for 2% | 
we ſee every thing grows leſs, and perceive all 


Things wear away by a long Tract of Time, and 
old Age removes them quite from our Sight. 
And yet the Maſs of Things ſtill remains fafe and 
entire; and for this Reaſon, becauſe the Par- 
ticles of Matter which fall off, leſſen the Bodies 
from whence they fall, but add to thoſe to which 
they join. Theſe they force to decay; thoſe, on 
the contrary, they increaſe : Nor do they remain 
in this Poſture. And thus the Univerſe of 
Things is continually renewing ; Generations ſuc- 
ceed one another, one Kind of Animal increaſes, 
another waſtes away ; and in a ſhort time the liv- 
ing Creation is entirely changed, and, like © Ra- 
cers, delivers the Lamp of Lite to thoſe that are 
behind; - | | 

Bur if you think the Seeds of Things can be 
at reſt, and, being themſelves unmov'd, can give 
Motion to Bodies, you wander wildly from the 
Way of true Reaſon. For ſince all the Seeds of 


4 He proves there is Motion from the Growth and Decreaſe 
of Things ; for Things grow, becauſe ſome Particles of Mat- 
ter fly, and adhere to them, and Things decreaſe, becauſe ſome 
minute Principles loſe their hold and fly away; and this can- 
not be done without Motion. | | 

© He alludes to certain Games celebrated at Athens in ho- 
nour of Vulcan, in which the Racers carried Torches in their 
Hands, and ſtrove who ſhould firſt reach the Goal, with his 
Torch not extinguiſhed. In this Conteſt, he whoſe Torch 
was extinguiſhed, yielded the Victory to him who came next 
after him; and he, in like manner, to the third: And there 
fore, as the Runner whoſe Torch went out yielded the V i&to 
ry to the Follower, ſo a living Thing, when its Light of Life 
1 extinguiſhed, yo up to another living Thing, as it were, 


its Lamp of Life. 
| 5 H 4 | Things 
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Nam, quoniam per Inane vagantur, cundta neceſſe 

Aut Gravitate ſua ferri Primordia rerum, 

Aut ictu forte alterius : nam cita ſuperne 

Obvia cum flixere, fit, ut diverſa repente 83 

Diffiliant: neque enim mirum, Duriſſima que int, 

Ponderibus ſolidis, neque quicquam d tergis obſtet. 

Et quo jactari magis omnia Materia? 

Corpora pervideas, reminiſcore Totius imum ä 

Nil eſſe in Summa: neque habere * Corpora 
prima © 90 

Confiltant : quoniam 8 patium fine fine, modoque N 

Immenſumque patere in cunctas undique parteis, 


Pluribus oftendi, & certa ratione probatu t. 


Quod quoniam conſtat, nimirum nulla quies eſt 
Reddita Corporibus primis per Inane profundum: 95 


| Sed magis aſſiduo, varioque exercita motu, 
Partim intervallis magnis conflicta reſultant : 
Pars etiam brFvibus ſpatiis nexantur ab Ictu. 


Et quecunque magis condenſo conciliatu, 


Exiguis intervallis connexa reſultant, 100 
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Things are rambling through the Void, they 
muſt - neceſſarily be born along either by their 
own natural Gravity, or by the outward Stroke 
of ſomething elſe f; for when theſe Seeds tending 
downwards meet with others, they mult all fly 
off, and rebound a different way, and no won- 
der, ſince they are hard Bodies, and of ſolid 
Weight; nor is there any thing behind to ſtop 
the Motion ; But, that you may perceive more 
plainly how all the Seeds of Matter are toſſed a- 
bout, you muſt recollect, that there is no ſuch thing 
in the Univerſe as the Loweſt Place, where the 
* firſt Seeds may remain fixed, becauſe I have 
ſhewn fully, and proved by certain Reaſon, that 
Space is without End, without Bounds immenſe, 
and lies extended every way. , 

TH1s being plain, there can be no Reſt poſſibly 
allowed to theſe firſt Seeds, for ever wandering 
through the empty Void ; bur being toſſed about 
with conſtant and different Motion, and ſtriking 
againſt other Bodies s, ſome rebound to a great 
Diſtance, others fly off, but not ſo far; ſuch of 
them as rebound but for a ſmall Diſtance, their 


Contexture being more cloſe, and being hinder'd 


f The Seeds being ſolid are therefore heavy, and heavy 
Things tend downwards, and in their Deſcent lighting upon 
Bodies that are either at reſt, or move more ſlowly than them- 
ſelves, they muſt neceſſarily rebound ; and this is the Cauſe of 
the aſcending Motion, which is violent, the other is natural, 
— Yay are neceſſary to the Generation and Diſſolution of 


8 Since the Seeds are in continual Motion, and ſtrike and 


rebound, this Rebounding is made to hs or Diſtances ; thoſe 
Seeds that rebound to a leſs Diſtance, and are toſſed in a nar- 


rower Space, compoſe hard Bodies, as Iron and Stone; and 


ſuch as rebound to a greater Diſtance, and wander in a wider 

Space, compoſe Bodies that are ſoft and rare, ſuch as Air 

and Fire, | | 
by 
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Indupedita ſuis perplexis ipſa figuris ; 

Heæc validas Saxi radices, & fera Ferri 

Corpora conſtituunt, & cetera de genere horum 

Paucula : Quæ porro magnum per Inane vagan tur, 

Et cita difſiliunt longe, longeque recurſant 105 

In magnis intervallis: hæc Aera rarum 

Sufficiunt nobis, & ſplendida lumina Solis. 
Multaque prætered magnum per Inane vagantur, 

Conciliis rerum que ſunt rejefta, nec uſquam 


Conſociare etiam motus potuere recepta : 110 


Cujus, uti memoro, rei ſimulacrum, & imago 


Ante oculos ſemper nobis verſatur, & inſtat. 


Contemplator enim, cum Solis lumina cunque 
Inſertim fundunt radios per opaca domorum : 

Multa minuta modis multis per Inane videbis : 115 
Corpora miſceri radiorum lumine in iþſo : 

Et velut æterno certamine prælia, pugnaſque 
Edere turmatim certantia : nec dare pauſam, 
Conciliis, & diſcidiis exercita crebris : 

Conjicere ut poſſis ex hoc, Primordia rerum, 120 
Quale fit, in magno jactari ſemper Inani, 
Duntaxat rerum magnarum parva poteſt res 


Exemplare dare, & veſtigia notitial. 
Hoc etiam magis bæc animum te advertere par eſt 


Corpora, que in Solis radiis turbare videntur : 125 


 Quod tales turbæ motus quoque Materia? 


Significant clandeſtinos, cacoſque ſubeſſe. 

Multa videbis enim plagis ibi percita cæcis 

Commutare viam, retroque repulſa reverti 

Nunc buc, nunc il uc, in cunctas denique parteis. 130 
| | Scilicet 
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by their natural Twinings, theſe compoſe the ſo- 


lid Roots of Rocks, and the hard Bodies of Iron, 


and a few other Things of the ſame Nature; 
but ſuch as wander widely through the Void, and 


moved by the Blow, fly further off, and rebound 


to greater Diſtances z theſe compoſe the thin Air, 
and the Sun's brighter Light. 


Bzs1DEs, there are many Seeds keep wander- 


ing through the Void, that are refuſed all Union 
with other Seeds, nor could ever be admitted ro 
join their Motion to any thing elſe. An Inſtance 
or Repreſentation of this, as I conceive, 1s always 


at hand, and viſibly before our Eyes. When 


the Sun's Light ſhoots its Rays through a narrow 
Chink into a darkned Room, you ſhall ſee a 
thouſand little Atoms dance a thouſand ways 
through the empty Space, and mingle 1n the very 
Rays of Light, engaging, as it were, in endleſs 
War, drawing up their little Troops, never tak- 
ing breath, but meeting and exerciſing their ho- 


ſtile Fury with conſtant Blows. And hence you 


may collect, in what Manner the Principles of 
Things are toſſed in this empty Void; ſo ſmall an 
Inſtance will give you an Example of theſe ex- 
traordinary Motions, and open a Way to your 
Knowledge of greater Events. 

Bor here it is fit you ſhould apply yourſelf 
more cloſely to obſerve theſe Bodies which ſeem 


ſo diſturbed in the Sun's Beams; for it appears 


by theſe Diſorders, that there are certain ſecret 
Principles of Motion in the Seeds themſelves, 
tho? inviſible to us; for ſome of theſe Motes 
you will ſee ſtruck by ſecret Blows, and forc'd 
| to change their Courſe, ſometimes driven back, 
then again returning, now this, now that, and 

every other way; and this Variety of Motion is 
. Ty certainly 
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Scilicet Bic q Principiis eft omnibus error. 
Prima moventur enim per ſe Primordia rerum 

Inde ea, que parvo ſunt Corpora conciliatu, 
Et quaſi proxima ſunt ad vireis Principiorum, 
I1ibus illorum cacis impulſa cientur : 4 
Tpſaque, quæ porro paullo maj ora, laceſſunt. 
Sic a Principiis aſcendit motus, & exit 
Paullatim noſtros ad ſenſus, ut moveantur 


Ila quoque, in Solis que Iumine cernere quimus ; 


Nec quibus id faciant Plagis apparet aperte. 140 
Nunc, que Mzbilitas fit reddita Materiai 


Corporibus, paucis licet hinc cognoſcere, MEMM1, 


Primum Aurora novo cum ſpargit lumine terras, 
Et variæ volucres nemora avia pervolitantes, 
Aera per tenerum liquidis loca vocibus opplent: 145 
Quam ſubitò ſoleat Sol ortus tempore tali 
Conveſtire ſua perfundens omnia luce, 

Omnibus in promptu, manifeſtumque eſſe videmus. 
Alt Vapor is, quem Sol miltit, Iumenque ſerenum, 
Non per Inane meat vacuum, quo tardiits ire 150 
Cogitur, atrias quaſi cum diverberet undas : 
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certainly in the ® very Seeds; for the Principles 
of Things firſt move of themſelves, then com- 
pound Bodies that are of the leaſt Size, and ap- 
proach neareſt, as it were, to the Exility of the 
firſt Seeds, are by them ftruck with Blows un- 
ſeen, and put into Motion, and theſe again 
ſtrike thoſe that are ſomething larger; ſo from 
firſt Seeds all Motion ſtill goes on, till at length 
it becomes ſenſible to us; and thus we ſee how 
thoſe Motes that play in the Sun's Beams are 


| moved, tho? the Blows by which they are driven 


about do not ſo plainly appear to us. 


AnD now, my Memmius, you may in brief, e Sau 
from the following Inſtance, collect how rapid is 2% of the 
the Motion of the firſt Seeds; for when the Seeds. 


Morning ſpreads the Earth with riſing Light, 
and ſweet Variety of Birds frequent the Woods, 
and fill each Grove with moſt delightful Notes 

through the ſoft Air, every one perceives, and 
the Thing we ſee is plain, how ſuddenly, and in 
a moment, the riſing Sun covers the World, and 
ſhines with inſtant Light. But that Vapour, 
that glittering Ray, which the Sun ſends torth, 
does not paſs through meer empty * Space, and 
therefore is forced to move (lower, as it has the 
reſiſting Air to part and divide as it goes; nor 


n Since all Bodies will keep the ſame Line, unleſs they are 
diverted by ſome outward Violence, or by the Preſſure of their 
own interior Weight, it follows that ſome Motions of the 
Seeds, tho' inviſible to the Eye, agitate thoſe Motes or little 
Bodies, and drive them about in that manner; for he inſiſts, 
that all Motion that is obſerv'd in Things is in the Secds 
themſelves. | | | 
Ihe Heat of the Sun paſſes through the Air, which is fall 
of Atoms and other Bodies, as Winds and Exhalations, which 
hinder the Courſe of his Rays; and the Corpuſcles of Light 
paſs not through the whole Air in an initant of Time; nor 
lingly one by one, but conglobed and intangled in onc another, 
whuch mult hinder the Swiftneſs of their Motion. | 
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Nec fingillatim corpuſcula queque Vaporis, 
Sed complexa meant inter ſe, conque globata. 


Quapropter fimul inter ſe retrabuntur, & extra 


Officiuntur, uti cogantur tardiùs ire. 
At, que ſunt ſolida Primordia ſimplicitate, 


55 


Cum per Inane meant Vacuum, nec res remoratur 


Ulla foris, atque ipſa ſuis è partibus unum, 
Unum in quem caepere locum connixa feruntur : 


Debent nimirum præcellere Mobilitate, 


Et multò citiùs ferri, quam lumina Solis : 
AMultiplexque loci ſpatium tranſcurrere eodem 
Tempore, quo Solis pervolgant fulgura calum - 
Nam neque conſilio debent tardata morari, 
Nec perſcrutari Primordia fingula queque, 
Ut videant, qua quidque geratur cum ratiyne. 
At quidam contra hæc, IoNARI Materia? 
Naturam non poſſe Deum fine numine rentur 
Tantopere humanis rationibus, ac moderatis 
Tempora mutare annorum, frugeſque creare : 
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ire the Principles that compoſe this Ray ſimple 
firſt Seeds, but certain little globular Bodies made 
up of theſe firſt Seeds, that paſs thro? the Air; 
and theſe firſt Seeds being agitated by various 
Motions, theſe little Bodies which are form'd of 
them are retarded by different Motions within 
themſelves, and are likewiſe hinder*d from with- 
out by other Bodies, and ſo are obliged to move 
the ſlower. | | 

Bur Seeds that are ſolid and ſimple in their 
Nature, when they paſs through a pure Void, 
h#ing nothing to ſtop them from without, and 
being one, and uncompounded thro? all their 


Parts, are carried at once, by an inſtant Force, . 


to the Point to which they firſt ſet out. Such 
Seeds muſt exceed the Rays of the Sun in their 
Motion, and be carried on with much more Ce- 
lerity ; they muſt pierce through longer Tracts 
of Space in the fame Time in which the Sun- 
Beams pafs through the Air; for theſe Seeds 
cannot agree together by Deſign, to move ſlow- 
ly, nor ſtop in the Air to ſearch into Particulars, 
and be ſatisfied for what Reaſon their ſeveral Mo- 
tions are thus carried on and diſpoſed. 

Bur ſome object to this, Fools as they are, 
and conceive that * ſimple Matter cannot of it 
ſelf, without the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, act fo 
agreeably to the Advantage and Convenience of 


Mankind, as to change the Seaſons of the Lear, 


* He moſt ridiculouſly inſiſts, that Matter, rude as it was, 
did make this World without Art or Deſign; that Pleaſure is 


the Guide and Life of Man, that all Things are govern'd by 


her, and that the World nor any Thing elſe was made for 
the Uſe of Man; and then promiſes in another Place to ſhew, 
that the Frame of this World is ſo ill contrived, that it would 
be a Scandal to the Gods to charge them with the Creation of 
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Nec jam cetera, mortaleis que ſuadet adire, 
Ipſaque deducit dux vite Dia VoLupPTas, 


Ut res per Veneris blanditim ſœcla propagent, 


Ne genus occidat Humanum: Quorum omnia cauſa 
Conftituiſſe Deos. fingunt, ſed in omnibu* rebus 175 


| Magnopere d vera lap ratione videntur. 


Nam quamvis rerum ignorem Primordia que ſint, 
Hoc tamen ex igſis Cal rationibus auſim 
Confirmare, aliiſque ex rebus reddere multis, 
Nequaquam nobis Divinitùs eſſe creatam 180 
Naturam mundi, que tanta t predita culpa: 
Quz tibi poſterius, M MMI, faciemus aperta; 


Nunc id quod ſupereſt de Motibus expediemus. 


Nunc locus eſt (ut opinor ) in his illud quoque rebus 
Confirmare Tibi, nullam rem poſſe ſua vi 185 
Corpoream ſurſum ferri, ſurſumque meare. 
Ne tibi dent in eo Flammarum corpora fraudem 
Sur ſus enim vorſus gignuntur, & augmina ſumunt : 
Ft ſurſum nitidæ Fruges, Arbuſtaque creſcunt, 


Pondera quantum in ſe N, cum deorſum cuntza fe- 


|  Yantur. | 190 | 
Nec cùm ſubfuliunt Ener ad bella domorum, 
Et celeri flamma deguſtant tigna, trabeiſque, 
Sponte ſua facere id, ſine vi ſubigente, putandu t: 


Quod genus, ò noſtro cum miſſus corpore Sanguis 


* 
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to produce the Fruits, and do other Things 


which Pleaſure, (the Deity and great Guide of 


Life,) perſuades Men to value and eſteem, It 
could not induce us to propagate our Race, by 
the Blandiſhments of tender Love, leſt the Spe- 


cies of Mankind ſhould be extin&, for whoſe 


fake they pretend the Gods made all the Beings 
of the World z but all Conceits like theſe fall 
greatly from the Dictates of true Reaſon: for 
tho* I were entirely ignorant of the Riſe of 
Things, yet from the very Nature of the Hea- 


vens, and the Frame of many other Bodies, I dare 


affirm and inſiſt, that the Nature of the World 
was by no means eveated by the Gods upon our 
account, it is ſo very faulty and imperfect; which, 
my Memmius, I ſhall hereafter fully explain. 


But now let us explain what remains to be ſaid 


of Motion. 


Axp here, I think, is the proper Place to ou "age: 
4 pa P \ A Hr a *” 
prove to you, that no* Being can be carried up- un” 


wards, or aſcend by any innate Virtue of its own, 
left by. obſerving the Tendency of Flame, you 
ſhould be led into a Miſtake. For Flame, you 
know, is born upwards, as well when it begins 
to blaze, as when it is increaſed by Fuel; ſo the 
tender Corn and lofty Trees grow upwards. Nor 
when the Flames aſpire, 22 the Tops of 
Houſes, and catch the Rafters and the Beams 


with a fierce Blaze, are you to ſuppoſe they do 


this by voluntary Motion, and not compelled by 
Force. Tis the ſame when the Blood guſhes 


* He had ſaid before, that the Seeds tend downwards; and 
to the Objection that Fire moves upwards, he anſwers, that 
Plants and Trees riſe upwads likewiſe, by reaſon of the dri- 
ving Force which breaks out of the Earth, and compels them 
to grow by Aſcent. The ambient Air drives the Flames 
+ and makes it yield to an Element more denſe than it 
_—. | 
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Emicat exſultans altt, ſpargitque cruorem. 195 
Nonne vides etiam, quanta vi Tigna T e TN 
Reſpuat humor . 2975 ? nam quam magi merſimus 
amn 
Directa, & magna vi multi gre mus 1 . 
Tam cupide ſurſum revomit magis, atque remittit, 
Plus ut parte foras emergant, exfiliantque. 200 
Nec tamen hec, quantu *ft in ſe, dubitamus, opinor, 
Quin vacuum per Inane deorſum cuntta ferantur. 
Sic igitur debent Flammæ quoque poſſe per auras 
Aeris expreſſe ſurſum ſuccedere ;, quanquam 
Pondera, e in ſe N, deorſum deducere pug- 
| nent: 205 
Notlurnaſqus faces Cæli ſublime volanteis 
Nome vides longos flammarum ducere tractus, 
In quaſcunque dedit parteis Natura meatum ? 
Non. cadere in terram Stellas, & Sidera cernis ? 
Sol etiam ſummo de vertice diſſupat omneis 210 
Ardorem in parteis, & lumine conſerit arva : 
In terras igitur quoque Solis vergitur ardor. 
 Tranfverſoſque volare per imbres Fulmina cernis : 
Nunc hinc, nunc illinc abrupti nubibus Ignes 
Concurſant, cadit in terras vis Flammea volgò. 215 
Mud in his quoque Te rebus cognoſtere avemus : 
Corpora cum deorſum rectum per Tnane feruntur, 
Ponderibus propriis incerto tempere ferme, 


bo 


TIncertiſque 
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from a Vein, it ſpouts bounding upwards, and 


ſprinkles all about the purple Stream. Don't you 
| obſerve {ikewiſe, with what Forge the Water 

throws up the Beams and Poſts of Wood ? The 
more we plunge them in, and preſs them down 
with all our Might, the more forcibly the Stream 
ſpews them upwards, and ſends them back; ſo 
that they riſe, and leap up fit leaſt half their 
| thickneſs above the Water. And yet I think, 
| we make no queſtion that all Things, as they 


paſs through empty Void, are carried naturally 


down below. So likewiſe the Flame riſes up- 


wards, being forcibly preſſed through the Air, 


tho* its Weight, by its natural Gravity, endea- 
vours to deſcend, Don't you ſee the nightly Me- 


teors of the Sky flying aloft, and drawing after 


| them long Trains of Flame, which way ſoever 
| Nature yields a Paſſage? Don't you ſee alſo 
the! Stars and fiery Vapours fall downwards up- 
on the Earth? The Sun too ſcatters from the 
Tops of Heaven his Beams all round, and ſows 
the Fields with Light: Its Rays therefore are 
downwards ſent to us below. You ſee the Light- 
ning through oppoſing Showers fly all about; the 
Fires burſt from Clouds, now here now there en- 
| gage, at length the burning Vapour falls down 
upon the Ground. 

I DzsIRE you would attend cloſely upon this 
Subject, and obſerve that Bodies, when they are 
carried downwards through the Void in a ftrait 
Line, do at ſome time or other, but at no fix'd 
and determinate Time, and in ſome Parts of the 
Veid'likewiſe, but not in any one certain and de- 


! The Stars never fall, but he means a fat, oily, and ſul- 
@ Phurous Exhalation, which kindles in the Air, falls to the 
| ground in a purple-colour'd Jelly. | 
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Inceiifque locis ſpatio decedere paullum: 


Tantùm quod Momen mutatum dicere poſſis. 220 
Quod niſi Declinare ſolerent, omnia deor ſum, 


Imbris uti guttæ, caderent per Inane profundum: 
Nec foret Offenſus natus, nec Plaga creata 


Principiis: ita nil unquam Natura creaſſet. 


uod ſi forte aliguis credit Graviora poteſſe 225 
Corpora, que citius rectum per Inane feruntur, 


1 ncidere e ſupero Levioribus, atque ita Plagas 
 Gignere, que poſſmt genitaleis reddere motus: 


Avius d vera longe ratione recedit. 


Nam per Aguas quecunque cadunt, argue Ara de. 


orſum : 230 
Hee 8 e caſus celerare neceſſe |: 


Propreres 


* 
* 
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terminate Place of it, decline a little ffom the 
direct Line by their own Strength and Power; ſo 
nevertheleſs, that the direct Motion can be faid 
to be chang'd the leaft that can be imagined, 
m Tf the Seeds did not decline in their Deſcent, 
they would all fall downwards through the empty 
Void, like Drops of Rain; there would be no 
Blow, no Stroke given by the Seeds overtaking 
one another, and by conſequence Nature coul 
never have produced any Thing. 1 
Bur if any one ſhould ſuppoſe, that the hea- 
vier Seeds, as they are carried by a ſwift Motion 
through the Void in a ſtrait Line, might over- 
take, and fall from above upon the lighter, and 
ſo occaſion thoſe Strokes which produce a genial 
Motion by which Things are formed, he is en- 
tirely out of the way, and wanders from the Rule 
of true Reaſon. Indeed, whatſoever falls down- 
ward through the Water, or through the Air, 
muſt neceſſarily have its Speed haſtened in pro- 


m If the Seeds deſcended through the Void in a direct Line, 
and with equal Swiftneſs, they could never meet nor overtake 
one another; and therefore he infiſts upon this Declination of 
Motion, otherwiſe his Atoms could never have met, and con- 
ſequently there could have been no Generation whatever ; and 
from thi, Declaration proceed the Conjunctions, Unions, and 
Adheſions of the Atoms to one another and among themſelves, 
by 8 the World was made, and all Things contained 
a : Re 
a He ſays, that all Seeds are hurried through the Void with 
equal Swiftneſs ; he grants that the Medium through which 
they paſs, may haſten or retard their Motion, and that Bodies 
of the ſame Matter, but different in Weight, when they fall 
through Water or Air, are not equally ſwift, which is falſe ; 
but he will have the Motion to be the ſwifter, the more emp- 

the Place is thro' which the Bodies move; ſo that where 

e Spade is moſt void and empty, there the Motion is moſt 
ſwift; and be there ever ſo many Motions or Things moving 
in that Space, they are all of the like Swiftneſ, | 
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Propterea, quia corpus Aque, naturague penyis 
Aeris haud poſſunt eque rem quamque morari: 
Sed citiùs cedunt Gravioribus exſuperata. 


At contra nulli de nulla parte, neque ullo 233 


Tempore Inane poteſt Vacuum ſubſitere reii, 
Quin, ſua quod natura petit, concedere pergat. 
Omnia quapropter debent per Inane quietum 
Agqus ponderibus non aquis concita ferri. 
Haud igitur poterunt Levioritus incidere unquam 240 
Ex ſupero Graviora, neque Ictus gignere per ſe, 
Qui varient motus, per quos Natura genat res. 
Nuare etiam atque etiam Paullum clinare ne- 
640 5 
Corpora, nec plus gudit minimum, ne fingers motus 
Obliguos videamur, & id res vera refutet. 2445 
Namque hoc in promptu, manifeſtumque eſſe videmus: 
Pondera, quantum in ſe *ft, non poſſe Obliqua meare, 
Ex ſupero cum præcipitant, quod cernere poſfis. 
Sed nibil omnino recta regione via 


Declinare, quis eft, qui poſſit cernere, ſeſe? 250 


Denique /i ſemper motus connectitur omnis, 
Et vetere exoritur ſemper novus ordine certo, 


Nec Declinando faciunt Primordia motus 


Principium quoddam, quod Fati fædera rumpat, 
Ex infinite ne cauſam cauſa ſeguatun: 
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portion to its Weight; and for this Reaſon, be- 
cauſe the Body of the Water, and the thin Na- 
ture of the Air, cannot equally delay the Pro- 
greſs of every thing that is to paſs through it, 
but muſt be obliged to give way ſooneſt to heavy 
Bodies. But, on the contrary, mere empty 
Space cannot oppoſe the Paſſage of any thing in 
any manner; but muſt, as its Nature requires; 
continue for ever to give way: Therefore all 
Things muſt be carried with equal Force through 


a Void that cannot reſiſt, - tho? their ſeveral. 


| Weights be unequal ; ſo that the heavier Bodies 
can never fall from above upon the lighter, nor 
occaſion thoſe Blows which may change their 
Motions, and by which All Things are naturally 
produced, 


Ir follows then, that the Seeds do every now and 


then decline a little from a direct Line in their 
| Deſcent, tho? the leaſt that can be imagined, leſt 
| we ſhould think their Motion were oblique, 
which the Nature of the Thing refutes. For we 
| fee this is plain and obvious, that Bodies by their 
natural Gravity do not obliquely deſcend, when 
| they fall ſwiftly from above through a Hoid, 
which you may diſcover by your Eyes. But 
that Nothing declines in its Deſcent, ever ſo little 
from a direct Line, who is fo ſharp-ſizhted as to 
| diſtinguiſh ? | 
 Bxs$1Des, were all Motion of the Seeds uni- 
form, and in a ſtrait Line, did one fucceed ano- 
| ther in an exact and regular Order, did not 
the Seeds, by their declining, occaſion certain 
{ Motions, as a Sort of Principle, to break the 
Bonds of Fate, and prevent a Neceſſity of 
Acting, and exclude a fix*d and eternal Suc- 
113 14 | ceſſion 
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Libera per terras unde het animantibus extat, 


Unde eſp bc (inguam) fatis avolſa V. olun tas, 


Per quam progredimur, quo ducit quemgue voluptas? 


Declinamus item motus, nec tempore certo, 


Mer regions loci certa, ſed ubi ipſa tulit Mens. 260 
Nam dubio procul his rebus ſua cuigue Voluntas 


Principium dat: & hinc motus per membra rigantuy, 
Nonne vides etiam patefactis tempore puncto 


Carceribus, non poſſe tamen prorumpere Equorum 


Vim cupidam tam deſubitd, quam Mens avet ipſa? 
Omnis enim totum per Corpus materia? 266 
Copia conguiri debet, concita per artus 
Qmneis, ut ſtudium Mentis connexa ſequatur : 

Ut videas initum motus & Corde creari, 

Ex Animique voluntate id procedere primum: 270 


Dude dari porro per totum Corpus, & artus : 


Nec fimile t,, ut cum impulſi procedimus il u, 


Viribus alterius magnis, magnoque ooaltu, 
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ceſſion of Cauſes, which deſtroy allꝰ Liberty; whence 
comes that Free-will, whence comes it, I ſay, ſo ſen- 


ſibly obſerv*d inall Creatures of the World, who act 


as they pleaſe, wholly reſcued from the Power of 
Fate and Neceſſity? That Will by which we are 
moved which way ſoever our Inclination leads us? 
We likewiſe forbear to move, not at any particu- 
lar Time, nor at any cerfain Place, but when and 
where our Mind pleaſes z and without doubt, the 
Will is the Principle that determines theſæ Mo- 
tions, and from, whence all Motion 1s conveyed 
to the Limbs. Don't you obſerve, when the Bar- 
riers of the Liſts are thrown open of a ſudden, 
the eager Deſire of the Horſes cannot ſtart to the 
Race with that Celerity as their Mind requires? 
Becauſe the Spirits -or Particles of Matter that 
maintain the Courſe, muſt be got together from 


all Parts of the Body, and ſtirr'd thro* every 


Limb, and fitly united, that they may readily 
follow the eager Deſire of the Mind. You ſee 
then, the Beginning of Motion riſes in the Heart, 
proceeds then by means of the Will, and is 
mo diffuſed thro? every Limb, over the whole 


Bor the Caſe is otherwiſe, when we act as we 
are compelled by Force, by the prevailing Power 
and the great Violence of another; for then we 


Every one perceives a Liberty in himfelf, and with Rea - 


ſon concludes, that the ſame Freedom is in other Animals, 
who we ſee vary their Motions as they. iſt, and live as they 
Pleaſe. We find, that when we are compelled to act by any 
outward Force, there is ſomething within us that reſiſts that 
Compulſion; that we perceive a great Difference within us, 
when we act by our own Will, and when we are 1 36a 
There can be nothing of this Liberty in the Seeds themielves; 
it. muſt therefore be unputed to the Declination of the Atoms: 
= x direct Motion of them would deſtroy all our Free- 
n | | | 


f 
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Nam tum materiam totius Corporis omnem 


Perſpicuu *ft nobis invitis ire, rapique, 273 


Donicum eam refrænavit per membra Voluntas. 
Jamne vides igitur, quamquam vis extera multos 
Pellit, & invitos cogit procedere ſæpe, 
Precipiteifque rapit, tamen eſſe in pectore noſtro 


Luiddam, quod contra pugnars, obſtaregue poſſit, 280 


Cujus ad arbitrium quoque copia materia 
Cogitur interdum flecti per membra, per artus, 


Et projecta refrænatur, retroque refidit. 


. Duare inSpminibus quoque idem fateare neceſſe f, 
Eſſe aliam præter Plagas, & Pondera cauſam 28 5 
Matibus, unde bæc eſt nobis innata poteſtas : 

De Nibilo quoniam fieri Nil poſſe videmus. 


Pondus enim prohibet, ne Plagis omnia faut, 


Externa quaſi vi, ſed ne Mens ipſa neceſſum 
Enteftinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis; 290 
Et devicta quaſi cogatur ferre, patique : 

Id facit exiguum CLINAMEN Principiorum 

Nec regione loci certa, nec tempore certa. 
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' feel plainly, that the whole Weight of our Body 


moves, and is urged on againſt our Conſent, till 
our Will reſtrains the Motion through all our 


Limbs. Don't you ſee now, that though an 


outward Force drives us on, and often compels 
us to proceed againſt our Will, and hurries us 
headlong, yet there is ſomething in the Heart 
that reſiſts and ſtrives againſt that Compulſion, at 
| whoſe Command the Spirits or Particles of Mat- 


ter are forced through the Nerves into the ſeveral 


Limbs and Members, and are curbed likewiſe 
by the ſame Nerves, and obliged to retire back- 
| wards. - 

WHEREFORE ?, you muſt needs confeſs there 
is ſomething elſe beſide Stroke and Weight, which 
js the Cauſe of thoſe Motions from whence this 
innate Power of our Will proceeds. We ſee 
Nothing can ariſe from Nothing; for Weight, 
which is natural to Bodies, hinders us to con- 
clude, that all Things are moved by Stroke or 
outward Foree ; and leſt the Mind ſhould ſeem 
to act by ſome neceſſary Impulſe within itſelf, 
(that is, by Motion that proceeds from Weight) 
and overpower'd, be compelled, as it were, to 
bear and ſuffer, this is occaſioned by ever ſo little 
| a Declination of the Seeds, which however is 


done -at no certain or determinate Time or 
Place, | | 


P This Freedom of Will cannot proceed from Stroke; for 
Motion by Stroke is an outward Force, which is con to 
Liberty; and Weight, tho? it be an inward Principle of Mo- 

tion, yet ſince it tends downwards, and in the ſame manner, is 
an Enemy to Liberty likewiſe : Therefore Declination, which 
d neither made at any eertain Time, nor in any certain Place, 
avoids that Neceſſity of which both Weight and Stroke are 
the Caufe, and unlinks the Chain of Deſtiny, 


Nor 


— 


* 
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Nec. flipata magis fuit unguam Material 
Copia, nec porrò majoribus intervallis. 295 
Nam neque adaugeſcit quicquam, neque deperit ind 


Quapropter quo nunc in motu Principiorum 


Corpora ſunt, in eodem anteatia etate fuere, 

Et poſthac ſemper ſimili ratione ferentur; 

Et quæ conſuerunt gigni, gignentur eadem 309 
Conditione : & erunt, & creſcent, imue valebunt, 
Quantum cuigue datum *ft per federa Naturai, 
Nec rerum Summam commutare ulla poteſt vis. 
Nam neque quo poſſit genus ullum Material 


Oune 205 
Unde coorta queat nova vis irrumpere, & Omnem 
Naturam rerum mutare, & vertere motus. 

Tllud in bis rebus, non eft mirabile, guare 
Omnia cum rerum Primordia fint in motu, 
Sunna ſamen ſumma videatur flare quiete, 310 
Preterquam fi quid proprio dat corpore motus. 
Omnis enim longs noſtris ab ſenſibus infra 
PrIMoRUM natura jacet : quapropter ubi illa 
Cernere jam negqucas, motus quogue ſurpere debent: 


Preſertin 


| to produced, ſhall be 
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Non was a the Maſs of Matter ever more cloſe 
or more looſe, nor did the Nuntber of Seeds 
ever increaſe or diminiſh; and therefore the 
ſame Courſe in which the Seeds move now, the 
ſame Motion they had for the time paſt, and 
they will be carried on hereafter in the very ſame 
manner; and the hogs that have been. hither- 

| ormed again in the ſame 
way; they ſhall come into Being, grow, and ar- 
rive at Perfection, as far as the Laws of their re- 
ſpective Natures will admit: For this Univerſe 
of Things no Force can change; neither is there 
any, Place into which the leaſt Particle of Matter 


| may fly off from the whole Maſs ; nor is there a 


Place from whence any new Seeds may break in 
upon this All, and ſo change the Nature of 


| Things, and diſorder their Motions. 


TERRE is Nothing wonderful in this, that 
when all the © Principles. of Things are in con- 
tinual Motion, the hole ſhould at the ſame time 
ſeem to be at perfect Reſt, tho* every particular 
Body has a ſort of Motion peculiar to itſelf; for 
the Nature of firſt Seeds is ſo ſubtil, that they 
lie far beyond the Reach of our Senſe; and 
therefore, ſince you cannot perceive them by the 
Eye, their Motions are much leſs to be diſcern'd ; 


He had taught, that the Seeds are not liable to Change; 


now he aſſerts, that the univerſal Maſs of Matter can nei- 


ther increaſe nor diminiſn, that the Motions of the Seeds are 


immutable, and therefore, that whatever has been produced 


heretofore, the ſame may be produced now. 
If it ſhould be objected againſt this perpetual Motion of 


| the Atoms, that the All or Univerſe appears quiet, and ſeems 


buried in a profound Tranquillity ; he ſays, that the Motions 


| of theSeeds muſt needs be 1mperceptible, ſince the Seeds them- 


ſelves are inviſible to the ſharpeſt Sight; and adds, that the 
Motion even of ſenſible Things, cannot be perceiv'dat a great 


eſpecially, 
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Præſertim tim, que paſſimus cernere, celent 315 
Sæpe tamen motus ſpatio didutta locorum. 


Nam ſæpe in colli tondentes pabula læta 


Lanigere reptant Pecudes, quo quamgue vocantes 

Trvitant berb# gemmantes rore recenti: 

Et ſatiati Agni ludunt, blandeque coniſcant: 3 20 

Omnia quæ nobis longè confuſa videntur. | 

Et veluti in viridi candor conſiſtere colli. 

Preterea magne Legiones cum loca curſu 

Camporum complent, belli fimulacra cientes 3 

Et circumvolitant Equites, medioſzue repente 325 

Tramittunt valido quatientes impete campos: 

Fulgur ibi ad Calum ſeé tollit, totaque circum, 

re renideſcit Tellus, ſubterque virim vi 

Excitur pedibus ſonitus, clamoreque Montes 

Ei re ectant voces ad Sidera mundi: 330 

Et tamen eſt quidam locus altis montibus, unde 

Stare videtur, & in campis conſſſtere Fulgur. 
Nunc age jam deinceps cunctarum exordia rerum, 

Nuahia fint, & quam longè diſtantia formis, 

Percipe, multigents quamſint variataFIGURIS: 335 

Non quod multa parum fimili ſint prædita forma, 

Sed quia non volgò paria omnibus omnia conſtant, 


Nee 
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eſpecially, as we obſerve many Things are diſ- 
cover'd to us by our Sight, whoſe Motions we 
cannot perceive, 2 being placed at a remote Di- 
ſtance from us. For oft the woolly Flock upon 
a Hill wander about, and crop the tender Graſs, 
where- e' er the ſweet Herbs crowned with pearly 


Dew invite; the Lambs, their Bellies full, wan- 


tonly play, and try their tender Horns: All this 
to us ſtand ing far off, appears confuſed, and like 


a ſteady White ſpread o'er the Green. And 
thus* a mighty Army fills the Plain, and moves 


about, and acts a real Fight; the Horſe ſcour 


o'er the Field, and wheel at once, and in the 
Centre charge, and ſhake the Ground with migh- 


ty Force; the Blaze of Arms darts up to Hea- . 


ven, all the Earth around glitters with brazen 
Shields, and groans beneath the Feet of Men en- 
raged ; the neighbouring Hills, ſtruck with the 


Noiſe, rebound it to the Skies; yet place yourſelf 


upon a Mountain-top, to view this wild Confu- 
lion, and you'd think it was a fixed and ſteady 
Light that filled the Plain. 

N ow learn at length the * Form of theſe firft 
Seeds, theſe Principles of Things, how widely 


different is their Shape, of what Variety of Fi- 


gure their Frame conſiſts ; for tho? many are en- 


dowed with a Form not much unlike, yet all are 


far from being of the ſame Figure. And no 


He makes his Atoms of different Figures, not that their 
Shape is diſcernible by the Eye, any more than their Magni- 
tude; but becauſe their different Figuration may be proved 
by many Arguments: he ſays, in any Things whatever the 
rome their Number is, the greater for the moſt part is the 

ariety of their Figures. He argues further for the different 
Figures of his Atoms, from the various Shapes and Figures of 
all natural Things compoſed of them ; and ſhews this different 
Figuration not only in all kind of Things taken collectively, 
but even in the Individuals of the ſame kind, 

= wonder 
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- \D.-Evteeerir LB. If, 
Net mitum-: nam «tun fit eorum Copia tanta, 
Ut neque finis (uti docui) neque Summa fit ulla 
Debent nimirum non omnibus omnia prorſum 340 
Eff pari fils, fimilique aſfecta Figura. | 

Preterea genus Humanum, muteque natantes 

Squammigeriim Pecudes, & læta Arbuſta, Fereque, 
Et variæ Volucres, lætantia que loca aquarum 
Concelebrant circum ripas, fonteiſque, tacuſque: 345 
Et que pervolgant nemora avia pervolitantes: 
Horum unum quodvis generatim ſumere perge, 
Invenies tamen inter ſe diſtare Figuris. 
Nec ratione alia Proles cagnoſcere Matrem, 
Nec Mater peſſet Prolem: quod poſſe videmus, 350 
Nec minis atque homines inter ſe nota cluere. 
Nam ſæpe ante Deum vitulus delubra decora 


 Furicremas propter matiatus concidit aras, 


Sanguinis exſpirans calidum de pectore flumen, 
At Mater virideis ſaltus orbata peragrans, 333 
Linguit humi pedibus veſtigia preſſa biſulcis, 
Omnia conviſens oculis loca, fi queat uſquam 
Conſpicere amiſſum Fatum-: completque querelis 
Frundiferum nemus adſiſtens; & crebra reviſit 
Ad flabulum, defiderio perfixa Tuvenct : 360 
Nec tener ſalices, atque herbæ rore vigentes, 
Hluminaque ul a queunt ſummis labentia ripis, | 
Obleftare animum, ſubitamque avertere curan's 
Nec Vitulorum aliæ ſpecies per pabula læia 
Derivare queunt alid, curaque levare? 36g 


ue adeo quiddam proprium, notumq ue reguirit. 


Preterea teneri tremulis cum vocibus Hadi 


Go orn: _—_ norunt Mates, * petulci 
Balantum 
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wonder; for ſince (as I have ſaid) their Number 
is ſo great, that no End, no Bound is to be ſet to 
them, they ought, for the ſame Reaſon, to be 
all of a different Contexture, and not faſhioned 
alike of the ſame Form. 

Bes1DEs, conſider well Mankind, the ſcaly 


Fry of ſilent Fiſh that ſwim the Flood, the ver- 


dant Trees, wild Beaſts, the various kind of 
Birds, ſuch as flock about the Banks of pleaſant 
Streams, the Fountains and the Lakes, and thoſe 


who frequent the thick Covers of the Woods, 


conſider all theſe in their ſeveral Kinds, and you 
will find them all conſiſt of Forms different a- 


mong themſelves. Tis by nothing elle the ten- 


der Young knows its own Dam, and thus the 
Dam diſtinguiſhes her Young ; thus we ſee each 
Creature knows its own Kind, no leſs than Men, 


and fo unite together. For oft before the gilded 


Temples of the Gods, a young Heifer falls a 
ſlain Victim beſide the Altar flaming with In- 
cenſe, and breathes from her Heart a reeking 
Stream of Blood. The Dam, robbed of her 
Young, beats o'er the Fields, and leaves the 
Marks of her divided Hoofs upon the preſſed 
Graſs, and ſearches every Place with careful Eyes 


to find her Young ſhe loſt ; then ſtops, and fills 


the branched Woods with her Complaints, and 
oft returns back to her Stall, diſtracted with the 
Love of her dear Young; no more the tender 
Willows, or the Herbs treſhned with Dew, nor 


can the running Streams within full Banks divert 


her Mind, or turn away her Care; nor can a 
thouſand other Heifers, as they play wantonly 
o*er the Graſs, take off her Eye, or eaſe the Pain 


ſhe feels; ſo plain it is ſhe ſearches for her own, 


for what ſhe knows full well. And thus the tender 
Kids find by their Bleat their horned Dams, and 
Vor. J. | K | . ſo 
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Balantum pecudes : ita, quod natura repoſcit, 
Ad ſua quiſque fere decurrunt ubera lattis, 370 
Poſtremo quodvis Frumentum, non tamen omne 
Quodque ſuo in genere inter ſe ſimiſe eſſe videbis, 
Quin intercurrat quædam diſtantia formis, 
Concharumque genus parili ratione videmus 
Pingere telluris gremium, qua mollibus undis 375 
Littoris incurvi bibulam pavit Æquor arenam. 
3 etiam atque etiam ſimili ratione neceſſe t, 
atura quoniam conſtant, negue facta manu ſunt, 
Unius x) certam formam Primordia rerum, | 
Difſmili inter ſe guædam volitare Figura. 380 
Perfacile , jam animi ratione exſolvere nobis, 
Quare Fulmincus multo penetralior ignis, 
Quam noſter fluat e Tedis terręſtribus ortus, 
Dicere enim poſſis cœleſtem FULMIN1s ignem 
Subtilem magis e parvis conſtare fguris- 38g 
Atque ideo tranſire foramina, que nequit ignis 
Naſter Hic e Lignis ortus, Tedaque creatus. 
Praterea Lumen per cornu tranſit : at Imber 
Reſpuitur : Quare ? Ni Luminis ils minora 


. Corpora ſunt, quam de quibus eſt liquor Almus 


Agquarum: 390 

Et quamvis ſubitò per colum Vina videmus 
Perfluere, at contra tardum cunFatur Olivum ; 
Aut quia nimirum majoribus eſt Elementis, 
Aut magis hamatis inter ſe, perque plicatis. 
Aique ideo fit uti non tam dedutia repente 395 
Inter ſe peſſint Primordia ſingula quæque 
Singula per cujuſque foramina permanare. 

Huc accedit, uti Mellis Laftiſque liquores 

Fucundo ſenſu lingue traftentur in ore ; 
At contra tetra Abſinthi natura, ferique 400 
Centauri fado pertorqueni ora fapore © 


Us 
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ſo the ſporting Lambs know their own Flocks, - 
and, as by Nature taught, each haſtes to the full 
Dug of its own Dam, 

OBsERVvE again, the various Sorts of Corn, 
you'll find each Grain, tho? in Kind the lame, 
not ſo much alike, but there will be a Difference 
in their Figure; and ſo a great Variety of Shells, 

wie ſee, paints the Earth's Lap, where the Sea's 
gentle Waves feed the moi!! Sand along the 
winding Shore. And thus, by Parity of Rea- 
ſon, it muſt follow, that the firſt Seeds of I hings, 
as they are formed by Nature, not made by Art 
in any certain Figure, muſt fly about in Shapes 
various and different among themſelves. | 

*T 1s eaſy for us now to unfold the Difficulty, 
why the Flame of Lightning is much more pe- 
netrating than our common Fire raiſed from Fuel 
here below. You may give this Reaſon, that 
the ſubtil, celeſtial Fire of Lightning con ſts of 
Particles much ſmaller, and ſo paſſes through _ 
Pores, which our Fire, made from Tow or 
Wood, cannot. 

BxsID ES, Light, we perceive, finds a way 
through Horn, but Water does not; becauſe the 
Principles of Light are ſmaller, than thoſe of 
which Water is compoſed. So we ſee Wine 1 
| paſles ſwiftly through a Strainer; on the contrary, i Þ 
heavy Oil moves ſlowly through, either becaule . | 
it is made up of larger Seeds, or its Principles are 
more hooked and entangled among themſelves: 
and thus it happens, that the ſeveral Particles 
cannot be ſo ſoon ſeparated from one another, ſo 
. as to flow through the little Holes with the 
ſame Eaſe. Thus it is, that Honey and Milk i 
paſs in the Mouth with a pleaſing Senſation over 1 
the Tongue; on the contrary, the bitter Juice of 1 
wWwormwood and ſharp Centaury torment the mon 
"] | K 2 7; 
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Ut facile agnoſcas è lævibus, atque rotundis 
Eſſe ea, que ſenſus j ucundè tangere poſſunt : 
At contra que amara, atque aſpera cunque videntur, 
Hæc magis hamatis inter ſe nexa teneri, 405 


Piroptereaque ſolere vias reſcindere noſtris 


Senfibus, introituque ſuo perrumpere corpus. 
Omnia poſtremo Bona ſenſibus, & Mala tan, 
Dilſimili inter ſe pugnant perfecta Figura ; 


Ne tu forte putes Serre ſtridentis acerbum 410 
| Horrorem conſtare elementis lævibus e£que 
Ac Muſza mele, per chordas Organici que 


Mobilibus digitis expergefacta figurant : 
Neu ſimili penetrare putes Primordia forma 


In nareis hominum, cum tetra Cadavera torrent, 415 


Et cum Scena croco Cilici perfuſa recens eſt, 
Araque Pancheos exhalat propter odores : 
Neve bonos rerum ſimili conſtare Colores 
Semine conſtituas, oculos qui paſcere poſſunt, 
Et qui compungunt aciem, lacrymareque cogunt: 420 


Aut fæda ſpecie tetri, turpeſque videntur. 


Omnis enim ſenſus que mulcet cauſa, juvatque, 


Haud fine Principiali aliquo lævore creata t: 
At contra, quæcungue moleſta, atque aſpera conſtat, 
Non aliquo fine Materiæ ſqualore reperta ft. 425 


Sunt etiam que jam nec Lævia jure putantur 
Eſſe, neque omnino flexis mucronibus Unca: 
Sed magis Angululis en proftontibus, & que 


4. 


Titillare 
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with a loathſome Taſte. From whence you col- 
le& eaſily, that thoſe Things which agreeably af- 
feet the Senſe, are compoſed of Particles ſmooth 
and round ; and ſuch again that ſeem rough and 
bitter, are bound together by Parts more hooked, 
and cloſer twined; and therefore, they tear the 

way to our Senſes, and wound the Body as they 


enter through the Skin. In ſhort, ſuch Things 


as are agreeable to our Senſes, and thoſe that are 
rough and unpleaſant to the Touch, are oppoſite, 
and formed of a Figure very different from one 


another; leſt you ſhould think E that 


the grating Sound of the whetting of a Saw, 
was made of Parts equally ſmooth, without the 
ſoft Notes of a Lute, which the Muſician forms 
upon the Strings, awaked, as it were, by the 
gentle Strokes of his Fingers. 

Non are you to ſuppoſe, that the Seeds are of 
the ſame Form which ſtrike upon our Nerves of 
Smell, when a filthy Carcaſe is burning, or when 


Ah the Stage i is freſh-ſprinkled with Cilician Saffron, 


or the Altar ſweetens the Air with the Odour of 
Arabian Incenſe. 


An po ſo in Colours, you man not imagine | 


ſuch as are agreeable, and delight our Eyes, are 
| Compoſed of the ſame faſhioned Seeds with thoſe 
which prick our Senſe, and force us to weep, or 


ſeem dark or ugly, and ſhocking in appearance 


to us; for whatever pleaſes and delights our 
Senſe, cannot be compoſed but of ſmooth Par- 
ticles; and, on the contrary, Things that are 
hurtful and harſh, cannot be formed without 
Seeds that are filthy and diſagreeable. 

TRE are other Seeds likewiſe, which you 


cannot properly call ſmooth, nor are altogether . 


hooked, with their Points bent, but are rather 


* wic ſmall Angles, a little jutting out, and 
K 3 may 
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Titillare magis ſenſus, quam Ledere poſſunt : 
Fecula jam quo de genere t, Inuleque ſapores. 4.50 


Denique jam calidos Igneis, gelidamque Pruinam, 
' Diffmili dentata modo compungere ſenſus 


Corporis, indicio nobis eſt Tactus uterque. 
TA cr us enim, Tactus (pro Divim numina ſantta!) 


Corporis oft ſenſus, vel ciim res Extera ſeſe 435 


Inſinuat, vel cùm lædit, que in corpore nata t, 
Aut juvat egredieas genitaleis per Veneris res: 


Aut ex Offenſu cum turbant Corpore in ipſo 


Semina, confunduntque inter ſe concita ſenſum * 
Ut forte manu quamvis fam Corporis ipſe 440 
Tute libi partem ferias, eque experiare. 
Quapropter long? formas diftare neceſſe N, 
Principiis, varios que poſſint edere ſenſus. 

 Denique, que nobis Durata ac Spiſſa videntur, 


Zee magis hamatis inter ſeſe eſſe neceſſe , 445 
Et auqſi ramęſis alte compatta teneri. 


In quo jam genere in primis Adamantina ſaxa, 
Prima ate conſtant, idtus contemnere ſueta, 

Et valid Silices, ac duri robora Ferri, | 
Sraque, que clauftris reſtautia vociferantur. 4.50 


Ila 
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may be faid rather to tickle than to hurt theSenſe z 
ſuch is the t acid Taſte of the ſweet Sauce made 
of the Lees of Wine, or the ſweet Sauce made of 
the ſweetiſh-bitter Root of Elecampane. Laſtly, 
that u burning Heat, or freezing Cold, being for- 
med of Seeds of different Figures, do affect the 
Body with different Senſation, our Touch is Evi- 
dence ſufficient to evince. 
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Fox Touch, the Touch (bleſſed be the Gods Jo 
above!) is a Senſe of the Body, either when v 7 75. 


ſomething from without enters through the Pores, 
or ſomething from within hurts us, as it forces 
its way out, or pleaſes, as the Effect of Venery 
tickles as it paſſes through, or when the Seeds, 
by ſtriking againſt each other, raiſe a Tumult in 
the Body, and in that Agitation confound the 
Senſe; and this you may ſoon experience, if you 
ſtrike yourſelf in any Part with a Blow of your 
Hand. It is neceſſary therefore, that the Prin- 
ciples of Things ſhould conſiſt of Figures very 
different in themſelves, ſince they affect the 
Senſes in ſo different a manner. 

FURTHER, thoſe Things which appear to us 


hard and thick, muſt neceſſarily be joined toge- 


ther by Particles more hooked among themſelves, 

and be held cloſe by branched Seeds. In the 
firſt Rank of theſe, you are to place the Rocks 
of Adamant, that defy the Force of Blows, and 
folid. Flints, and the Strength of hard Iron, and 
| brazen Hinges, that creak under the Weight of 


t The Fæcula and the Inula were two Sauces of the Ro- 
mans; the one was acid, made of the Lees of Wine; the o- 
ther {weet, made of the ſweetiſn bitter Root of the Herb Inala, 
Elecampane. | | 

v It was the Opinion of Eficurus, that the Sceds of Fire, 
ſince they pricked the Senſe, had {ome prominent Angles ; 
and that the Seeds of Cold had a 'Frigonical or Pyranmdal Fi- 
gure, that is, their Figure conſiſted of ſour triangular Faces. 


K 4 | their 
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Ila autem debent ex Lævibus atque Rotundis 
Eſſe magis, fluido quæ corpore Liquida conſtant: 
Nec retinentur enim inter ſe glomeramina quæque, 

Et procurſus item in proclive volubilis extat. 
Omnia poſtremò que puncto tempore cernis 4.55 

Diffugere, ut Fumum, Nebulas, W _ 

„ 

Si minits omnibu' ſunt & Levibus atque Rotundis, 

At nou eſſe tamen perplexis indupedita, 

Pungere uti poſſint corpus, penetrareque ſaxa : 

Nec tamen herere inter ſe, quod quiſque videmus 4.60 

Sentibus eſſe datum Facile ut cognoſcere poſſis 


Mon e Perplexis, ſed Acutis eſſe Elementis. 


Sed quod Amara vides eadem, quæ fluvidaconſtant, 


Sauder uti Maris eſt, minime id mirabile habendum. 


Nam quod fluvidum eft, 8 Levibus atque Rotundis 
Eft, at Lævibus, atque Rotundis miſta doloris 4.66 


Corpora; nec tamen bac retineri Hamata neceſſe ft. 


Scilicet eſſe globoſa, tamen citm Squalida conſtent, 


Provolvi fimul ut poſſint, & Ledere ſenſus. 


Et quo miſta putes magis aſpera levibus eſſe 470 
Principits, unde t Neptuni corpus acerbum : | 


Aſt ratio ſecernundi, ſeor ſumque videndi. 


Humor dulcit ubi per terras crebriits idem 
Percolatur, ut in foveam fluat, ac manſueſcat. 
Linquit enim ſupra tetri Primorata viri 475 


Aſpera, 
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their Gates. But Liquids that conſiſt of fluid 
Bodies, muſt be formed of Seeds more ſmooth 
and round ; for their globular Particles are not 


intangled among themſelves, and their flowing 
Motion rolls on forward with the greater Eaſe. 
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Bur, laſtly, all ſuch Things which you ob- 


ſerve inſtantly to ſcatter, and fly away as Smoke, 
Clouds, and Flame, if they do not conſiſt alto- 
gether of Particles that are ſmooth and round, yet 


neither are they formed of hooked Seeds, and 


therefore may pierce through Bodies, and pene- 
trate into Stones; nor do their Particles never- 
theleſs ſtick mutually to one another, as we ob- 
ſerve the Particles of Thorns do: From thence 
you may eaſily conclude, that they are not com- 
8 of hooked or intangled, but of acute Prin- 
ciples. 


Bur becauſe you ſee the ſame Things are bit- 237 Se. 
ter and fluid, as the Sea-water, are you to won- warer | 
der in the leaſt at this; For what is fluid, is for-/#4 and 


med of Principles that are ſmooth and round ; but 
with theſe ſmooth and round Seeds, are mixed 


others that are ſharp, and give pain : Yet there 


is no Neceſſity, that theſe ſharp Seeds ſhould be 
hooked and twined together; it is ſufficient, that 
they be globous as well as rough, that they may 
be qualified to flow along in their proper Courſe, 
as well as to hurt the Senſe. 

Axp that you may the ſooner believe, that 
theſe ſharp Seeds are mixed with thoſe that are 
ſmooth, from whence the Body of the Sea be- 
comes ſalt, the way is to ſeparate them, and 
conſider them diſtinct; for the Sea-water grows 
ſweet by being often philter*d through the Earth, 


bitter. 


and ſo fills the Ditches, where it becomes ſoft: 


for it leaves behind the pungent Seeds of the 


rough 
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Apera, quo magis in terris hæreſcere poſſun 7. 


uod quoniam docui, pergam counetiere rem, que 


Et hoc apta fidem ducit : Primordia rerum 

Finita variare FIGURARUM 7atione, 

Qusod ſi non ita fit, rurſum jam Semina quedam 480 
Eſſe inſinito debebunt corporis autta. 

Namque in eadem una cujuſcujus brevitate 
Corporis, inter ſe multum variare Figure 
Non poſſunt + Fac enim minimis è partibus eſſe 
Corpora prima tribas, vet paullo pluribus auge; 4835 
Nempe ubi eas parteis unius Corporis omneis, © 


Summa atgus ima locans, tranſmutans dextera Ievis, 


Ommnimodis expertus eris, quam quiſque det ordo 
Formal ſpeciem totius Corports Guse 


Quod ſupereſt, fi forte voles variare figuras, 490 


Addendum purteis alias erit : inde ſequetur 
Adfimili ratione alias, ut poſtulet ordo, 

Si tu forte voles etiam variare figuras. 
Ergo formai novitatem corporis augmen 


Subſequitur: 


/ wc a... I ER =. 
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rough Salt, which are more inclined” to ſtick as 
they paſs along, than thoſe Particles that are glo- 
bular and ſmooth. | 
Tris being proved, I ſhall here join another 7.,,;,,, ef 
Obſervation, which juſtly derives its Credit from Figares fi. 
what is explained before: That the * Seeds of ite. 
Things vary their Figure not without End, but 
after a finite Manner. If it were not ſo, ſome 
Seeds, by an infinite Increaſe of their Parts, would 
be of an immenſe Size; for in ſo ſmall a Body as 
an Atom conſiſts of, the Figures have not room 
to change often among themſelves : Suppoſe, if 
you will, theſe Atoms or , firſt Seeds conſiſt of 
ſmalleſt Parts, three ſuppoſe, or a few more, if 
you pleaſe z now, by varying theſe ſeveral Parts 
of one Atom or Seed into all poſſible Shapes, pla- 
ang the Uppermoſt below, or turning the Right 
to the Left, you will find the ſeveral Figures that 
every Change will give this Seed in all its Parts: 
But if you would / change its Figure ſtill further, 
you muſt add new Parts to it; and, by the ſame 
Reaſon, you muſt ſtill add more, if you till 
think of changing its Figure into more Shapes, 
ſo that the Body muſt increaſe in proportion as 
every new Figure appears; and therefore, you 


« He has proved, that the Atoms vary in their Figure, and 
in their Bigneſs too; now he aſſerts, that this Variety is not 
infinite: For to make an infinite Variety of Figures, the Maſs 
of ſome of the Seeds muſt of neceſſity be immenſely great, 
lince an immenſe Magnitude only is capable of an immenſe 
Variety of Figure ; but take an Atom, and turn and tranſpoſe 
every way the Parts that can be conceived in it, and you will 
ind only a finite Variety of Figures in fo ſmall a Body. 

The Parts of any finite Magnitude may be tranſpoſed ſo 
many ways, that no new Way ſhall remain to change the Po- 
ſition from what it had been in before; otherwiſe there would 
be ſtill new and new Parts, even to an Infinity ; and then the 
Magnitude might be infinite, which an Atom can never be, 
it being too little even to be ſeen. | 

EO | | Cannot 
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Subſequitut : quare non eſt ut credere paſis, 495 
Eſſe inſinitis diſtantia ſemina formis, | 
Ne quedam cogas immani maximitate 
Eſſe, ſupra quod jam docui, non poſſe probari. 
Jam tibi Barbaricæ veſtes, Melibæaque fulgens 
| * Purpura Theſſalico concharum tintta colore, & 
Aurea Pavonum ridenti imbuta lepore, 501 
Sæcla novo rerum ſuperata colore jacerent : + 
Et contemptus odor Myrrbæ, Melliſque ſapores, 
Et Cyenta mele, Phabeaque dædala chordis 
Carmina conſimili ratione oppreſſa ſilerent. 505 
Namgue aliis aliud præſtantius exoreretur. 1 
Cedere item retro poſſent in deteriores 
Omnia fic parteis, ut diximus in meliores: 
Namque aliis aliud retro quoque tertius eſſet = 
Naribus, Auribus, atque Oculis, Oriſque ſapori. 510 
Quæ quoniam non ſunt in rebus reddita, certa & 
Finis utrinque tenet Summam: Fateare neceſſe '/t 
Materiam quoque finitis differre Figuris. 
Denique, ab Ignibus, ad gelidas hiemiſque Pruinas 
Finitu t, retroque pari ratione remenſu *ft. 515 
Finit enim Calor, ac Frigus, mediique Tepores 


Inter 


2 
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cannot conceive, that the Seeds ſhould be diſtin- 
ouiſhed by an infinite Variety of Forms, unleſs 
you admit that they are likewiſe infinite in Mag- 
nitude, which, as I ſaid above, is impoſſible to 
be proved. . = = | 
BzsIDEs; * the embroider*d Veſts of Ala, the 
bright Mel:;bean Purple, dipt in the Blood of 
the Theſalian Shell-fiſh, and the golden Brood of 
Peacocks, gliſtering with their gaudy Plumes, 
would lie undiſtinguiſhed, being exceeded by o- 
ther Things of greater Luſtre ; and the Smell of 


Myrrh, and the Taſte of Honey, would be de- 


ſpiſed, and the Singing of the Swan, and the 
nobleſt Verſe ſung to ſweet Muſick would, by 
the ſame Rule, be outdone, and ceaſe to pleaſe; 


for ſome other Things might ariſe more agreeable 


than theſe. 
AnD as ſome Things, we obſerve, may ad- 
vance into greater Perfection, ſo others likewiſe 
may decline, and grow worſe; for one Thing 
may ſucceed another ſtill more diſagreeable to the 
Noſe, the Ears, the Eyes, and Taſte. But ſince 
this does not appear in the Nature of Things, 
ſince there is a certain Boundary to what is be/# 
and worſt, we are obliged to own, that Matter 
is diverſified by Shapes that are finite, and within 
fixed Bounds, FE 
LasTLy, from Fire, to the piercing Cold of 
Winter, a Point is ſet; and ſo, from Cold to 
Heat, they are both intenſe : For Heat and Cold 
are the Extremes, the middle Warmth lies between 


= If you allow a Variety of Seeds even to Infinity, the out- 
ward Qualities of natural Things would never be fixed or de- 
termined ; they might ſtill be diverſified by a new Figuration, 
that there might ariſe a Better than the Beit, and a Worſe than 
the Worlt. | | 

2 Melibœa was a City of Theſſaly, famous for Purple. 


both, 
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In genere auguimanos Elefantos, India quorum 
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Inter utrumgue jacent, explentes ordine Summan. 
Ergo finita diſtant ratione creata, 


Ancipiti quoniam mucrone utrinque notantur, 
Hinc Flammis, illinc rigidis inſeſſa Pruinis. 520 
Quod quoniam docui, pergam connectere rem, que 
Ex hoc apta fidem ducit : Primordia rerum, 
Inter ſe Simili que ſunt perfecta figura, 
Infinite cluere : etenim diſtantia cum fit 
Formarum finita, neceſſe t, que Similes fint, 525 
Eſſe Infinitas : aut ſummam Material 
Finitam conſtare : id quod non eſſe probavi = 
uod quoniam docui, nunc ſuavilaquis, age, paucis 
Verſibus aſtendam, corpuſcula Materia? 
Ex mfinito ſummam rerum uſque tenere, 530 
Undigue protelo Plagarum continuato. 
Namguod rara vides magis eſſe animalia quedam, 
Fecundamque minits Naturam cernis in illis; 
At regione, locoque alio, terriſque remotis 
Multa licet genere eſſe in eo, numerumque repleri. 535 
Sicuti Quadrupedum cum primis efſe videmus 


Millibus 8 multis vallo munitur eburno, 

Ut penitus nequeat penetrari; tanta ferarum 

Vis eſt, quarum nus perpauca exempla videmus. 840 
Sed tamen id quoque uti concedam, quam libet, eſto 

Unica res quædam nativo corpore Sola, 


* 
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both, and thus orderly fills up the Whole. This 
Warmth therefore is diſtant equally from both 
Extremes, and is confined by Bounds on both 
ſides, kept in on this by Heat, on that by ſmart- 
ing Cold. | | 


Tunis being proved, I ſhall here join another Seeds of 
Obſervation, which juſtly derives its Credit from every 


what is explained before: This is, that the Seeds d 
of Things that are alike, and perfectly of the 
ſame Figure, are in Number infinite; for tho? 
the Variety of their Figures be only finite, yer 
the Seeds themſelves, that are alike in Nature, 
mult needs be infinite; otherwiſe, the whole of 
Matter muſt be finite, which I have fully proved 
is not. | 

Tnus having cleared the way, I ſhall now 
ſhew, in ſhort but ſweeteſt Numbers, that the 
Seeds of Matter are infinite, and hold together 
the whole of Things, by conftant Force of Blows, 
on every ſide. | 

For though you obſerve ſome Species of Ani- 
mals are leſs common, and Nature ſeems leſs 
fruitful in their Production, yet in other Coun- 
tries, in other Places, and in Lands more remote, 
you meet with many Creatures of that kind, and 
more in Number; for you obſerve the Elephant, 
Chief of Beaſts, wreathing his lith Proboſcis like 
a Snake: How many Thouſands of them [14:2 
breeds, which fortify her witha Wallof Ivory impe- 
netrable, not to be forced, tho? we ſee but few at Rome. 
But grant, if you pleaſe, there was only one ſingle 
Creature of a particular kind in Nature, whole 


b The different Figures of his Atoms he has proved to be 
finite, but the Seeds of a like Figure, he contends, are infi- 
rite ; for if the Atoms contained under each Sort were finite in 


| Number, there could be no Infinity of Atoms in the Uni- 


verſe. : 
3 like 


Sed quaſi naufragiis magnis multiſque coortis, 


. Luckgrii Lis. I, 


Cui * milis toto terrarum non fit in orbe : 


Inſinita tamen nift erit vis Materia?, 


Unde ea progigni poſſit concepta; creari 54.5 
Non poterit : neque quod ſupereſt, procreſcere, alique, 
Quippe etenim ſumant oculi, finita per Omne 


Corpora jattari unius genitalia reii; 


Unde, ubi, qua vi, & quo patto congreſſa coibunt 
Materiæ tanto in pelago, turbaque aliena? 350 
Non (ut opinor) habent rationem conciliandi: F 


Digetare ſolet magnum mare tranſtra, guberna, 


Antennas, proram, malos, tonſaſqus natanteis, 


Per terrarum omneis oras fluitantia apluſtra; 555 


Ut videantur, & indicium mortalibus edant, 


Inſidi maris inſidias, vireiſque, dolumque 


Ut vitare velint, neve ullo tempore credant, 


Subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti: 

Sic tibi fi finita ſemel Primordia quedam 560 
Conſtitues, avum debebunt ſparſa per omne 
Digettare æſtus diverſi Materiat : 


Nunguam in concilium ut poſſint compulſa coire : 

Nec remorari in concilio, nec creſcere adaucta. 
Quorum utrumque palam fieri mani feſta docet res, 365 
Et res progigni, & genitas procreſcere poſſe : 


Eſe igitur genere in quovis Primordia rerum 
Infinita palam ſt, unde omnia ſuppeditantur. 


Nec 


ec 
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like was not to be found throughout the World, 
yet unleſs the Seeds of which it was formed were 
in Number infinite, it could never come into Be- 
ing, or, when once made, could it increaſe, or 
be ſupported. | | 

For, fancy you ſee the finite Seeds of any Bo- 
dy toſſed about through the infinite Space, whence, 
where, by what Force, by what Deſign, could 
they meet and unite in that wide Ocean of Mat- 
ter, in that ſtrange Confuſion ? They have no 
Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, to direct them to this Union. 
But, as in dreadful Wrecks, when many Ships 
are loſt, the troubled Sea ſcatters abroad the Seats, 
the Sterns, the Sail-yards, the Prows, the Maſts, 
the floating Oars, the Flags ſwimming about all 
the Shores, that they may be ſeen, and forewarn 
poor Mortals to fly, and at no time to truſt the 
Treachery, the Power, and the Deceit of that un- 
faithful Element, even when the perfidious Flat- 
tery of her {ſmooth Face ſmiles upon them; fo, it 
you allow the firſt Seeds of Things to be finite, 
the various Agitation of Matter muſt for ever 
toſs them about, ſcatter*d as they are, ſo that 
they could never be forced to unite; or, if they 
could, could they preſerve that Union, or admit 
of any Increaſe? And yet the Nature of Things 
evidentiy proves, that Beings are produced, and, 
when produced, increaſe ; and therefore, © the 
Principles of Things, in every. kind, 'tis plain, 
are infinite, and by them all Beings are formed 
and ſupported. | | 


© The Notion of the Infinity of the Atoms is the greateſt 
Abſurdity ; for infinite Atoms muſt fill all the Parts ot Space, 
and can be nothing but a vaſt Heap of dull moveleſs Matter 
co-extended with it. How then could the World be made ? 
How theſe various Alterations of Bodies, all which proceed 
from Motion, be produced ? z 
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Nec ſuperare queunt motus utique Exitiales 
 Perpetud, neque in æternum ſepelire ſalutem; 576 
Nec porro rerum Genitales Auctiſicique 
Motus perpetuò poſſunt ſervare creata. 
Sic equo geritur certamine Principiorum 
Ex infinito contractum tempore bellum : 
Nunc hinc, nunc illinc ſuperant vitalia rerum, 575 
Et ſuperantur item; miſcetur Funere Vagor, 
Quem pueri tollunt viſentes luminis oras : 
Nec nom ulla diem, neque nottem aurora ſecuta t, 
Que non audierit miſtos Vagitibus egris 
Ploratus, mortis comites, & funeris atri. 580 
Tllud in his obfignatum quoque rebus habere 
Convenit, & memori mandatum mente tenere: 
Nil eſſe, in promptu, quorum natura tenetur, 
Quod genere ex uno confiſrat Principiorum : 
Nec quicquam, quod non permiſto Semine conſtet ; 58; 
Et quam quicque magis multas vis poſſidet in Me, 
 Atque poteſtates, ita pluria Principiorum 
In ſeſe genera, ac varias docet eſſe figuras. 
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4 Nor do thoſe Motions that are fatal and de- 
ſtructive to Beings, always prevail, and cauſe a Diſ- 


ſolution never to be recover'd ; nor, onthe contra- 
ry, do thoſe Motions by which Beings are formed 


and increaſed, always preſerve Things when they 
are produced, but a perpetual War has been forever 
carried on, with equal Succeſs, between the Prin- 
ciples of Things; one while the vital Seeds pre- 
vail, and now again they are routed, and beaten 
out of the Field : The Cries of Infant Beings, 
which they ſend out as ſoon as they ſee the Light, 
are mingled with the Funeral of others that are 


departed 3 nor is there a Night that follows the 


Day, nor a Morning which ſucceeds the Night, 
that does not hear the Groans, the Artendants of 
Death, and fad Obſequies, mingled with the ten- 
der Laments of new-born Babes riſing into Be- 
ing. rw + 

_ *Ts proper likewiſe, that in this Place you 
fix it as an eſtabliſhed Truth, and impreſs it 
deeply upon your Mind e, that there is no Being 
to be found in Nature, that conſiſts altogether of 
Principles of one kind, nor is there any thing 
that is not made up of mingled Seeds; and the 
more Powers and Faculties any Being is endued 
with, the more it appears to be formed of va- 
rious Sorts of Seeds, that differ in Figure among 
themſelves. 


4 If the Seeds ofa like F igure were finite, the Things com- 
ed of thoſe finite Seeds, when once diffoly'd, could never 


reſtored, the Generation and Growth of Things would be 


in vain expected. 73 
© The various Qualities of Things proceed from the Variety 
of the Seeds, which muſt neceſſarily likewiſe produce a Vane- 


ty of Contexture. His firſt Argument he brings from the 
Earth. | 
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Principid, Tellus habet in ſe Corpora prima, 
Unde Mare immenſum volventes flumina fontes 590 

Aﬀfidue renovent : habet, Ignes unde oriantur. 


Nam multis ſuccenſa locis ardent ſola terre ; 


Eximiis vero furit ignibus impetus tne. 


Tum porro nitidas Fruges, Arbuſtaque læta 


Gentibus humanis habet unde extollere poſſit. 595 
Unde etiam fluidas Frondeis, & Pabula læta 
Montivago generi poſfit prebere ferarum. 

Quare magna Deum mater, materque ferarum, 
Et noſtri genetrix Hæc dicta *ft Corporis una. 
Hanc veteres Graiiim docti cecinere Pott, 600 
Sublimem in curru bijugos agitare leones : 

Aeris in ſpatio magnam pendere docentes © 
Tellurem ; neque poſſe in Terra fiftere Terram. 
Aajunxere Feras, quia quamvis effera proles 
Officits debet molliri victa parentum. 0 
Muraligue caput ſummum cinxere Corona: 

Eximiis munita locis quod ſuſtinet Urbeis : 

Quo nunc inſigni per magnus predita terras 
Horrifice fertur divine Matris imago. 

Hanc variæ gentes antiquo more ſacrorum 610 
Idæam vocitant matrem, Phrygiaſque catervas 
Dant comites, quia primùm ex illis finibus edunt 
Per terrarum orbem Fruges cæpiſſe creari. 

Gallos atiribuunt, quia numen qui violarint 
Matris, & ingrati Genitoribus inventi fint, 615 


Significare 
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Ap firſt, the Earth contains within herſelf 
firſt Principles, from whence the Fountains, flow- 
ing with their Streams, do conſtantly ſupply the 
mighty Sea: She holds likewiſe within her Womb 
the Seeds of Fire; we ſee in many Places how 
ſhe burns, how ina rages with diſtinguiſhed 
Flames, She likewiſe has the Seeds from whence 
ſhe forms ſweet Fruits, and pleaſant Trees, for 
Men; from whence ſhe does afford the tender 
Shrubs and verdant Graſs to ſavage Beaſts that 
wander on the Hills. : | 

THEREFORE, this Earth alone is called? great 
Mother of the Gods, Parent of Beaſts, and of 
the human Race. Of her the learned Grecian 
Bards of old have feigned, that in her Chariot, 
as ſhe rides aloft, ſhe drives a Pair of Lions har- 
neſſed; to teach, that in the ſpacious Air hangs 
the vaſt Maſs of Earth, without a lower Earth to 
prop it up. Theſe Beaſts they yoked, to ſhew 
that Youth, altho* by Nature wild, yet, ſoftned 
by the Parents tender Care, grows tame. Her 

Head they compaſs with a Mural Crown, be- 
cauſe, in Places ſtrongly fortified, ſhe bears up 
Cities; and in this Pomp adorned, the Image of 
this ſacred Mother is born with dread Solemnity 
through all the World. Her, after the ancient 
Uſe of holy Rites, the different Nations call Mo- 
ther of Mount Ida, and give her for Attendants 
a Train of Phrygian Dames, becauſe in Phrygia 
Corn was firſt raiſed, and thence was ſcatter*d 
cover all the Earth. They ſerve her by Eunuch 
Prieſts, to ſhew, that thoſe who violate the ſacred 
Character of their Mother, or are found undutiful 
to their Parents from whence they ſprung, ſhould 


FT He takes occaſion to explain the Ceremonies obſerved in 
the Myſteries of Cybe/e, Mother of Gods, which are to be 
mat with in every Diftionary. 

; be 
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Signifcare volunt indignos eſſe putandos, 
Vivam progeniem qui in oras luminis edant. 


Tympana tenta tonant palmis, & Cymbala circum 
Concava, rauciſonoque minantur Cornua cantu; 


Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava Tibia menteis, 620 


Telaque preportant violenti figna furoris, 
Ingratos animos, atque impia pectora volgi 
Conterrere metu quæ poſſint numine Dive. 


Ergo cum primum magnas invecta per urbeis 
Munificat tacita Mortaleis muta ſalute : 625 
Are atque Argento ſternunt iter omne viarum 


Largiſica ſtipe ditantes, ninguntque roſarum 


Floribus, umbrantes Matrem, comitumque catervas. 
Hic armata manus (Curetas nomine Grait 

Quoc memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte catenas 630 
Ludunt, in numerumque exſultant ſanguine læti; & 


 Terrificas capitum quatientes numine criſtas, 


Diftzos referunt Curetas: Qui Jovis illum 
Vagitum in Creta quondam occultdſſe feruntur, 


Cum pueri circum puerum pernice chores . 635 


Armati in numerum pulſarent eribus era, 


Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 


LE ternumque daret Matri ſub pectore volnus; 


Propterea 


I 


_— 
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be thought unworthy to raiſe a living Offspring 
to ſucceed them. With their Hands they beat 
loudly upon Drums well-braced; the hollow 
Cymbals all about, and Horns with their hoarſe 
Nolte, threaten dreadfully around her, s the Pipe, 
with Phrygian Airs, mads their very Souls; and 
they carry Arms, the Signs of their diſtracted 
Rage, to terrify the ſtubborn Minds and impi- 
ous Hearts of the Vulgar, with a Fear and Reve- 
rence of this great Deity. 

_ _ Waen therefore ſhe is carried in Proceſſion, 
through the great Towns, and, dumb as ſhe is, 


ſilently beſtows Health upon her Votaries, they 


ſcatter Braſs and Silver in all the Way ſhe paſſes, 
enriching her with profuſe Oblations ; they ſhower 
down the Flowers of Roſes, and ſo cover the 
great Mother, and the whole Train of her At- 
tendants. Her an armed Troop (the Greezs call 
them the Phrygian Curetes) leap about, with a 
Chain through their Hands, and wanton in the 
Blood they have drawn, dance to exact Time, 


and, full of the Goddeſs, ſhake their dreadtul 


| Creſts upon their Heads. They repreſent the 
Didtæan Curetes, who are ſaid formerly to have 
drowned the Infant-cries of Jupiter in Crete; 
when the young Prieſts, all armed, ftruck their 
brazen Bucklers together, as they danced nimbly 
round the Boy, leſt Saturn ſhould ſeize upon him, 
and devour him, and, by that means, wound his 
Mother to the Heart, with a Grief never to be 


5 The Phrygian Muſick was a ſort of Enthuſiaſtick Harmo- 
ny that raiſed Ss Paſſions of the Mind, and ſwelled the Soul 
to Rage and Fury. 

n This is a ſharp Invective of the Poet's; a rough unpo- 
liſhed Stone, not given to tattle, muſt needs do a world of 
Good: She never {aid a word of the Benefits the beſtowed. 
FOE 5 he forgotten : 
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Propterea Magnam armati Matrem comitantur : 

Aut quia ſignificant Divam prædicere, ut armis, 640 

Ac virtute velint Patriam defendere terram : 
Prefidioque parent, decorique Parentibus eſſe. 
2ux bene, & eximis quamvis diſpdſta ferantur, 

Longe ſunt tamen d vera ratione repulſa. | 

. Omnis enim per ſe Divim natura neceſſe ſt 645 
3 In mmortali ævo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 

Semota a naſtris rebus, ſej unctaque longs. 

Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 

Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri, 

Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira. 650 

Terra quidem vero caret omni tempore Senſu : 

Sed quia multarum potitur Primordia rerum, 
Multa modis multis effert in lumina ſolis. 

Hic fi quis Mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare 
Conſtituet Fruges, & Bacchi nomine abuti 655 
Mavoli, quam Laticis proprium proferre vocamen : 
Concedamus ut hic terrarum dictitet Orbem 

Eſſe Deum Matrem, dum re non fit tamen apſe. 

Sæpe itaque ex uno tondentes gramina campo 

Lanigeræ pecudes & equorum duellica proles, 660 
Buceriæguc greges ſub eodem tegmine coli, 

Ex unoque ſitim ſedantes flumine aquat, 

Diffmili vivunt ſpecie, retinentque parentum 

Naturam, & mores generatim quaque imitantur : 
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forgotten : For this Reaſon, an armed Train ac- 
company the great Mother; or elſe the Goddeſs 


ſignifies, that they ſhould preſerve their native 


Country by their Arms and- Valour, and be a 
Protection and Honour to their Parents. 

Sven Fancies, tho? well and wittily contrived, 
yet are far removed from Truth and right Rea- 
ſon ; for the whole Nature of the Gods muſt 
ſpend an Immortality in ſofteſt Peace, removed 


from our Affairs, and ſeparated by Diſtance infii- 
nite z from Sorrow free, ſecure from Danger, in 


its own Happineſs ſufficient, and nought of out's 
can want ; 1s neither pleaſed with Good, nor vex- 
ed with III. 

Tur Earth is indeed at all times void of real 
Senſe; but as it contains within itſelf the firſt 
Seeds of many Things, it produces them into 
Being after various Manners ; fo, if any one here 
reſolves to call the Sea by the Name of Neptune, 


and Corn by the Title of Ceres, and chuſes rather 


to abuſe the Name of Bacchus, than to ſpeak the 
proper Appellation of Wine, ſuch a one, we al- 
low, may ſtyle this Globe of Earth the Mother 
of the Gods, when really ſhe is no ſuch thing. 
Bur to return; we ſee the woolly Sheep, the 
warlike Breed of Horſes, and horned Bulls, living 
under the ſame Covert of the Sky, grazing toge- 
ther in the ſame Field, and quenching their Thirſt 
in the ſame Stream of Water; yet they are each of 
a different Species, and retain the Nature of their 
Sires, and every Kind imitates the Diſpoſitions 
of the Race from whence they came; ſo different 


i Since ſo many Sorts of Animals are fed by the ſame Herbs, 
and drink of the fame Water, the Herbs and Water mutt 
contain ſeveral Sorts of Principles, to make them proper Nou- 
riſnment for each ſort. . 
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Tanta t in quovis genere Herbæ Materia! 66g 
Diſſimilis ratio: tanta t in Flumine quoque. 

Jam vero quamvis animantem ex omnibus unam 
Oſa, Cruor, Venæ, Calor, Humor, Viſcera, Nervi 
Conſtituunt, que ſunt porro diſtantia longò 
Diffimili per fecta figura Principiorum. 670 

Tum porro quæcunque Igni flammata cremantur; 
Si nil præterea, tamen ex ſe ea corpora tradunt, 
Unde Ignem jacere, & Lumen ſummittere poſſunt : 
Scintillaſgue agere, ac lat differre Favillam. 
Cztera conſimili mentis ratione peragrans, 675 
Indvenies intus multarum Semina rerum | 
.Corpore celare, & varias cohibere Figuras. 

Denique multa vides, quibus eſt Odor, & Sapor una 
Reddita ſunt cum Odore; imprimis pleraque dona, 
Relligione animum turpi cum tangere parto, 680 
Hec igitur variis debent conſtare Figuris : 
Nidor enim penetrat, qua Succus non it in artus : 

Succus item ſeorſum, & rerum Sapor inſinuatur 

Seuſibus, ut noſcas primis differre figuris. 
Diffmiles igitur Forme glomeramen in unum 68 5 
Conveniunt : Et res permiſto Semine conſtant. 

Quin etiam paſſim noſtris in verſibus ipſis 
Multa Elementa vides multis communia verbis; 
Cum tamen inter ſe Verſus, ac Verba neceſſe f 
Confiteare alia ex aliis conſtare Elementis: 690 


Non 
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is the Nature of the Seeds in every Herb, ſo various 
are the Principles of the Water in every Stream. 
Now tho? Blood, Bones, Veins, Heat, Moi 
ſture, Bowels, Nerves, go to the Formation of 
every Animal; yet of what Variety of Figures, 
widely different in themſelves, do their Seeds 
. 
AnD then * all Bodies that are combuſtible, 
and burnt by Fire, if they agree in nothing elſe, - 
yet diſcharge from themſelves ſuch Parts, by 
which they ſpread about their Flame and Light 
from whence they raiſe Sparkles, and ſcatter their 


Embers all abroad. So if you examine other things 
by the ſame Rule, you will find Seeds of different 
kind lie concealed in all Bodies within, and ſhew * 


themſelves of a different Figure. 
 LasrTLy, you obſerve many Things that emit 
both Smell and Taſte, eſpecially thoſe Victims 
you offer when your Mind is religiouſly moved 
for ſomething you have unjuſtly acquired. Theſe 


Senſations, therefore, mult be raiſed by Seeds of 


different Figure; for Smell pierces through Pores 
where Taſte can find no Paſſage: The Juice 
likewiſe, and the Taſte of Things, affect the 
Senſe by proper Organs, to convince that their 
Seeds vary in their Figure. Principles there fore 
of various Shape, make up every particular Maſs, 
and Things in general are compoſed of mingled 
Seeds; for, in theſe Verſes of mine, you may all 
along obſerve, that many Letters are common to 
many Words, and yet you muſt confeſs, that 
ſome Verſes and ſome Words conſiſt of very dif- 
ferent Letters; not becauſe the. Number of Let- 

k All combuſtible Matter is reſolved into Fire, Light, 


Smoke, and Aſhes ; and we may believe, that the Diſſolution 


is not made into any Thing, but what was actually contained 


in the Thing diffoly'd : And therefore, in combuſtible Things, 


here lie hid thoſe different Kinds of Seeds, of which Fire, 
Light, Smoke, and Aſhes conſiſt. 
| Z ters 
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Non quod multa parum communis Littera currat, 
Aut nulla inter ſe duo fint ex omnibus iſdem : 
Sed quia non volgò paria omnibus omnia conſtant. 
Sic aliis in rebus item communia multa, 
Multarum rerum cum fint Primordia long? 695 
Diffimili tamen inter ſe confiſtere ſumma 
Poſſunt : ut meritò ex aliis conſtare ferantur 
Humanum genus, ac Fruges, Arbuſtaque læta. 
Nec tamen omnimodis connecti poſſe putandu t 
Omnia: nam volgò fieri Portenta videres, #700 
Semiferas Hominum ſpecies exiſtere; & altos 
Interdum Ramos egigni corpore vivo: 
Multaque connecti Terreſtria membra Marinis. 
Lum flammam tetro ſpiranteis ore Chimeras 
Paſcere Naturam per terras omniparenteis, 70g 
Quorum nil fieri manifeſtu t: omnia quando 
Seminibus certis certa genetrice creata 
_ Conſervare genus creſcentia poſſe videmus. 
Scilicet id certa fieri ratione'neceſſe *t 
Nam ſua cuique Cibis ex omnibus intus in rw 710 
Corpora diſcedunt : ee convenienteis 
Efficiunt motus : At contra aliena videmus 
Rejicere in terras Naturam : Multaque cecis 
Corporibus fugiunt e corpore percita plagis, 
Que neque connetiicuiquam potuere, neque intra 715 


Vitaleis 
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ters are few, or no two Words are formed of the 
| fame Letters, but becauſe every Verſe andegyery 
Word is compoſed of Letters altogether different. 
So, tho? the ſame Principles are common to ma- 
ny Things, yet the Things may remain very dif- 
ferent among themſelves; and it may properly 
enough be ſaid, that Men, and Fruits, and plea- 
ſant Trees are made up of different Seeds, = 
VET we are not to ſuppoſe, that All Seeds | 1 
of whatever Figure, do mutually unite to the 1 
} 
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Production of Beings ; for then you would ob- : 
ſerve Monſters ſpringing up every day, Creatures i 
half Man, half Horſe, the lofty Boughs of Trees | 
growing out of a living Body, and the Limbs of 
Land-Animals joined to the Bodies of Fiſh, and 
Nature forming every where out of the Earth (the 
Mother of all Things) Chimæras from their 
dreadful Mouths breathing out Flames; but *tis 
plain, nothing of this happens, ſince we ſee all 
Things are formed from certain Seeds, and re- | 
oular Principles, and preſerve their Kind as they >» =, 1 
grow up and increaſe. 5 i 
Nor indeed can it, by the fixed Rules of Reaſon, 
be otherwiſe ; for, out of the ſeveral Sorts of 
Food, the Particles of that which 1s proper to 
every Animal, deſcend into the Limbs, and there 
united, produce the Motions ſuitable to that Ani- 
mal; but, on the contrary, thoſe Particles of 
Food that are deſtructive, ſome of them, we find, 
Nature throws off through open Paſſages, others 
are, inſenſibly to us, forced out of the Body 
through the Pores, ſuch as would admit of no 


1 Tho' many Seeds are common to many Things, yet each 
Thing requires a certain Order and Diſpoſition of Union, and 
Aﬀociation of the Seeds that compoſe it; and when the Thing 
is diſſolved, the congruous Atoms mutually withdraw from the 
mcongruoug. + 

[i Union 
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Vitaleis motus conſentire, atque animari. 
Sed ne forte putes animalia ſola teneri 
Legibus his: Eadem ratio res terminat omneis. 
Nam veluti tota natura diffimiles ſunt 
Inter ſe genitæ res queque, ita quamque neceſſe t 
Difſimili conſtare figura Principiorum ; 721 
Non quod multa parum ſimili fint prædita forma: 
Sed quia non volgò paria omnibus omnia conftent. 
Semina cim porro diſtent, differre neceſſe t 
Intervalla, Vias, Connexus, Pondera, Plagas, 725 
Concurſus, Motus : que non Animalia ſolum 
Corpora ſejungunt, ſed Terras, ac Mare totum 
Secernunt, Calumque a Terris omne retentant. 
Nunc age, dicta meo dulci quæſita labore 


Percipe: ne forte hæc Albis ex Alba rearis 7 30 


Principiis eſſe, ante oculos que Candida cernis : 
Aut ea, que Migrant, Nigro de Semine nata : 
Neve alium quemvis que ſunt induta colorem, 
Propterea gerere hunt credas, quod Materia? 


Corpora conſimili fint ejus tinfta colore. 735 


Nullus enim Color eſt omnino Material 

Corporibus, neque par rebus, neque denique di ſpar. 
In que corpora fi nullus tibi forte videtur 

Poſſe animi injectus fieri, procul avius erras : 

Nam cum Cæcigeni, Solis qui lumina nunquam 740 


Aperere, 
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Union with others, nor agree to promote the vi- 
tal Motions and Purpoſes of Life. | 

Bur leſt you ſhould think, that living Crea- 
tures only are bound by theſe Laws, the ſame 
Reaſon holds with regard to all other Beings ; for 
as all Bodies are in their Nature different in them- 
ſelves, ſo it is neceſſary that each ſhould conſiſt of 
Principles of a different Figure, not but that ma- 
ny Seeds are the ſame in Shape, but they do not 
all agree in Form perfectly alike, 

SINCE then the Seeds differ, it is neceſſary that 
their Intervals, their Courſes, Connexions, Weights, 
Strokes, Concuſſions, Motions, ſhould differ 
likewiſe ; Properties, that not only make a Di- 
ſtinction between Animals, but divide the 
Eartk and the Sea, and preſerve the Heavens ſe- 


parate \from the Earth, and ſecure all Things 


from being confuſedly mingled together. 

Now, come on, attend to Rules which J have 
found, by a Labour very delightful to my {elf ; 
lett you ſhould think thoſe Bodies that appear 
white to your Eyes, are compoſed of white Seeds, 
or ſuch as ſhew black, are formed of black; or 
what Colour ſoever a Thing wears, you ſhould 
conclude the Cauſe of it to be, that the Seeds of 
which 1t is made are ſtrained with the ſame Co- 
lour : For the Principles of Matter are ® void cf 
all Colour, both like or unlike what appears up- 
on the Bodies they produce. | 

Ir you ſhould chance to think, that the Mind 
cannot poſſibly form an Idea of Seeds without 
Colour, you are under a ſtrange Miſtake; for 
Perſons born blind, who never ſaw the Light of 


m He means, that the Atoms have no Colour whatever, 
like or unlike thoſe that we diſcover on the Surface of con- 


the 


crete Bodies, 


; 
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Apenere, tamen cognoſcant corpora T, att, 
Ex ineunte ævo nullo contincta colore: 
Scire licet menti quoque naſtræ Corpora poſſe 
Perti in nolitiam nullo circumlita fuco. 
Denigue nos ipſi cæcis quecungue tenebris 745 
Tangimus, haud ullo ſentimus tinfta Colore. 
Qucdd quoniam vinco fieri, nunc eſſe docebo. 
Oninis enim Color omnino mutatur in omneis : 
Quod facere baud ullo debent Primordia pacto, 
Inmutabile enim quiddam ſuperare neceſſe *ft; 750 
Ne res ad Nibilum redigantur funditis omnes. 
Nam quodcunque ſuis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuò hoc mors eſt illius, quod fuit ante. 
Proinde Colore cave contingas Semina rerum: 
Ne tibi res redeant ad Nilum funditits omnes. 155 
Preterea, ſi nulla Coloris Principiis eſt 
Reddita natura, at variis ſunt prædita Formis; 
E quibus omnigenos gignunt variantquè Colores. 
(Preterea magni quad refert Semina queque 
Cum quibus & quali poſitura contineantur, #760 
Et quos inter [e dent motus, accipianique:) 
Perfacilè extemplò rationem reddere poſſis, 
Cur ca, que Nigro fuerint paullo ante Colore, 


Marmoreo 
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the Sun, yet diſcover Bodies by the Touth, as if 
they had no manner of Colour belonging to them. 
So that Seeds imbued with no Colour, can offer 
themſelves to our Mind, and be conceived by us. 
And beſides, the Things we touch in the dark 
Night, we diſtinguiſh without any regard to the 
Colour they may otherwiſe appear in. IE 

TRA Seeds may be void of Colour I have 
ſhewed ; I ſhall now prove that they actually are 
ſo. * Now every Colour may be changed one in- 
to another; but the Principles of Things will by 


no means admit of Change, there neceſſarily 


muſt be ſomething that remains immutable, leſt 
all Things ſhould be utterly reduced to Nothing; 
for whatſoever is changed, and breaks the Bounds 


of its firſt Nature, inſtantly dies, and is no more 


what firſt it was. Be cautious therefore, how 
you ſtain the Seeds of Things with Colour, leſt 


all Things ſhould recur to Nothing, and be ut- 


terly deſtroyed. | 

Bes1DEs, tho“ Nature beſtows no Colour up- 
on Seeds, yet they are endued with different Fi- 
gures, from whence they form and vary the Co- 
lours of every kind which ſhew upon them. (For 
it is of great Concern what Seeds unite with others, 
in what Poſition they are preſerved, ard what 
Motions they give and receive among them- 
ſelves; ) and thus you may readily account, why 
Things that juſt before appeared black, ſhould 


n All Colour is liable to Change, but the Seeds of Things 
are immutable, otherwiſe all Things would fall into Nothing. 
If Colour were intrinſically in the Seeds, the Seeds would be 
mutable ; for all Colour is mutable. 
 * There is no Neceſſity that the Seeds ſhould be imbued 
with Colours; for allow them a Variety of Figures, and, 


from the different Order, Site, and Diſpoſition of them, C o- 


lours will proceed. 
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Marmoreo fieri poſſint Candore repente: | 


Ut Mare, cim magni commorunt Aquora venti, 765 


Vertitur in canos candenti marmore fluftus. 


Dicere enim paſſis Nigrum, quod ſæpe videmus, 
| Materies ubi permiſta t illius, & ordo. 
Principiis mutatus, & addita, demptaque quædam, 


Continuò id fieri ut Candens videatur, & Album: 770 


Quo d fi Cæruleis conſtarent Aiquora ponti 
Seminibus, nullo poſſint Albeſcere pacto. 

Nam quocunque modo perturbes, Cerula que fint 
 Nunquam in Marmoreum poſſunt migrare Colorem. 
Sin alio, atque alio ſunt Semina tintta colore, 775 


Quæ Maris efficiunt unum purumque Nitorem: 
Ut ſpe ex aliis Formis, variiſque Figuris 
Efficitur quiddam Quadratum, uneque figure > 
Conveniebat, uti in Quadrato cernimus eſſe 
Diſſimileis formas; ita cernere in Aiquore ponti 7 80 
Aut alio in quovis uno purogue Nitore, 
Diffimileis longe inter ſe, varioſque colores. 
Preterea, nihil officiunt, obſtantque Figuræ 
Dilſimiles, quo Quadratum minits omne fit extra: 
At varii rerum impediunt, prohibentque Colores, 
Quo minis eſſe uno poſſit res tota Nitore. 786 
Tum porro, que ducit & inlicit, ut tribuamus 
Principiis rerum nonnunquam, cauſa, Colores, 
Occidit, ex Albis quoniam non Alba creantur : 


Ne 
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ſuddenly look white. As the Sea, when the | 
rough Winds enrage the Waters, grows white 
with foaming Waves. So you may ſay of what 
commonly appears black to us, when the Seeds 
of which 1t is formed are mingled, and their Or- 
der changed, when ſome new Seeds are added, 

and ſome old ones are removed, the direct Con- 

ſequence is, that its Colour is changed, and ap- 
pears white. But if the Water of the Sea con- 
liſted eſſentially of blue Particles, it could by no 
means change into a white Colour; diſturb the 
Order of the Sceds how you would, the Prin- 
ciples that are blue could never pals into a white. 
Bur it you ſay, that the Seeds which make 

the Sea look of one uniform White, are ſtained . 
with different Colours, as a perfect Square that 

is of one Figure, is made up of ſeveral Bodies 

that are of ſeveral Figures, then it would follow, 
that as we perfectly ſee the diſſimilar Figures 
which the Square contains within it, fo we might 
diſcover in the Water of the Sea, or in any other 
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Body of one ſimple Colour, the mixt and dif- | ' 
ferent Colours from which that ſimple Colour | © 
proceeds. i | 


P BESIDES, the diſſimilar Figures that go to 
make up à Square, do by no means hinder, that 
the Surface of the Body ſhould appear ſquare z but 
a mixt Variety of Colours will for ever prevent, w 
that the Surface of any Body ſhould appear of EE... 
one fixed and uniform Colour. | j 
Ax then, the very Reaſon that would incline 
us ſometimes to impute Colours to Seeds, is by 

this means deſtroyed 5 for, in this Caſe, White 


Pg 


5 Bodies of a different Figure may unite into another dif- , : ' 
ferent Figure, as Triangles into a Square; but the ſame can- os ! 
not be ſaid of Colours, for different Colours can never com- 1 
<A pole one ſimple Colour. 


M 2 Bodies 
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Necque Nigracluent, de Nigris: ſed Variis de. 790 


Qui ppe etenim multo proclivins exorientur 


Candida de nullo, quam de Nigrante colore; 

Aut alio quovis qui contra pugnet, & obſtet. 
Preterea, quoniam nequeunt fine Luce Colores 

Eſe, neque in Lucem exiſtunt Primordia rerum: 795 


Scire licet quam fint nullo velata Colore. 
Qualis enim cæcis poterit Color efſe tenebris, 


Lumine qui mutatur in ipſo, propterea quod 


Reta aut obliqua percuſſus Luce refulget ? 
Pluma Columbarum quo patio in Sole videtur : 800 
Qu ita cervices circum, collumque coronat : 


Namque alias fit uti rubro fit clara Pyrops : 


Interdum quodam ſenſu fit, uti videatur 
Inter Cæruleum virideis miſcere Smaragdos. 


Caudaque Pavonis, larga cum Luce repleta t, 13 5 
Conſimili mutat ratione obverſa Colores, 


Qui, quoniam quodam gignuntur Luminis ictu, 
Scilicet id fine eo fieri non poſſe putandu ft. 


Et quoniam plage quoddam genus excipit in ſe 
Pupula, cum ſentire Colorem dicitur Album, 816 


Aut 
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Bodies are not produced from white, nor black 


from black, but from Seeds of various Colours. 
Now a White would much ſooner proceed from 
Seeds of no Colour at all, than from ſuch as are 
black, or any other oppoſite Colour whatſvever. 
Bes1Dss, * ſince Colours cannot appear with- 
out Light, and ſince the Seeds of Things qannot 
appear in the Light, you may thence conclude, 
that they are cover*d with no Colours at all; for 
how can any Colour ſhew it ſelf in the dark, 
which ſurround inthe Light itſelf, as it is differ- 
ently ſtruck either with a direct or oblique Ray 
of Light? After this manner the Plumes of Doves, 
which grow about their Neck, and are an Orna- 
ment to it, ſhew themſelves in the Sun. In one 
Poſition they appear red like a fiery Carbuncle; 
in another Light, the Greenneſs of the Emerald is 
mingled with a Sky-blue. So likewiſe the Tall 
of the Peacock, all filled with Light, changes 


its Colours, as the Rays ſtrike directly or ob- 


liquely upon it. Since therefore Colours are pro- 
duced only by the Strokes of Light, we cannot 
ſuppoſe they can poſſibly exiſt without it. 


* AnD ſince the Eye receives within it ſelf one 
Sort of Stroke when it is faid to perceive a white 


4 Colour is nothing but Light, reflected from the Surface 


of an opacous Body; and therefore in dark Places, where no 
Rays of Light enter, and out of which none are reflected, 
there is no ſuch Thing as Colours : And therefore the Colours 
which appear in Things when the Light returns, are produced 
from the Light itſelf, according to the Diſpoſitions the Things 
have to receive, reflect, refract, and convey it to the Eyes. 

r There is no Occaſion for the Seeds to have any Colours; 
far. allow that they are of different Figures, and diſpoſed in 
different Manners ; and from thence will ariſe various Images, 
by which they will variouſly ſtrike the Eyes, and ftir up dif- 
ferent Motions in the Organs. Oe 
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Atque aliud porro, Nigrum cum, & cetera, ſentit, 


Nec refert ea, que tangis, quo forte Colore 


Prædita ſint, verim quali magis apta Figura: 


Scire licet, nil Principiis opus eſſe Colores : 

Sed variis Formis uarianteis edere taffus, 813 
Preterea, quoniam non certis certa figuris 

Eſt natura Coloris, & omnia Principiorum 

Formamenta queunt in quovis eſſe Nitore : 

Cur ea, que conſtant ex illis, non pariter ſunt 

Omnigenis perfuſa Coloribus in genere omni? 820 

Conveniebat enim Corvos quoquè ſæpe volanteis 


Ex albis album pennis jactare colorem, 


Et nigros fieri nigro de ſemine Cycnos, | 
Aut alio quovis uno, varioque colore. 824 
Quinetiam guantò in parteis res quæque minutas 


Diftrahitur magis, hoc magis eſt ut cernere Pelſis 


Evaneſcere paullatim, Singurque Colorem : 
Ut fit ubi in parvas partets diſcerpitur Aurum, 
Purpura, Pæniceuſque color clariſſimu multo, 
Filatim cùm diſtractus diſperditur omnis: 830 
Noſcre ut hinc poſſis, pris omnem effiare Colorem 
Particulas, quam diſcedant ad Semina rerum. 
Poftremo quoniam non omnia Corpora vocem 
Mitierę concedis, neque Odorem : propterea fit, 


Ut 
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Colour, and another contrary one, when it views 
an Object of a black or any other Colour; and ſince 
it is of no moment, by what Colour any thing you 


touch is diſtinguiſhed, but rather of what pecu- 


liar Shape and Figure it is, you may contlude, 
there 1s no manner of Occalion that Seeds ſhould 


be ſtained with any Colours, but that they ſhould 


cauſe that Variety of Touch, by the various Fi- 
gures with which they are indued. 

BESID Es, ſince there are no certain Colours 
peculiar to certain Figures, and ſince Seeds of 
any Figure may be of any Colour, whence is it 
that Bodies that conſiſt of fuch Seeds, are not in 


their ſeveral kinds imbued with all forts of Co- 


lours? It would be common to ſee Crows, as 
they fly about, caſt a white Colour from their 
white Feathers, and black Swans might be pro- 
duced from black. Seeds, or be of any other one 
or more Colours, as their Seeds chance to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed. | . 

F; URTHER, the more any Body is broken into 


ſmall Parts, the more you may perceive its Co- 


lour languiſhes by degrees, and dies away; this is 
the Caſe of Gold, when it is divided into thin 
Shavings, its Luſtre is extinguiſhed, and the 
Purple Dye, by much the richeſt, when it is 
drawn out Thread by Thread, is quite loſt; 
hence you may infer, that the Particles of Bo- 
dies diſcharge themſelves of all Colour, before 
they come to be as ſmall as Seeds. | 
Acai, * ſince you allow that all Bodies do 
not emit Sound and Smell, and therefore you do 


The Senſes, he ſays, are the ſole Judges of the Qualities 
of Things; and therefore, ſince we allow there are Bodies, 
which the Noſtrils cannot ſmell, and that thoſe which the Ear 
cannot hear have no Sound, Why ſhould not we allow that 
Bodies, which the Eyes cannot perceive, have no Colours? 
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Ut non omnibus attribuas Sonitus, & Odores: 835 
Sic, Oculis quoniam non omnia cernere quimus, 
Scire licet, guædam tam conſtare orba Colore, 
Qudm fine Odore ullo quædam, Sonituque remota : 
Nec minus hæc animum cognoſcere poſſe ſagacem, 
Ram que ſunt aliis rebus privata, notiſque. 840 

Sed ne forte putes ſolo ſpoliata Colore 


 Corpora prima manere: Etiam ſecreta Teporis 


Sunt, ac Frigoris omnino, calidique Vaporis : 


t ſonitu ſterila, & Succo jejuna feruntur : 


Nec jaciunt ullum proprio de corpore Odorem. 845 


Sicut Amaracini blandum, Statzque liguorem, 


Et Nardi florum, nectar qui naribus halant, 

Cum facere inſiituas : cumprimis querere par eſt, 
Quoad licet, ac potis es reperire, inolentis Olivi 
Naturam, nullam quæ mittat Naribus auram : 8 50 
Qudam minime ut poſſit miſtos in corpore Odores, 


| Concoftoſque, ſuo contactos perdere viro. 


Propterea demum debent Primordia rerum 
Non adbibere ſuum gignundis rebus Odorem, 
Nec Sonitum, quoniam uihil ab ſe mittere poſſunt : 
Ne fimili ratione Saporem denique quemquam, 856 


Nec Frigas, neque item calidum, tepidumque Vapo- 


| rem, & 

Cetera, que cum ita ſunt tandem, ut mortalia conſtent, 
Molli Lenta, Fragoſa Putri, Cava corpore raro, 
Omnia ſunt a Principiis ſejuntta neceſſe ſt, $60 
Immortalia ft volumus ſutjungere rebus 


. Tundamenla, 
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not attribute Sound and Smell to every Body; ſo, 
ſince we cannot diſcover every thing by our Eyes, 
yu may conclude, there are ſome Bodies as much 
void of Colour, as there are others without Smell 
or Sound; and a judicious Mind can as properly 
form a Notion of ſuch Bcdies void of Colour, 
as it can of others that are without Smell or 
Sound, or any other Qualities whatſoever, _ 
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Bor leſt you ſhould conceive the firſt Seeds g 
are void only of Colour, you muſt know * that haze no 
they are without Warmth, are altogether free Wairiee. 


from Cold or Heat, they emit no Sound, are 


without Moiſture, nor do they ſend out any Smell 


from their ſeveral Bodies; ſo when you propoſe 


to compound a pleaſant Ointment of ſweet Mar- 
joram, Myrrh, and Flowers of Spikenard, that 
ſend out the richeſt Odour to the Noſe, the firſt 


thing you are to do is to chuſe, as far as lies in 


your power, an Oil that has no Smell, that it 


may, as little as poſſible, infect and corrupt thoſe 


{weet Ingredients, being mix*d and digeſted with 
them, with its native Rankneſs. 


' LasrTLy, the Seeds do not beſtow any Smell 


upon the Bodies they produce, nor any Sound, 


for they can exhale nothing from themſelves ; 


and, for the ſame Reaſon, they can communi- 
cate no Taſte, nor Cold, nor any Vapour hot or 
warm. You mult ſeparate all Qualities from the 
Seeds, that render them liable to Diſſolution, 
ſuch as viſcous, brittle, hollow, which proceed 
from Qualities that are ſoft, putrid, and rare, 
the Seeds mult have nothing of theſe Properties 
if you would fix them upon an eternal Founda- 
tion, upon which alone depends the Security of 


His Atoms are not only void of Colour, but of all other 
Qualities, as Smell, Cold, Heat, Sc. and this is proved to 
be true by modern Experiments. | 
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Fundamenta, quibus nitatur ſumma ſalutis: 


Ne tibi res redeant ad Nilum funditùs omnes. 
Nunc ea, que Sentire videmus cunque neceſſe ſt 
Ex Inſenſilibus tamen omnia confiteare 865 


Principiis conſtare : neque id manifeſta refutant, 


Nec contra pugnant, in promptu cognita que ſunt : 
Sed magis ipſa manu ducunt, & credere cogunt, 
Ex Iuſenſilibus, quod dico, Animalia gigni. 

Quippe videre licet, vivos exiſtere Vermeis 8 70 
Stercore de tetro, putrorem cum fibi natta ꝶt 
Intempeſtivis ex imbribus humida tellus: 

- Preterea cunttas itidem res vertere ſeſe, 
Vertunt ſe Fluvii, Frondes, & Pabula læta 
In Pecudes : vertunt Pecudes in Corpora naſtra 875 


Natur am, & noſtro de Corpore ſepe Ferarum 


Augeſcunt vires, & corpora Pennipotentum. 

Ergo onmeis natura cibos in corpora viva 

Vertit, & hinc Senſus animantum procreat omneis : 

Non alia longe ratione, atque arida ligna 880 

Explicat in flammas, & in igneis omnia verſat. 
Famne vides igitur, magui Primordia rerum 

Referre in quali fint ordine queque locata, 


Et commiſta quibus dent motus, accipiantque ? 


Tum porro quid id eft, om_ quod percutit 
ipſum? | 885 


' Ouod movet ? & varios leafs —_— cogit, 


Ex Inſen/ilibus, ne credas Senſile gigni ? 


Nimirum 
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Beings, leſt all Things ſhould fall to Nothing, 
and periſh beyond Recovery, 


Now farther, * thoſe Beings we ſee indued Serfble 
with Senſe, you muſt needs own are produced Seeds 


from inſenſible Seeds; nor is there any thing we 
perceive by common Experience, which refutes 
or oppoſes this Opinion, Every thing rather 
leads us on, and compels us to believe that Ani- 
mals, I ſay, proceed from Principles that are 
void of Senſe; for we obſerve living Worms 
come into Being from ſtinking Dung, when the 
Earth, moiſtned by unſeaſonable Showers, grows 
putrid and rotten. | | 

' Bx$1Dxs, Beings of all kinds undergo continual 
Changes ; the Waters, the Leaves, and the ſweet 
Graſs turn themſelves into Beaſts; the Beaſts 


convert their Nature into Human Bodies; and 


the Bodies of wild Beaſts and Birds increaſe and 


grow ſtrong by theſe Bodies of our's. Nature 
therefore changes all Sorts of Food into living 


Bodies; and hence ſhe forms the Senſes of all 
Creatures, much after the ſame manner as ſhe 
uickens dry Wood into Fire, and ſets every 
thing in a blaze, You ſee now it is of the ut- 
moſt Importance, in what Order theſe firſt Seeds 
are ranged, and, when mingled together, what 


Motions they give, and receive among them 


ſelves. | | 

Bor tell me, what is it that lays a Force upon 
your Mind? What moves you? What drives 
you into another Opinion, that you ſhould not 
believe a Thing ſenſible can be formed from in- 
ſenſible Seeds? Perhaps you obſerve that Stones, 


u He undertakes to prove, that Things of Senſe can ſpring 

— ſenſeleſs Seeds, and that there is no Seed of any ſuperiour 

rinciple to Matter, but a fit Combination of Atoms can 

Think, Will, and Remember. Philoſophical Nonſenſe 4 
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Nimirum, Lapides, & Ligna, & Terra quod una 
Miſta, tamen nequeunt vitalem reddere Senſum. 

Mud in his igitur fadus meminiſſe decebit, $90 
Non ex omnibus omnino, quæcunquèe creant res, 
Senfilia extemplo, & Senſus me dicere gigni : 

Sed magni referre, ea primum quantula conſtent, 
Senſile que faciunt, & qua fint prædita Forma, 
Motibus, Ordinibus, Poſituris denique que int : 895 
Quarum nil rerum in Lignis, Glebi/que videmus. 
Et tamen hæc cum ſunt quaſi putrefacta per imbreis, 
Vermiculos pariunt, quia Corpora materia: 
Antiquis ex Ordinibus permota nova re, 
Conciliantur ita, ut debent Animalia gigni. 900 
Deinde ex Senſilibus cum Senfile poſſe creari 


Conſtituunt, porro ex aliis ſentire ſuttis ; 
Mollia tum faciunt : nam Senſus jungitur omnis 


Viſceribus, Nervis, Venis, quecunque videmus 
Mollia mortali conſiſtere corpore creta. 90g 
Sed tamen eſto jam poſſe hac Aterna manere : 

Nempe tamen debent aut Senſum partis habere, 


Aut 
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and Wood, and Earth, when mingled together, 
can produce no Creature indued with Senſe ; 
but you will do well, to remember, upon this 
Occaſion, that I did not ſay Things ſenſible, or 
Senſe, could inſtantly proceed from all Seeds in 
general, which go to the Production of Beings, 
but that it was of great Conſequence, of what 
Size the Seeds are that create a Being of Senſe, 
with what Figures, Motions, Order, and Poſition 
they are diſtinguiſned; Nothing of which we ob- 
ſerve in Wood, or Clods of Earth : Yet theſe, 
when they are made rotten by Moiſture, produce 
Worms, - becauſe the Particles of Matter being 
changed from their former Courſe by ſome new 
Cauſe, are ſo united and diſpoſed, that living 
Creatures are formed, and creep into Being, 
Bsp Es, thoſe who contend that a ſenſible Being 
may be raiſed from ſenſible Seeds, (and this you 
are taught by ſome Philoſophers) muſt needs al- 
low thoſe Seeds to be ſoft; for all Senſe is joined 
to Bowels, Nerves, and Veins, all which, we 
know, are ſoft, and conſequently. liable to Change 
and Diſſolution, 

Bur grant their Seeds to be eternal, yet if 
they are ſenſible, each Seed muft be indued with 
Senſe, either as a Part or a whole, and be like a 


* He confeſſes, that inſenſible Things, unleſs they have a 
certain Figure and Magnitude, and are agitated in a due Mo- 
tion, and diſpoſed in a certain Order, never compoſe ſenſible 
Things; but let all Things neceſſary and requiſite be allowed 
them, and then an Animal may be produced from the moſt 
inſenſible of all Things. 
Let us ſuppoſe theſe ſenſible, as Plato and Anaxagoras 
will have them to be, and ſoft Principles of Things to be eter- 
nal, and not ſubje& to Diſſolution, yet they cannot be ſaid to 
be ſenſible as Parts, becauſe ſeparated Parts have no Senſe; 
nor as Wholes, becauſe they then would be a certain Kind of 
Animals, and therefore mortal and corruptible. 


complete 
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Aut ſimilia tatis Animalibus eſſe putari. 


At nequeant per ſe Partes ſentire, nec eſſe. 
| Namgque alium Senſus membrorum reſpuit omnium : 
Nec Manus d nobis potis eſt. ſecreta, neque ulla 911 


Corporis omnino ſenſum pars ſola tenere. 


| Linquitur, ut totis Animalibus adſimulentur; 
Pitali ut poſſint conſentire undique Senſu. 


Dt poterunt igitur rerum primordia dici, 915 
Et lethi vitare vias, Animalia cum ſint, 


 Atque Animalibu® fint mortalibus una, eademque ? 


Quod tamen ut poſſint : ab cœtu concilioque, 
Nil facient, præter volgum, turbamque Animantum; 


Scilicet ut nequeant Homines, Armenta, Fereque ; 


Tater ſeſe ullam rem gignere conveniendo 921 
Per Veneris res, extra Homines, Armenta, Feraſque. 
Quod ſi forte ſuum dimittunt corpore ſenſum, 
Atque alium capiunt : quid opus fuit attribui, quod 
Detrahitur ? Tum preterea, (quod fugimus ante,) 
Quatinùs in Pullus animaleis vertier Ova 926 
Cernimus Alituum, Vermeiſque effervere, terram 
Intempeſtivos cum putror cepit ob imbreis : 
Scire licet gigni poſſe ex non Senſibu' Senſus. 
Quo d ſi forte aliquis dicet, duntaxat oriri 930 
Poſſe ex non Senſu Senſus, ſed mobilitate 
Ante aliqua tanquam partum, quam proditur extra: 


Huic 
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complete Animal of itſelf ; but no ſingle Part can 
perceive or exiſt of itſelf, for each Part requires 
an Union with the other Parts, to make it ca- 
pable of Senſe, nor can the Hand feel any more, 


- 


or any other Part retain its Senſe, when ſepara- 


ted from the Body. Theſe Seeds therefore muſt 
be perfect Animals, and ſo unite together in a 
vital Senſibility ; but how then can theſe Seeds be 
ſaid to be eternal, and ſecure from Death, when 
they have the Nature of Animals, and are one 
and the ſame with them in all Reſpects, and 
therefore are mortal, and muſt die? _ 

Bur allow theſe Seeds to be ſenſible and incor- 
ruptible too, yet, by their Union and Agree- 
ment, they can produce nothing but Animals 
and Things ſenſible ; that is, Mankind, and Cat- 
tle, and wild Beaſts, can produce nothing but 
Men, and Cattle, and wild Beaſts, [How then 
could Things inſenſible, as Trees, Metals, have 
a Being? ] | 

Ir you ſay theſe Seeds, in mingling together, 


loſe their own proper Senſe, and aſſume another, 
what need you impute any Senſe at ail to them, 


when they mult loſe it again? Beſides, as we have 
proved before, ſince we perceive the Eggs of 
Birds are changed into living Young, and that 
Worms break out of the Earth, when it is made 
rotten by unſeaſonable Showers, we may con- 
clude, that Things ſenſible may ariſe from inſen- 
ſible Seeds. 


1 


Ir any one will ties hm that Senſe indeed No Senft 
may proceed from inſenſible Seeds, by a Sort of he 


Change made in the Seeds, by virtue of the 
Thing that generates, * before the Animal is 


| formed, 


* The Principles, _— taken, are incapable of 
Change, and the Senſe of no Animal can be produced, * 


4 


mimal. 


1 76 


T. LueckzTII - Ls. II. 


Hlnic ſatis ilud erit planum facere, atque probare, 
Non feeri partum, niſi concilio ante coatto : 


Nec commutari quicquam ſine conciliatu 935 
Primorum, ut nequeunt ullius corporis eſſe 

Senſus ante ipſam genitam naturam Animantis. 
Nimirum quia Materies disjefta tenetur 

Aere, Fluminibus, Terris, Flammaque creatis : : 
Nec congreſſa modo vitaleis convenienti 940 


Contulit inter ſe motus, quibus omnituentes 


Accenſi Senſus animantem quamque tuentur. 
Preterea quamvis Animantem grandior ictus, 

Duam patitur natura, repente adfligit, & omneis 

Corporis, atque animi pergit confundere Senſus. 945 

Dilſolvuntur enim poſituræ Principiorum 

Et penitus motus vitales impediuntur, 

Donec Materies omnes concuſſa per artus, 

Vitales Anime nodos ò corpore ſolvit, 

Diſper ſamque foras per caulas ejecit omneis. 950 


Nam quid preterea facere ictum poſſe reamur 


Oblatum, niſi diſcutere, ac diſſobvere queque ? 
Fit quoque, uti ſoleant minus oblato acriter ictu 


Relliquiæ motus vitalis vincere ſæpe, 


Vincere, & ingenteis plagæ ſedare tumultus, 955 


Inque 
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formed, it will be ſufficient plainly to ſhew him; 


that no Animal can be formed but by an Union 


firſt of the Seeds, nor can any thing be changed 
but by Agreement of the Seeds, ſo that there can 
be no ſuch thing as Senſe in any Body, before. 


the Animal is complerely formed ; and for this 
Reaſon, becauſe the Seeds lie ſcattered in the 


Air, the Water, the Earth, the Fire, nor have 


they yet united together, after a proper manner, 
into any vital Motions, by which the Senſes of 


any Animal may be produced, in order to guide 


and preſerve it. 


BesIDEs, a Blow falling upon any Animal, 


heavier than its Nature can endure, immediately 
torments it, and confounds all its Senſes both of 
Body and Mind; for the Connexion of the Seeds 
is diſſolved, and the vital Motions are wholly 
obſtructed, till the Force of the Blow being agi- 
tated violently through the Limbs, diſſolves the vi- 
tal Ties of the Soul from the Body, and compels 
her, ſeatter'd and broken to pieces, to fly out 
through every Pore: For what can we conceive 
to be the Effect of ſuch a Stroke, but to ſeparate 
and diſſolve the Seeds that were united before? 
AN bp then it happens, when the Blow falls 
with leſs Violence, that the Remains of vital 
Motion often get the better, they recover and 
calm the great Diſorders of the Blow, and recall 
the Animal is perfected; becauſe Senſe requires ſuch an Agree- 
ment of vital Motions, as we ſhould in vain expect in the 
Seeds of Ihings, which fly confuſedly ſcatter'd up and down 


in the Air, the Earth, the Water, and Fire. 
a He appeals to Experience, for a violent Stroke, which 


only diſſolves the 'V'exture and Connexion of the little Bodies 


of which the Animal conſiſts, takes away all manner of Senſe ; 
if the Stroke be weaker, the Animal may be reſtored to its 
proper State, after ſome ſmall Diſcompoſure of the little Bo- 
dies, the Diſpoſition to vital Motion till having the upper 
hand, and not being quite _— and diflolyed, 2 


Von. . 


every 
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T. LucazETII Lis, II. 


Inque ſuos quicquid rurſus revocare mncatuꝶʒ 


Et quaſi jam lethi dominantem in corpore motum 


Diſcutere, ac pane amiſſos accendere Senſus. 
Nam, quare potius lethi jam limine ab ipſo 
Ad vitam poſſint conlecta mente reverti, 960 


Qudm quo decurſum prope jam fiet, ire, & abire ? 


Preterea, quoniam dolor eft ubi Materiai 
Corpora vi quadam per viſcera viva, per artus 
Sollicitata ſuis trepidant in ſedibus intus : 

Ingue locum quando remigrant, fit blanda Voluptas: 
Scire licet, nullo Primordia poſſe dolore 966 
Tentari: nullamque Voluptatem capere ex ſe : 
Duandoquidem non ſunt ex ullis Principiorum 
Corporibus, quorum Motus novitate laborent : 

Aut aliquem fruftum capiant Dulcedinis alme. 970 
Haud igitur debent eſſe ullo prædita ſenſu. 

Denique, uti poſſint ſentire Animalia queque, 
Principiis fi etiam ſt Senſus tribuendus eorum : 
Quid? Genus bumanum propritim de yoo fa- 

Gum ſt? 
Scilicet & riſu tremulo concuſſa cachinnant, 975 
Et lacrymis ſpargunt rorantibus ora, genaſque, 
Multaque de rerum miſtura dicere callent, 


Et ſibi proporro que fint primordia querunt. 


Reandoquidem 
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every thing again into its proper Channel, they 
reſcue the Body, as it were, from the Jaws of 
Death, and give new Life to the Senſes that 
were almoſt deſtroyed ; elſe why ſhould Crea- 
tutes rather return to Life from the very Gates 
of Death with new Spirits, than when they were 
Juſt entring in, proceed on, and utterly periſh ? 
FuRTHER, ſince we feel Pain when the Seeds 
are ſhaken from their natural State and Situation 
within, and are diſordered through all the Bowels 
and Limbs by any outward Force, and when they 
return again into their proper Place, a quiet 


Pleaſure immediately ſucceeds, you may con- 


clude, that ſimple Seeds cannot be tormented 
with Pain, nor of themſelves be affected with 
Pleaſure ; becauſe they do not conliſt of Prin- 
ciples or other Seeds, by whoſe violent Motions 
they may be diſturbed, or be delighted with any 
Pleaſure they can give; and therefore they can- 
not poſſibly be indued with any Senſe at all. 
AGAIN, if, in order to produce Creatures with 
Senſe, Senſe muſt be imputed to the Seeds from 
whence they are formed, of what Principles, 
I pray, is the human Race properly compoſed ? 
Of ſuch, no doubt, as laugh, and ſhake their 
little Sides, ſuch as bedew their Face and Cheeks 
with flowing Tears, ſuch as can wiſcly talk 
how Things are mixed, and ſuch as ſearch of 
what firſt Principles themſelves are formed ; 
b The Principles of Things are ſimple, nor can their Parts 


be driven from the State in which they are, nor reſtored into 
the ſame State again; and therefore, being not to be affected 
with Pleaſure or Pain, fey mult be deſtitute of all Senſe. 

© If Things, becauſe ay are ſenſible, muſt ſpring from ſen- 
ſible Seeds, then Men who laugh, weep, c. mutt be formed 
af Seeds that laugh, weep, &c. If laughing, weeping, and 
wiſe Things can be made of Seeds that neither laugh, weep, 
nor are wife, why ſhould not ſenſible Things proceed from 
Seeds that are wholly inſenſible? 1 
N 2 for 
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Quandoquidem totis mortalibus adſimulata 

Ipſa quoque ex aliis debent conſtare elementis; 980 
Inde alia ex aliis, nuſquam conſiſtere ut auſis. 
Quippe ſequar, quodcunque Loqui, Ridereque dices, 
Et Sapere, ex aliis eadem hæc facientibus, ut fit. 
Qudd „i delira hæc, furioſaque cernimus eſſe : 
Et ridere poteſt ex non ridentibu? factus, 985 


Et ſapere, & doctis rationem reddere dictis, 


Non ex Seminibus ſapientibus, atque diſertis: 

Qui minus eſſe queant ea, que Sentire videmus 

Seminibus permiſta carentibus undique Senſu ? 
Denique cœlęſti ſumus omnes ſemine oriundi : 990 

Omnibus ille idem Pater eft, unde alma liquenteis 

Humorum guttas Mater cum Terra recepit, 

Feta parit nitidas fruges, arbuſtaque læta, 

Et genus humanum, & parit omnia ſzcla ferarum, 

Pabula cim præbet, quibus omnes corpora paſ- 

_ cunt, | | 9 

Et dulcem ducunt vitam, prolemque propagant. 

Quapropier merito Maternum nomen adepta N. 

Cedit item retro de Terra quod fuit ante, F 

In terras : & quod miſſum *ſt ex Atheris oris, 

Id rurſum Cali rellatum templa receptant : 1000 


Nec. fic interimit mors res, ut Materiai 


Corpora conficiat, ſed catum diſſupat ollis . 
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for all Things that enjoy the Faculties of perfect 
Animals, muſt conſiſt of other Sceds like them, 
and theſe muſt ariſe from others; and thus the 
Progreſſion would be infinite. I urge further, 
whatever you obſerve to ſpeak, to laugh, to be 
wile, muſt proceed from other Seeds that can 
perform the ſame ; but if this be ridiculous and 
downright Madneſs, and Things that can laugh, 
can ſpring from Seeds that never ſmile, and the 
Wile, that learnedly diſpute, are produced from 
fooliſh Seeds and ſtupid, what hinders, that ſen- 
ſible Things may not as well be formed from 
Seeds without any manner of Senſe at all ? 
LasTLY, 4 we all ſpring from ZEtherial 
Seed; we have all one common Parent; when 
the kind Earth, our Mother, receives the quic- 
kening Drops of Moiſture from above, ſhe 
eonceives and brings forth ſhining Fruits, and 
pleaſant Trees, the human Race, and all the 
Race of Beaſts; ſhe yields them proper Food 
on which they feed, and lead a pleaſant Life, 
and propagate their Kind, and therefore has 
ſhe juſtly gained the Name of Mother. The 
Parts that firſt from Earth aroſe, return to Earth 
again; what deſcended from the Sky, thoſe Parts 
brought back again the Heavens receive; nor 
does Death ſo put an end to Beings, as to de- 
ſtroy the very Seeds of them, but only diſunites 


4 He recapitulates his former Arguments; the Earth be- 
comes fruitful by the Showers, and produces Corn, Grafs, &c. 
by which ſenſible Things are nouriſhed ; but the Heavens, 
from whence the Showers fall, are inſenſible, the Shqwers are 
inſenſible, and the Earth no more ſenfible than they. When 
Animals are diſſolv'd, Part of them flies back to Heaven, Part 
returns to Earth, inſenſible Things both of them. The Par- 
ticles that at one time are wholly deſtitute of Senſe, being 
diſpoſed in a new Order, become ſenſible at another; and 
ſenſible Ihings, when that Order of the Seeds is changed, 
-groy ſtupid, and loſe their whole Power of Senſe and Perception. 


N 3 them, 
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(Neve putes æter na penes refidere poteſſe 


Kebus, & interdum naſci, ſubitoque perire: ) 1011 
Quin etiam refert noſtris in Verſibus iꝑſis, 


Conſimilis: Verum poſitura diſcrepitant hec. 
Sic 1pfis in rebus item jam Materiai, 


T. Does ern LI. II. 
Inde aliis aliud conjungit, & efficit, omnes 
Res ut convertant formas, mutentque colores, 
Et capiant Senſus, & puncto tempore redaant : 1005 - 
Ut noſcas referre, eadei Primordia rerum 


Cum quibus, & quali poſitura contineantur. 
Et quos inter ſe dent motus, accipiantque : 


» 


Corpora prima, quod in ſuminis fluitare videmus 


Cum quibus, & quali ſint ordine quæque locata. 
Namgue eadem Calum, Mare, Terras, Fans, 
| Solem 

| Significant : eadem Fruges, Arbuſta, Lats - 

Si non omnia fint, at multo maxima pars eſt 1016 


Intervalla, Viz, Connexus, Pondera, Plage, 
Concurſus, Motus, Ordo, Peſitura, Figure 1020 
Cum permutantur, mutari Res quoque debent. 
Nuns animum nobis adhibe veram ad rationem. 
Nam tibi vehementer nova res molitur ad aureis 
Accidere, & nova ſe ſpecies oftendere rerum. 
Sed neque tam facilis res ulla N, quin ea primum 
Diffcilis magis ad credendum conftet : itemque 1026 
Ni1 adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quicquam 
Principio, quod non minuant mirarier omnes 


Paullatim; ut Cæœli clarum purumque colorem, 


Quemque in ſe cobibent palantia ſidera, paſſm, 1030 


Tunæque, & ſolis præclara luce nitorem : 


Omnia. 


S 
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them, then makes new Combinations, and is the 
Cauſe that all Things vary their Forms, and 
change their Colours, become ſenſible, and in a 
moment loſe all their Senſe again. You may 
know from hence, of what Importance ir is, 
with what the firſt Seeds of Things are united, 
and in what Poſition they are contained, and 
what are the ſeveral Motions they give and take 
among themſelves; and from hence you may 
conclude, that theſe firft Seeds are not the leſs e- 
. ternal, becauſe you perceive them floating, as it 
were, upon the Surface of Bodies, and ſubject to 
change, to be born, and die. It is of like Con- 
cern, with what the ſeveral Letters are joined 
in theſe Verſes of mine, and in what Order each 
of them is diſpoſed; for the ſame Letters make 
up the Words to ſignify the Heaven, the Sea, the 
Earth, the Rivers, the Sun; the lame expreſs 
the Fruits, the Trees, the Creatures; if they 
are not all, yet by much the greater Part are a- 
like, but they differ in their Situation: ſo like- 
wiſe in Bodies, when the Intervals of the Seeds, 
their Courſes, Connexions, Weights, Strokes, 


Union, Motions, Order, Poſition, Figure, when 


theſe are changed, the Things themſelves muſt 
be changed likewife. 


Now, apply your Mind cloſely to the Docu- Ihn 


fond} « 


ments of true Reaſon, for a new Scheme of Phi- #2. 


lolophy preſſes earneſtly for your Attention, a 
new Scene of Things diſplays it ſelf before you; 
yet there is nothing ſo obvious, but may at firſt 
View ſcem difficult to be believed, and there is 
nothing ſo prodigious and wonderful at firſt, that 
Men do not by degrees ceaſe to admire : for ſee 
the bright and pure Colour of the Sky, poſſeſſed 
on. every ſide by wandering Stars, and the 


Moon' s Splendor, and the Sun's glorious Light, 
N 4 theſe, 
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T. LucREZTII LI ;ĩ. II. 


Omnia que fi nunc primùm mortalibus adfint 
Ex improviſe ceu ſint objefta repente : f 
Quid magis his rebus poterat mirabile dici, 
Aut minits ante quod auderent fore credere gentes ? 
Nil ut opinor, ita hæc ſpecies miranda fuiſſet ; 10 36 
Nuom libi jam nemo feſſus ſatiate videndi 
Suſpicere in cali dignatur lucida templa : 
Define quapropter novitate exterritus ir/a 
Exſpuere ex animo rationem: ſed magis acri 1040 
Judicio perpende, E, |< tibi vera videtur, | 
Dede manus : aut, 5 5 falſa eft, accingere contra. 
Querit enim ratione Animus, cum ſumms loci ſi 
Infinita foris hac extra mania mundi; 
Quid ſit ibi porro, que proſpicere uſque velit mens, 
Atque animi jactus liber quo pervolet ipſe. 1045 
Principio, nobis in cunctas undique parteis 
Et latere ex utroque, infra, ſuperaque, per Omne 
Nulla *8 Inis, (uti docui) res ipſaque per ſe 
Vociferatur, & elucet natura Profundi. 1050 


Nullo jam pacto veriſimile eſſe putandum iſt, 


Undique cum vorſus ſpatium vacet infinitum, 
Seminaque innumero numero, ſummague profunda 


 Multimodis volitent æterno percita motu : 


Hunc unum Terrarum orbem, Cælumquè creatum : 
Nil agere illa foris tot corpora Materiai, 1056 


Cum preſertim bic fit natura. fattus, & ipſa 


Sponts 
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theſe, if they now firſt ſhone to mortal Eyes, and 
ſyddenly preſented to our View, what could more 
wonderful appear than theſe? and what before could 
Men leſs preſume to expect? Nothing ſurely, ſo 
ſurprizing would the Sight have been ; but now, 
quite tired and cloyed with the Proſpe&, none 
of us vouchſafes, ſo much as to caſt our Eyes 


upwards towards the bright Temples of the Sky; 


therefore do not be frightened, and conceive an A- 
verſion to an Opinion, becauſe of its Novelty; but 
fearch it rather with a more piercing Judgment, if 
it appears true to you, embrace it, if falle, ſet 
yourſelf againſt it. 


Now, I ſhould be glad to know, ſince, with- | 


out the Walls of this World, the viſible Hea- 
vens, there lies an infinite Space, what is con- 
tained there: This the Mind deſires eagerly to 
ſearch into, and, by its own Vigour, to range 
over freely, and without obſtruction. 


Anp firſt, ſince there is no Bound to Space in . | 


any Part of it, on no Side of it, neither above 
or below, as I have proved, and the Thing it 
ſelf proclaims it, and the very Nature of Space 
confirms it; we are not to ſuppoſe, (ſince this 
Space is infinitely extended every way, and the 
Seeds innumerable fly about this mighty Void in 
various manners, urged on by an eternal Mo- 
tion) that this one Globe of Earth, and the vi- 
ſible Heavens only were created, and that ſo ma- 
ny Seeds of Matter that lie beyond do nothing 

eſpecially ſince this World was made naturally, 


and without Deſign, and the Seeds of Things of 


* Lucretius inſiſts, that there is an infinite Void, and that an 
Infinity of Seeds are flying up and down in it, but all thoſe 
Seeds did not unite to produce this World of our's ; and there- 
fore why ſhould not ſome Atoms, in other Parts of this infinite 
Void, compoſe other Frames very like or unlike this“ World 


that we inhabit? Eſpecially ſince Nature acts the ſame through- 


out, and exerciſes the ſame Power through all Space ? 
their 
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Sponte ſua forte offenſando ſemina rerum 
Multimodis, temere, incaſsim, fruſtraque, coacta 
Tandem cooluerint ea, que conjecta repente 1060 
Magnarum rerum fierent exordia ſemper, 

Terra, Maris, & Cali, generiſque Animantum. 
Quare etiam atque etiam taleis fateare neceſſe 72 
Elſe aljos alibi congreſſus materia, 

Qualis hic eſt, avido complexu quem tenet ether. 

Præterea, cùm Materies eſt multa parata : 1066 
Cum Locus eſt preſto : nec res, nec cauſa moratur 
Ulla : geni debent nimirum, & confieri res. 

Nunc & Seminibus ſi tanta t copia, quantam 
Enumerare ætas animantum non queat omnis : 1070 
Viſque eadem, & natura manet, quæ Semina rerum 
Conjicere in loca quæque queat, ſimili ratione, 
 Atque huc ſunt conjecta: Neceſſe ſt confiteare 

* Eſſe alios aliis Terrarum in partibus orbeis, 

Et varias Hominum genteis, & Sæcla Ferarum. 

Huc accedit, ut in Summa res nulla fit una, 1076 

Unica que gignatur, & unica, ſolaque creſcat: 

Quin cujuſque fient ſecli, permultaque eodem 

Sint genere: in primis animalibus indice mente. 

Invenies fic montivagum genus eſſe Ferarum, 1080 

Sic Hominum genitam prolem, fic denique mutas 

Squamigerum pecudes, & corpora cundta Volantum. 


Ruapropter 
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their own accord juſtling together by Variety of Mo- 
tions, raſhly ſometimes, in vain often, and to no pur- 


poſe, at length ſuddenly agreed and united, and 
became the Beginning of mighty Productions, of 


the Earth, the Sea, and the Heavens, and the 
whole Animal Creation. Wherefore it needs 


Mult be allowed, there were in many other pla- 
ces Agreements and Unions of the Seeds of the 
ſame Nature with this World of our*s, ſurroun- 
ded as it is with the faſt Embraces of the Hea- 
vens above. 

Bes1Des; ſince there is a large Stock of Mat- 
ter ready, and a Place ſuitable, nor is there any 
Thing or Cauſe to hinder and delay, Things 
muſt neceſſarily be produced, and come into Be- 
ing. Now, ſince there is fo great a Plenty of 
Seeds, that all the Ages of Men would not be 
ſafficient ro number them, and the fame Power, 
the ſame Nature remains, that can diſpoſe the Seeds 
of Things in any other Place, by the ſame Rule as 
they united in this World of our' s, we muſt 
needs confeſs, that there are other Worlds in o- 
ther Parts of the Univerſe, poſſeſſed by other 
kind of Inhabitants, both of Men and Beaſts. 

App tothis, that in the Univerſe there is no Species 


that has but one of a ſort, that is produced alone, that 


remains ſingle, and grows up by itſelf; but whatever 
Species Things are of, there are many more Indivi- 
duals of the ſame kind. This you may obſerve in 
the Animal Creation, this you will find to be the 
State of the wild Beaſts, of the Human Race, of 
the ſilent Fiſn, and of the whole Brood of Birds. By 


f There muſt be more Suns, more Earths than one, becauſe 
the Earth, the Heavens, &c. are equally ſubje& to periſh 


with other compound Bodies; for the Philoſophers againſt 


whom Lucretius diſputes, aſſerted, that the Reaſon why the 
ſeveral Kinds of Animals contain many of each Kind, is, be- 
cauſe the Individuals die. 


the 
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Quapropter Cælum ſimili ratione fatendum *ſt, 
Terramque, & Solem, Lunam, Mare, cetera, que 

ſunt, 

Non eſſe unica, ſed numero magis innumerali, 108; 
Quandoquidem vitæ depattus terminus alte 


Tam manet his, & tam nativo hæc corpore conſtant, 


uam genus omne, quod his generatim rebus abun- 
Dux bene copnita fi teneas : Natura videtur 
Libera continus Dominis privata ſuperbis, 1090 
Ipſa ſua per ſe ſponte omnia Diis agere expers. 
Nam (prob ſandta Deum tranquilla pectora pace, 


Quæ placidum degunt ævum, vitamque ſerenam! ) 


Quis regere Immenſi Summam, quis habere Profundi 
Indu manu validas potis eſt moderanter habenas ? 


Quis pariter Cælos omnes convertere ? & onneis 


Ignibus etheriis terras ſuffire feraceis ? 1097 


Omnibus inque locis efſe omni tempore preſto ? 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat cœligue ſerena 


Concutiat ſonitu ? tum fulmina mittat, & ædeis 
Sæpe ſuas diſturbet, & in deſerta recedens 1101 
Sæviat exercens telum, quod ſæpe nocenteis 


| Preterit, exanimatque indignos, inque merenteis ? 


Multaque 
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the ſame Reaſon you muſt own, that the Hea- 
vens, the Earth, the Sun, the Moon, the Sea, 


and all other Beings that are, do not exiſt ſingly, 


but are rather innumerable in their kind ; for 
every one of theſe have a proper Limit fixed to 


their Beings, and are equally bound by the gene- 


ral Laws of Nature, with all thoſe whoſe Species 


include a numerous Train of Individuals under 


them. | | 

TRESE Things, if you rightly apprehend, Na- 
ture will appear free in her Operations, 5 wholly 
from under the Power of domineering Deities, 
and to act all Things voluntarily, and of herſelf, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Gods. For (O the un- 
diſturbed Boſoms of the Powers above, bleſſed 
with ſacred Peace! how they live in everlaſting 
Eaſe, a Life void of Care!) Who can rule this 


infimte Univerſe? Who has the Power to hold 


the mighty Reins of Government in his Hands 
over this whole Maſs ? Who likewiſe can turn 
about all theſe Heavens? and cheriſh all theſe 
fruitful Globes of Earth with ccleſtial Heat ? 
Who can be preſent at all Times, and in all Pla- 
ces? To darken the World with Clouds, to 
ſhake the vaſt Expanſion of che ſerene Heavens 
with Noiſe; to dart the Thunder, and often 
overturn his own Temples, to fly into the 
Wilderneſs, and furiouſly brandiſh that fiery Bolt, 
which often paſſes by the Guilty, and ftrikes 
dead the Innocent and Undeſerving ? | 


t He now falls foul upon Omnipotence and Divine Provi- 
dence, and could not believe that the Nature of the Gods 
were ſufficiently powerful to govern the Affairs of the Uni- 
verſe; Chance, he inſiſts, is the ſole Director of all, becauſe 
he obſerv d, that the Virtuous and Good frequently ſuffer, 


when the Wicked proſper. 
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Multaque poſt Mundi tempus genitale, diemgque 
Primigenum Maris, & Terre, Soliſque coortum, 
Addita corpora ſunt extrinſecus, addita circum 1106 
Semina, que magnum jaculando contulit Owns E: 
Unde Mare, & Terre poſſent augeſcere : & unde 
Adpareret ſpatium Cæli domus, altaque tetia 


. Tolleret d terris procul; & conſurgeret Aer. 1110 


Nam ſua cuigue locis ex omnibus omnia plagis 

Corpora diſtribuuntur, & ad ſua ſccla recedunt : 

Humor ad Humorem, Terreno corpore Terra 

Creſcit ; & Ignem ignes procudunt, 22 wa io . 
ther : 

Donicum ad extremum creſeendi * fimem 1115 

Onnia perduxit rerum Natura creatrix : 

Ut fit, ubi nihilo jam plus eſt, quod datur intra 

Vitaleis venas, quam quod fluit, atque recedit : 

Omnibus his tas debet conſiſtere rebus : 

His Natura ſuis refrænat viribus auctum. 1120 


Nam, quecunque vides hilaro grandeſcere adautu, 
Paullatimque gradus etatis ſcandere adults : 
Plura fibi adſumunt, quam de ſe corpora mittunt, 


Dum facile in venas cibus omnis diditur: & dum 


Non ita ſunt late diſperſa, ut multa remittant: 1125 
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BesiDEs, after this World was formed, and The World 
the Birth-day of the Sea, the Earth, and the Sun receives 
was over, there were many Particles of Matter ad- Se.. 
ded to them from without, many Seeds were re- 
ceived every way, which the infinite Maſs or Uni- 
verſe conſtantly diſcharg*d ; from whence the Sea 
and the Earth grew more ſtrong and vigorous z 
from whence the Manſions of the Heavens were 
enlarged, and raiſed their lofty Arches higher 
from the Earth, and new Air was produced: 
for from ® all the Parts of the Univerſe the pro- 
per Seeds are diſtributed, and retire ſeverally in 
all Places to their proper Kinds; the Watery to 
the Water, the Earth increaſes by earthy Par- 
ticles, the Fiery produce Fire, the Airy Air, till 
Nature, the Parent and Perfectreſs of all Things, 
improves all Beings, to the utmoſt Extent of 
> yo ry are capable of, This comes to 
paſs, when no more is received into the vital Paſ- 
ſages, than what is perſpired, and flies off; then 
it is, that the Growth of the Creature is at a full 
ſtand, and Nature reſtrains it from further In- 
5 creaſe. 
For whatever Creature you obſerve to thrive 
and grow lively and large, and by degrees climb 
up to a mature Age, receives more Particles into 
it ſelf than it emits, becauſe all the Nouriſhment 
| is eaſily diſtributed into the Veins, and there 
confined, and the Particles are not ſo widely 
ſcatrer*d, as in any Proportion to fly off, and ſo 


The infinite Univerſe ſupplies Seeds which the World re- 

ceives, and they duly joining with it, becomes more ſtrong 

. and vigorous. When it emits as many Seeds as it receives, it 
; is at a ſtand, neither increaſes nor decreaſes; but when more 
Seeds fly away than it receives, then it decays, and draws to 

an end. The Reaſon of the Growth and Decay of Animals 

is the ſame, : | 
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Et plus diſpendi faciant, quam veſcitur ætas, 
Nam cert? fluere, ac decedere corpora rebus 
Multa, manus dandum ft: fad Nlura accedere de. 


Sent, ' 


Donicum elend ſummum tetigere cacumen. 

Inde minutatim vireis, & robur adultum 1130 
Frangit, & in partem pejorem liguitur ætas. 
Quippe etenim quanto eſt res amplior, augmine demto, 
Et qud latior eſt, in cunitas undique parteis 

Pluria eo diſpergit, & a ſe corpora mittit : 

Nec facile in venas cibus omnis diditur eij: 1135 
Nec ſatis eſt, pro quam largos exæſtuat æſtus, 
Unde queat tantum ſuboriri ac ſuppeditare, 


Quantum opus eft : & quod ſatis eft, Natura novare. 
Jure igitur pereunt, cum rarefatta fluendo 


Sunt; & cumexternis ſuccumbunt omnia plagis: 1140 
Quandoquidem grandi cibus ævo denique defit : 


Nec tuditantia rem ceſſant extrinſecus ullam 


Corpora conficere, & plagis infeſta domare. 


Sic igitur magni quoquè circum mania mundi 
Expugnata dabunt labem, putreiſque ruinas. 1145 
Omnia debet enim cibus integrare novando : 
Nequicquam, quoniam nec venæ perpetiuntur 


Quod ſatis eſt, neque ſuamtum opus eſt, natura mi 


niſtrat. 


Famque adeo affetta *ſt etas, effetaque tellus 
Vix animalia parva creat, que cuncta creavit 110- 


Szcla, deditque ferarum ingentia corpora partu. 


Haud 
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receive a Loſs faſter than they are ſupplied. For we 
muſt allow that many Particles certainly fly of ff om 
Bodies, but many others ought to be coming on, 
till the Thing arrives to its utmoſt Pitch of Bulk. 
Then, by degrees, its Strength and Maturity of 
Vigour decays, its Age melts away and diſſolves z 
for the larger any Body is, the greater it is in Size, 
when its Growth is over, it waſtes the more 
every way, and ſends out more Particles from it 
ſelf; nor is the Nouriſhment eaſily diſtributed 
into the Veins, or Nature ſufficient to renew and 
ſupply thoſe Effluvia it throws off in ſuch Abun- 
dance, in proportion as the Defect and the Loſs 
require. The Animal therefore muſt neceſſarily 
periſh, when it is made thin by continual Perſpira- 
tion, and all Things muſt at length fall by conſtant 
Strokes from without; for the Supplies from 
Food muſt fail in Old Age, nor do Bodies from 
without ever ceaſe to batter and break to pieces 
all Things with Strokes not to be reſiſted. 

By the fame Rule i the viſible Heavens, the 7he Merl 
ſurrounding Walls of this great World muſt g79*c5 . 
tumble down by continual Attacks, and fall to | 
Ruins; it is Nourtſhment that preſerves Things in 
being by conſtant Supplies, but*tisall to no purpoſe: 
for neither are the Veins capable to receive what is 
ſufficient, nor can Nature afford a proper and need- 
ful Recruit, even now the Ageof the World 1s bro- 
ken, and the Earth fo feeble and worn out, that 
it ſcarce produces a puny Kind of Creatures, when 
it bore formerly a luſty Race, and brought forth 
ſuch prodigious Bodies of wild Beaſts. For I can- 


1 The World, he concludes, grows old; the Earth, he 
fays, produced formerly all Animals and Fruits of her own 
accord; but now, we find, ſhe is paſt her "Tecming-time, 
and therefore it muſt be allowed ſhe grows old. 

Th O 


Vol. I. not 
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Haud (ut opinor) enim mortalia ſecla ſuperne 


Aurea de Cælo demiſit funus in arva: 
Nec mare, nec fluttus plangentes ſaxa crearunt : 
Sed genuit Tellus eadem, que nunc alit ex ſe, 1155 
Preterea nitidas fruges, vinetaque læta 
Sponte ſua primum mortalibus ipſa creavit. 
Tp/a dedit dulceis fætus, & pabula leta : 
Quæ nunc vix noſtro grandeſrunt autta labore : 
Conterimuſque boves, & vires agricolarum: 1160 
Conficimus ferrum vix arvis' ſuppeditati : 
Uſque adeo pereunt fetus, augentque labores. 
Famque caput quaſſans grandis ſuſpirat arator 
Crebriùs incaſſum magnum cecidiſſe laborem : 
Et cum tempora temporibus preſentia confert 116; 
Preteritis, Jaudat fortunas ſæpe parentis : 
Et crepat, antiquum genus ut pietate repletum 
Perfacile anguſtis tolerarit finibus ævum, 
Cum minor eſſet agri multo modus ante viritim : 
Nec tenet, omnia paullatim tabeſcere, & ire 1170 
Ad ſcopulum ſpatio ætatis defeſſa vetuſto. 


* 
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not think all Species of Creatures deſcended from 
the Sky by a * golden Chain upon the Earth, 
nor were .they by the Sea created, nor by 
the Waves that, beat the Rocks, but the 
fame Earth which now ſupports them, at firſt 
gave them Being. At firſt ſhe kindly, of her 
own accord, raiſed the rich Fruits and de- 
lightful Vines for the Benefit of Men; fhe freely 
of herſelf offered her ſweet Produce, the Corn 
and tender Graſs, which now ſcarce riſe to Perſe- 
ction with all our Labour. We wear out our Oxen, 
and the Strength of our Huſbandihen, we can 
ſcarce find Plough-ſhares ſufficient to till the 
Fields, Things are ſo averſe to grow, and our 
Labours are for ever increaſing. And now the 
luſty Plowman ſhakes his Head, and laments 
the Pains he took was oft in vain ; and when he 
compares the preſent Times with the glorious 
Days that are paſt, he bleſſes:the good Fortune 
of thoſe that were before him; he talks loudly 
how the old Race of Men, filled with Piety, no 
doubt ſpent their happy Days within the narrow 
Bounds of their own Field, (for then every Man's 
Share of Ground was much leſs than it is now) 
but has no Notion, fond Fool! that Things by 
degrees decay, and worn out by old Age, 
haſten to Ruin to the utmoſt Period of their 
Duration. 


* It was the Opinion of Homer, that all Things were let 
down from Heaven to Earth by a Golden Chain. | 

He — inſinuates, that ſince the Earth produced of 
her own accord, Men had nothing to do but to worſhip the 


Gods. 


The END of the SECOND BOOK, 
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HTS is that Book of LuckeTivus which 

[ ought above all the reſt to be read with 

- the greateſt Fudgment and Diſcretion , 

for here he exerts his whole Force to prove, that 
the Soul is of a corporeal Nature, and conſequently 
ſubject to Death aud Diſſolution, and that the Ge- 
ucrality of Men being overaw*d by the Tyranny of 
Religion, are horribly miſtaken to believe, that they 
have reaſon to dread eternal Torments after Death. 
In the former Book, having explained the Nature 
and Properties of his Atoms, in the four remaining 
be applies himſelf to deſcribe the Effects which 
| thoſe Atoms produce, He begins with the Praiſe 
of Epicurus, whom he extols for being the firſt 
who taught, that this World and all Things in i 
were 


. 
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were not made by the Deity, but by a fortuitous 
Concourſe of Atoms ; and, by that means, delivering 
the Minds of Men from the Fear of the Gods, from 


the Terrors of Death, and the Dread of Puniſh- 


ments after Death. He then advances, that the 
Mind and the Soul are a Part of Man, in the 


ſame manner as the Feet, the Hands, the Arms, 
the Head, and other Members, and not a vital 
Habit of the whole Body, or an Accord and Con- 


ſent of all the Parts of the Body, which ſame of the 


ancient Philoſophers called Harmony, To pro- 
ceed with the greater Perſpicuity, he obſerves, that 


he uſes the words Mind and Soul promiſcuouſly, 


that they are Both but one Thing, only the Mind is the 
chief Part, and refides in the Heart, becauſe Fear, 
Joy, and all the other Paſſions which obey and de- 


pend upon the Mind, diſcover themſelves there, 


 *obile the Soul, in which the locomotive Faculty is 


ſolely placed, being diffuſed through the whole Bo- 
dy, is moved as the Mind pleaſes. He then endea- 


wours to demonſtrate, that the Nature of the Mind 
and Soul is corporeal, becauſe the Mind touches the 
Soul, and moves it, and the Soul touches the Body; 


but where there is no Body, there can be no Touch. 
That this corporeal Mind is compoſed of Atoms ex- 
tremely ſubtil, minute and round; and particularly, 
that this Mind con/ifts of Heat, Windor Vapour, and 


Air, and of a Fourth, I know not what nameleſs Thing, 


wonderfully ſubtil, and moſt eaſy to be moved, 
which being ſeated in the Heart, is the Principle of 
Senſe. But how the Heat, the Wind, the Air, 


and this fourth nameleſs Thing are mingled, or 
what Proportion of each mates up the Compoſition, 


be confeſſes ingenuouſly he cannot tell. He aſſerts, 
that the Soul and the Body ore ſo united together, 
that they cannot be ſeparated without the Deftruetion, 
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of both of them; and inſiſts, that not only the Mind 


but the Body too has Perception, or rather the 
ze hole Animal compoſed of Body and Soul. He re- 
futes the Opinion of Democritus, who taught, that 
the reſpective Parts of the Soul are fitted and joined 


To therejſpettive Parts of the Body; and having affir- 


med before, that the Mind is the moſt excellent Part of 
the whole Compound, he now further aſſerts, that 
the Life and Preſervation of the Auimai depends 
more ou the Mind than on the Soul. He attempts 
to prove by fix and twenty Arguments, that Minds 
and Souls are born with Bodies, and die with 
them, and, by the way, derides the Tranſmig ration 
of Pythagoras. Death, he ſays. is Nothing, be- 
cauſe the Scul being mortal, has Nothing to fear 
after Deaub; and urges, that if it be granted that 
the Soul is immortal, as Plato held, yet Death ſtill 
is Nothing, fince the ſeparated Soul would not re- 
member that ſhe had ever been before, He laughs 
at theva.s Anxiety of Men concerning their Sepul- 
ture, aud proves that Death is not an Evil, be- 
cauſe the Dead want not thoſe good Tings which 
the Living enjoy, but aue exempted from thoſe Ca- 


lamities which offiift and torment us Wretches that 


are ahve ; that even Life itſelf is not a Thing very 
defrratle, becauſe it has Nothing new to give us, but 


5 always the ſame ſurfeiting Repetition of Pleaſures, 


till at length we loath them. But leſt the Fables 
which the Poets feign of Hell and of future Pu- 
niſhments ſhould terrify us, be explains theſe 
Fables, and fhews, that we feel thoſe Torments while 
wwe are living, and have no reaſon !o dread them 
after we are dead. And laſtly, to che End of this 
Bock, he puts us in mind that it is both fodliſþ 
and abſurd to bemoan ourſelves that we muſt die, 
firce the cc iſeſt of Men, and the greateſt Princes 
| Se and 
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and Emperors have been forced to ſubmit to the 
inevitable Stroke of Death; and inſiſts, that Men 
lead unquiet and anxious Lives, becauſe they avoid 
the Thoughts and Contemplations of Death, and 

are fooliſhly fond of that Life which they muſt one 
__ day loſe, which can ſupply them with no new De- 
lights, and is expoſed to innumerable Dangers and 
Afﬀiittions. And that after all, by the longeſt Life 
they can attain, they ſave not one Moment. from 
the Length of Death, which is as much eternal to 
them <who die to-day, as 10 * who died many 


Ages ago. 
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RERUM NATURA 


LIBER TER TIUS. 


TENEBRIS tantis tam clarum extollere 
lumen | 

Qui primus potuiſti, illuſtrans commoda vite : 

Te ſequor 6 GRa1m gentis decus, ihque tuis nunc | 

Fus pedum pono Pr alis 3 8 
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T. Lucretius Carus, 


OF THE 


| NATUREof THINGS. 


THE 


THIRD BOOK. 


| and direct us in the proper Advantages 
of Life, Thee, the Glory of the Grecian Name, 


I follow; Thy Steps I cloſely trace with mine, 
not ſo much from a Deſire to rival Thee, as 


® He addreſſes himſelf to Epicurus of Athens, and calls 
him the Parent and Inventor of the Epictrean N wl 
he praiſes him for the Happineſs of his Wit, and the - 
fits he conferred upon Mankind, by freeing them from the 


- Belief of a Providence, and from the Fears and Terrors that 
attend that Opinion. 


from 
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; | 


Eprtcyrus, who could firſt ſtrike ſo 7h Pra:/; | 
clear a Light from ſo great Darkneſs, / Epic 


S 
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Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem, 5 

Quod te imitari aveo: Quid enim contendat 1 
rundo 

Cycnis ? aut quidnam tremulis facere artubus Hed: 

Confimile in curſu poſſint, ac fortis Equi vis ? 

Tu Pater, & rerum Inventor: tu patria nobis 
Suppeditas præcepta, tuiſque ex, Inclute, chartis, 10 
Floriferis ut apes in ſaltibus omnia limant, 

Omnia nos itidem depaſcimur aurea dicta, 
Aurea, perpetua ſemper digniſſima vita. 
Nam fimul ac Ratio tua capit vociferari, 
Naturam rerum haud Divina mente coortam, 15 
Diffugiunt Animi terrores; mania mundi 
Diſcedunt, totum video per Inane geri res. 
Apparet Diviim numen, ſedeſque quiete : | 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adſpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 20 
Cana cadens violat : ſemperque innubilus ether 
Integit, & large diffuſo lumine ridet. | 
Omnia ſuppeditat porrò Natura, neque ulla 

Res animi pacem delibrat tempore in ullo. 

At contra nuſquam apparent Acheruſia templa : 2 5 

Nec Tellus obſtat, quin omnia diſpiciantur, 

Sub pedibus quecungue infra per Inane geruntur. 

His tibi me rebus quedam divina Voluptas 

Percipit, atque Horror, quod fic Natura tua vi 

Tam manifeſta patet ex omni parte retetla. 30 
Et quoniam docui, cunctarum exordia rerum 


' Qualia fint : & quam variis diſtantia formis 


Sponte 
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from the Love I bear, and the ardent Paſſion I 
profels to imitate thee z for how can the Swallow 
contend in Singing with the Swan? or what can 
Kids, with feeble Limbs, perform in running 
with the noble Horſe's Speed? Thou great Fa- 
ther, Founder of Philoſophy ! Thou with Pa- 
| ternal Precepts doſt inſpire thy Sons, and from 
: thy Writings, moſt illuſtrious Chief, as Bees 
fuck Honey from the flowery Fields, we feed 
upon thy Golden Sentences, Golden, and fit 
\ eternally to live. For when thy Reaſon fir{t be- 
gan to prove, that Nature was not form'd by 
Powers Divine, the Terrors of the Mind all fled, 
the Walls of this great World lie open, and l 
ſee how Things are managed through the migh- 
ty Void. The Deity of "the Gods, their calm 
Abodes appear, which neither Winds diſturb, 
nor Clouds o*erflow with Showers, nor the white- 
falling Snow, congealed by ſharpeſt Froſt, does 
ſpoil ; but the unclouded Air ſurrounds them 
always, and ſmiles on them fully with diffuſed 
Light. Nature in every thing ſupplies their Wants; 
Nothing at any Time deſtroys their Peace. But 
the wide Tracts of Hell are no where ſeen; nor 
does the interpoſing Earth prevent our Sight, 
but we diſcover what beneath our Feet is doing in 
the Space below. Intheſe Perſuits a certain Divine ö 
Pleaſure ſpreads round me, and I ſtand amazed, -1 
that by Thy Strength of Mind, all Nature every 
way lies naked to our View. 
Since then o I have taught what are the firſt 73. Sek. 
Seeds and Principles of Things, how they differ = & of 1668 


b The Subject, he ſays, of this Rook will be an acourate 
Enquiry into the Nature of the Soul, whoſe Mortality he 
will endeavour to evince, in order to free Mankind trom 
the Fear of Death, and the Terrors of future Paniſhment. 
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Sponte ſua volitent alterno percita motu, N 
Quoque modo poſſint ex his res quæque creari : 


Haſce ſecundum res Ax IMI natura videtur, 35 


Atque ANIM @ claranaa meis jam verſibus eſſe : 
Et metus ille foras praceps Acheruntis agendus 
Funditus, humanum qui vitam turbat ab imo; 
Omnia ſuffundens mortis nigrore : neque ullam . 
Eſſe voluptatem liquidam puramgque relinquit. 40 
Nam, quod ſæpe homines morbos magis eſſe ti- 
mendos, 
Infamemque ferunt vitam, quam Tartara lethi, 
Et ſe ſcire Animi naturam ſanguinis eſſe, 
Nec prorſum quicquam noſtræ Rationis egere : 
Hinc licet advertas animum, magis omnia Laudis, 
Aut etiam Venti, fi fert ita forte voluntas, 46 
Tattari cauſas quam quod res ipſa probetur : 


 Extorres iidem patria, longeque fugati 


Conſpectu ex hominum, fadati crimine turpi, 
Omnibus erumnis affefti denique vivun: 50 
Et quocunque tamen miſeri venere, parentant, 


Et nigras mattant pecudes, & Manibt” divis 


Inferias 


——— — — — —— — —ę— 
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in their Figures, and of themſelves fly about, 
beaten by mutual Strokes, and how from them 
all Beings are produced, the Nature of the Mind 
and of the Soul comes next to be explained in 
theſe my Lines, and all the Terrors of infernal 
Pains baniſhed, and headlong driven quite away, 
that from the Bottom ſo diſturb the Life of Man, 
and cover all Things with the Gloom of Death, 
and leave no Place for pure and unmixed Plea- 
ſure to poſlels. | 


For what Men vainly talk, © that Diſeaſes and Har of 
an infamous Life are more to be feared than the eee, ws 
Terrors of Death, and they know that the Soul 7 


conſiſts wholly in the * Blood, and therefore they 
want no Aſſiſtance from our Philoſophy, I 


would have you obſerve, that thoſe Boaſts are 


thrown out more for the ſake of Praiſe and po- 
pular Breath (if their Vanity by chance leads that 
way) than that they believe any ſuch thing ; for 


let theſe very Men be baniſhed from their Coun- 


try, and driven into a Deſert far from human 
Sight, ſtained with the Guilt of the fouleit 


Crimes, yet they live on, afflicted as they are, 
with all Sorts of Miſery, and wherever the 


Wretches come, they fall a-ſacrificing, god flay 


* black Fattle, and offer Victims to the infernal 


© Other Philoſophers, he ſays, have talk'd big about the 
Soul's Mortality, but when the Trial came, they ſtartled at 
the Approach of Death, and choſe patiently to live on, 
though ever ſo miſerably ; and, when they came to die, 
were Cowards. 
4 Some were of Opinion, that the Soul was a Suffuſion of 
Blood about the Heart, and conſcquently, that it is the 
Blood itſelf. | 5 

* The Ancients were uſed to offer black Victims to the 
infernal Gods and to the Dead, but white to the Gods 
above. 
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Inferias mittunt : Multoque in rebus acerbis 


Acrins advertunt animos ad Relligionem. 
. Quo magis in dubiis hominem ſpectare periclis 55 


Convenit, adverſiſque in rebus noſcere qui fit. 
Nam vere voces tum demum pectore ab imo 


Ejiciuntur, & eripitur Perſona, manet Res. 
Denique Avarities, & Honorum caca cupido, 


Quæ miſeros homines cogunt tranſcendere fineis 60 


Juris, & interdum ſocios ſcelerum, atque miniſtros 

NozZets atque dies niti præſtante labore 

Ad ſummas emergere opeis : Hæc vulnera vitæ 

Non minimam partem Mortis formidine aluntur. 

Turpis enim Fama, & Contemptus, & acris Egeſtas 

Semota ab dulci Vita ſtabiligue videntur : 66 

Et quaſi jam Lethi portas cunctarier ante: 

Unde homines, dum ſe falſo terrore coacti 

Refugiſſe volunt longe, longtque reciſſe : | 

Sanguine civili rem conflant : divitiaſque 70 

Conduplicant avidi, cædem cædi accumulantes. 

Crudeles gaudent in triſti funere Fratris : 

Et Conſanguineiim menſas odere, timentque. 
Conſimili ratione ab eodem ſæpe timore 

Macerat invidia : ante oculos illum eſſe potentem, 75 

Tllum aſpectari, claroque incedere honore ; 


Toft 
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Gods; and in this deplorable State, they, with 
more than common Zeal, apply themſelves to 
the Offices of Religion. | 

Ay therefore it is proper to view Men rather 

under a doubtful Fortune, and obſerve how they . 
behave in Circumſtances of Diſtreſs ; for then they - 
ſpeak Truth from the bottom of their Hearts, 
the Maſk is pulled off, and the real Man ſhews 
undiſguiſed. | 5 

BEs iD ES, Covetouſneſs and the blind Deſire 
of Honours, which compel unhappy Men to ex- 
ceed the Bounds of Right, and urge on the 
Partners and Aſſiſtants of their Crimes to ſtrive 
Day and Night with the utmoſt Pains, to arrive 
at the Height of Wealth: Theſe Plagues of Life 
are chiefly nouriſhed by the Fear of Death; 
for Infamy, and Contempt, and ſharp Want, 
ſeem far removed from a ſweet and pure State of 
Life, and, as it were, hover about the Gates of 
Death; and therefore whilſt Men, poſſeſſed by 
a falſe Fear, labour to avoid, and ſtand at the . 
remoteſt Diſtance from them, they add to their 
Heaps by Civil War, and, inſatiable as they are, 
double their Riches, heaping one Murder upon 
another. They laugh with cruel Delight at the 
ſad Funeral of a Brother, and hate and fear the 
Entertainments of their neareſt Relations. 

\ From the ſame Cauſe and from the ſaine Fear, 
Envy often becomes the Tormentor of Man- 
kind; they complain that one is raiſed to Power 
before their Eyes, another to Reſpect, a third 
diſtinguiſhed by ſhining Honours, whilſt they 


f Faber ſays, the following Lines contain ſo many excel- 
lent Things in them, that they cannot be ſufficiently conſi- 


dered and admired. 35 
lie 
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Toft ſe in tenebris volvi, canoque em. 
Intereunt partim flatuarum, & nominis ergo: 
Et ſepe uſque adeo, Mortis formidine, vitæ 


Percipit bumanos odium, luciſque vidende, 80 


Ut fibi conſciſcant merenti pectore Letbum, 

Obliti fontem curarum hunc eſſe Timorem, 

Hunc vexare pudorem, Hunc vincula amicitia? 
Rumpere, & in ſumma pietatem evertere funds. 
Nam jam ſpe homines patriam, caroſque parenteis 


Prodiderunt, vitare Acheruſia templa petentes, 86 


Nam veluti Pueri trepidant, atque omnia cæcis 
In tenebris metuunt : Sic Nos in luce timemus 


Iuterdum, nibilo que ſunt metuenda magis, quam 


Que Pueri in tenebris pavitant, finguntque futura. 90 


Hunc igitur terrorem animi, tenebraſque neceſſe t 


Non radii ſolis, neque lucida tela dies 
Diſcutiant, ſed Nature ſpecies, Ratioqne. 
Primim AximuM dico (mentem quem ſept vo- 
camus) | 
In quo confilium vite, regimenque Jocatupe 15 95 
Eſſe hominis Partem nibilo minus, ac Manus, & 
. | 
Atque Oculi partes animantis totius extant. 


Quamvis multa quidem Sapientum turba putdrunt 


Senſum animi certa non eſſe in partMocatum : 
Verum Habitum quendam vitalem corporis eſſe, 100 
Harmoniam Graii quam dicunt, quod faciat nos 


Vivere 


T. LUcRETII Lis. III. 


lie buried in Obſcurity, and are trod upon like 
Dirt, and ſo they pine themſelves to death for 


the ſake of Statues and a Name; and ſome 


Men, from a Fear of Death, conceive ſo great 
a Hatred for Life, and the Preſervation of their 
Being, that in a gloomy Fit they become their 
own Executioners; not conſidering that this 
Fear of Death is the Source of all their Cares, 
this breaks through all Shame, diſſolves the 
Bonds. of Friendſhip, and in ſhort overturns the 
Foundations of all Goodneſs ; for ſome we ſee 
betray their Country and their deat Parents, 
ſtriving by that means to deliver themſelves from 
Death, and the Pains of Hell. 

For as Boys tremble, and fear every Thing 
in the dark Night, ſo we, in open Day, fear 
Things as vain and little to be feared, as thoſe 
that Children quake at in the dark, and fancy ad- 
vancing. towards them. This Terror of the 
Mind, this Darkneſs then, not the Sun's Beams, 
nor the bright Rays of Day can ſcatter, but the 
Light of Nature and the Rules of Reaſon. 

FirsT then, * I fay, the Mind of Man (which 
we commonly call the Sou!) in which is pla- 


cect the Conduct and Government of Life, is ane. 


a Part of Man no leſs than the Hand, the 
Foot, the Eyes, are Parts of the whole Ani- 
mal; though many of the Philoſophick Herd 


have fancied, that the Senſe of the And is not 
fixed to any particular Part, but is a fort of vital 
Habit of the whole Body, which the Greets call 


s Some Philoſophers held the Mind {the chief Part of 
the Soul, tke Soul conſiſting of three Parts, the Mind, the 
Memory, and the Will) to be a vital Habit of Body, as 
Health in 2 Man; he inſiſts it is a Part of Man diſtinct from 
the Body no leſs than the Hand, the Foot, &c. he will 
have it to be corporeal, and an integral Part of Man. 
Tok bh P Harmery ; 
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Nvere cum ſenſu, nulla cùm in parte fiet Mens: 


Ut bona ſepe Valetudo cum dicitur eſſe 
Corporis, & non eft tamen hæc pars ulla Valentis: 
Sic Animi ſenſum non certa parte reponunt- 105 
Mag nopere in quo mi diverſi errare videntur. 
Spe utique in promptu C be quod cernitur, 
grit, | 
Cim tamen ex alia lælamur parte latenti: 
Et retro fit, uti contra fit ſæpe viciſſim, 
Cum miſer ex animo, Ietatur Corpore toto: 110 
Non alio pacto, quam ſi Pes cùm dblet ægri, 5 
In nullo Caput interea fit forte dolore. 
'. Preterea molli ſomno cùm dedita membra, 


Effuſumque facet ſine ſenſu Corpus onuftum : 


Eft aliud tamen in nobis, quod tempore in illo 115 


Multimodis agitatur, & omneis accipit in ſe 


Eetitie motus, & curas cordis inancis. 
Nunc Animam quoque ut in 1 regweſeers 
paſſin 
Eſſe, neque Harmoniam corpus retinere Perk: ; 
Principio fit, uti detracto Corpore multo, 120 
Sæpe tamen nobis in membris Vita moretur. 


Aigue eadem' rurſus cum Corpora pauca caloris 


Difugere, 
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Harmony; and thence: flows all our Senſe, and 
the Mind has no particular Place tor its Abode : 


As when we ſay, Health belongs to the Body, Ns 7lar- 


yet it is no Part of the Body that 1s in Health, 
ſo no particular Part, they tell us, is the Reſi- 
dence of the Mind ; but in this they ſeem to be 
egregiouſly in the wrong, for often when ſome 
viſible Part of the Body ſuffers Pain, we feel 
Pleaſure in ſome other Part to us unſeen ; and 
the contrary often happens in its turn, that a 
Man diſturb'd in Mind is perfectly well all over 
his Body, in the fame manner as when-a Man 
has the Gout in his Foot, his Head at the ſame 
time is free from Pain, 8 
BEsipEs, when our Limbs are given up to 
oft Sleep, and the wearied Body lies ſtretched 
at length without Senſe, there is ſomething with- 
in thut in the very time is variouſly affected, and 
receives into itſelf all the Impreſſions of Joy, and 
empty Cares that torment the Heart. SERA 
Bu to convince you, that the Soul is a Part 
like other Limbs, and not as a Harmony, takes 
up the whole Body“, obſerye firſt that many 
Members of the Body may be cut off, yet often 
Lite remains in the reſt; and again, the ſame 
Life, when a few certain. Particles of vital Hear 


\ 


„ In Muſical Inſtruments, if you take off ſ:me of the 
Strings, the Accord periſhes ; ſo if the Soul were the Harmo- 
ny of the Body, when ſome of the Members were lopt off, 
the Harmony of the whole Body would perith likewile, and 
ſo the Life and Senſe would be gone; but we know ſome of 
the Limbs may be loſt, and Men may retain. their Senſes : 
. the Life and Senſe do not proceed from the 

arme ny of the Members. Indeed if ſome certain Particles 
of Heat and Vapour fly off from the Body, the Animal will 
die; and therefore Lite and Senſe depend upon thoſe Particles 


of Heat and Vapour. ; 
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, Diffugere, foraſque per os eſt editus abr: 


Deſerit extemplo venas, atque oſſa relinguit: 


| l Noſcere ut hinc poſſis, non æguas omnia parteis 125 


Corpora babere, neque ex æquo fulcire ſalutem: 


Sed magis bæc, Venti que ſunt, calidique Vaporis 
Semina, curare in membris ut Vita moretur, © 
Eſt igitur Calor, ac Ventus vitalis in ipſo 


Corpore, qui nobis moribundos deſerit artus. 130 
Quapropter, quoniam *ſt Animi natura reperta, 
Atque Anime, quaſi pars Hominis: redde Harmonia 
Nomen ab organico ſaltu delatum Heliconis, 
Sive aliunde ipſi porro traxere : & in illam 
Tranſtulerunt, proprio que tum res nomine egebat, 
Duicquidideſt, habeant: Tu cætera percipe didta. 136 
Nunc Animum, atque Animam dico conj uncta teneri 


Inter ſe, atque unam naturam conficere ex ſe: 


Sed Caput eſſe quaſi, & dominari in corpore toto 
Conſilium, quod nos Animum, Mentemque vocamus : 
Taque fitum media regione in pectoris beret. 141 
Hit exſultat enim Pavor, ac Metus bæc loca circum 
Letitie mulcent : hic ergo Mens Animuſque i. 
Cetera pars Anime per totum difſita corpus 

Paret: & ad numen Mentis, momengue movetur : 
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fly off, -and our laſt Breath is blown through the 


213 


Mouth, immediately leaves Poſſeſſion of out 


Veins and Bones ; and this will give you to un- 
derſtand, that all the Particles of Matter are not 
of equal Conſequence to the Body, nor do they 
equally ſecure our Lives; but the Particles of our 
Breath, and the warm Vapour, are of principal 
Concern to preſerve Life to us in all our Limbs. 


This Warmth therefore, this Vapour reſides in 


the Body, and leave our Limbs as Death makes 
Ws qe towards us. 2 

ur ſince the Nature of the Mind and Soul 
is difcover*d to be a Part of the Man, give theſe 
Fiddlers their favourite word Harmony again, 
takeh from the Mulick of the Harp, or whence 
ſoever they borrowed the Name, and applied it 
to the Soul, which then forſooth! had no pro- 
per Name of its own ; however it be, let them 
take it again, and do you attend what follows. 
1 Say then, that the i Mind and Soul are uni- 
ted together, and ſo joined make up one ſingle 
Nature; but what we call the Mind is as it were 
the Head, and conducts and governs the whole 


The And 
and Soul 


d ME, 


Body, and keeps its fixed Reſidence in the mid- 


dle Region of the Heart. Here our Paſſions 


hve, our Dread and Fear beat here, here our Joys 
make every thing ſerene, here therefore mult be 
the Seat of the Mind, The other Part, the Soul, 
ſpread through the whole Body, obeys this Mind, 
and is moved by the Nod and Impulſe of it, 


He uſes the words Mind and Soul indifferenitl ; the Mind, 


which is the nobleſt Part in which the Reaſon reſides, he places 


in the Heart, where all the Paſſions have their Scat likewite : 
The Soul, which is the inferior Part of this Nature, and in 
whach the locomotive Faculty is placed, is diffuſed through 
the whole Body, and moves a3 the Mind directs ; yet, tho it 
obeys the Mind, it partakes not cf all its Paffions, but of thoſe 
alone that are violent. | 

| 1 This 


£14 . 


_ . Ludz sri LI 1. II. 


8 Py ; Dim per ſe ſanit, & ſibi gaudot: 146 
Cum neque res Animam, neque Corpus commovet ulla. 
Et quaſi cam Caput aut Oculus, tentante dolore, 
ditur in nobis, non 01m} concruciamur 5 
2 fic Animus nonnunquam leditur ige, 150 
Lætitiague vipet, cum cetera pars Animas 
Per membra, alque artus nulla novitate cietur. 
Jerùm ubi vebementi magis oft commota metu Mens, 
Conſentire Animam totam per membra videmis : 


Sudores itaque & pallorem exiftere lots 135 


Corpore, & infringi linguam, Vocemque et 
Calizare oculos, ſonere aureis, ſuccidere artus. 
Denique concidere ex Animi terrore videmus 
Sebe bomines, facile ut quivis hinc noſcere poſſit, 
Eſſe Animam cum Auinio conjuntam ; gue cum A- 
nimi vi | 18860 
Percuſſa gt, exin corpus propellit, S icit. 
Hæc eadem ratio naturam Animi, atque Animal 
C 8 docet eſe, ubi enim propellere membra, 
Conripere ex ſomno corpus, mutareque voltum, 


 Atque hominem totum regere ac verſare videlur: 165 


(Quorum nil fieri ſine tactu poſſe videmns : 
Ne tactum porro fine Corpore) nonne fatendum 2 
Corporea natura Auimam conſtare, Animamque? 

Præterea pariter fungi cum Corpore: & una 
2 onſentire Animum nobis in corpore cernis, 170 
Si mints offendit vilam vis horrida teli 
Qſſibus ac nervis dijclufis intus adatta : 


Alttamen injequitur languor, terr aque petitus 


Suavis, & in terra Mentis qui gignitur ejtus, 
Interdumque guaft exſurgendi incerta voluntas. 175 


Ergo 
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This Mind can think of itſelf alone, and of Tt 
ſelf rejoice, when the Soul and Body are no ways 
affected; as when the Head or the Eye is hurt 
by ſenſible Pain, we are not tormented over all 
the Body, ſo the Mind is ſometimes grieved or 
cheered with Joy, when the other Part, the Soul, 
diffuſed through the Limbs, is agitated with no 
new Motion at all. But when the Mind is ſha- 
ken with violent Fear, we ſee the Soul through 
all the Limbs partakes of the ſame Diſorder, 
Cold Sweats and Paleneſs ſpread all the Body 
over, the Tongue faulters, the Speech fails, the 
Eyes grow dim, the Ears tingle, and the Limbs 
” > In ſhort, we often re Men fall down 
rom a Terror of the Mind: From whence we 
may eaſily conclude, that the Soul is united with 
the Mind, and when ſhe 1s preſſed forcibly with 
its Impulſe, then ſhe drives on the Body, and 

pou it in Motion. 

By this Rule therefore we find, that the Nature 
of the Mind and Soul is corporeal ; for we ſee it 
ſhakes the Limbs, rouſes the Body from Sleep, 
changes the Countenance, and directs and go- 
verns the whole Man. (Nothing of which can 


be done without Touch, and there can be no 


Touch without Body.) Should we not then allow 
that the Mind and Soul are cor e in their 
Nature? 

BESsID ES, you ſee the Mind ſuffers with the 
Body, afid bears a ſhare with it in all it en- 
dures z if the violent Force of a Dart picrces the 
Body, and ſhatters the Bones and Nerves, cho? 
Death does not inſtantly follow, yet a Faintne!s 


| ſucceeds, and a fort of pleaſing Deſire of ſinking 


to the ground, a paſſionate Reſolution to die, and 
then again the Will fluctuates and wiſhes to live: 


the Mind therefore muſt needs be of a corporeal 


Þ-4 Nature, 
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Ergo corpoream naturam Animi eſſe neceſſe *t : 
Corporeis quoniam telis, ictuque laborat. : 

s tibi nunc Animus quali fit corpore, & unde 
Conſtiterit, pergam rationem reddere dictis. 
Principio eſſe aio per ſubtilem atque minutis 180 
Perquam Corporibus factum conſtare: id ita eſſe, 
Hinc licet advertas animum, ut pernoſcere poſſis, 
Nil adeo fieri celeri ratione videtur, 

Quam fi Mens ſieri proponit, & inchoat ipſa. 
Ocias ergo Animus, quam res ſe perciet ulla, 185 
Ante oculos quarum in promptu natura videtur. 

At quod mobile tantopere t conſtare rotundis 
Perquam ſeminibus debet, perquamque minutis: 
Momine uti parvo paſſint impulſa moveri. | 
Namque movetur Aqua, & tantillo momine flutat : 


Quippe volubilibus, parviſque creata figuris. 191 
At contra Mellis conſtantior eſt natura, 


Et pigri latices magis, & cunfantior actus. 
Heæret enim inter ſe magis omnis materia? 


Copia: Nimirum quia non tam lævibus extat 19 5 


Corporibus, neque tam ſublilibus atque rotundis- 
Namque Papaverum, aura poteſt ſuſpenſa, leviſqus 
Cogere, ut ab ſummo tibi difluat altus acervus : 
At contra Lapidum conjettum, Spiclorumque | 
Nenu poteſt : igitur parviſſima corpora quantè 200 
Et læviſſima ſunt, ita mobilitata feruntur. 

Alt contra quo quaque magis cum pondere magno, 
Aſperaque inveniuntur, ed ftabilita magis ſunt. 

Nunc igitur, quoniam ſt Animi natura reperta 

Mobilis egregie : Perquam conſtare neceſſe ſt 205 
Corporibus Var vis & lævibus atque rotundis. 


Quæ 
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Nature, becauſe it ſuffers Pain by the Str oke of 
Darts, which we know are Bodies. 
I SHALL now go on to explain clearly of what The Wind 
ſortof Body this Mind conſiſts, and of what Prin- #72127 

ciples it is formed. * And firſt I ſay, that the e 
Mind is compoſed of very ſubtil and minute 
Seeds; that it is ſo, attend cloſely, and you 
will find that nothing is accompliſhed with fo 
much Speed as what the Mind attempts, and 
propoſes to. execute; the Mind therefore is ſwift- 
er in its Motion, than any thing in Nature we 
can ſee or conceive. But that which is ſo ex- 
ceedingly quick to move, muſt conſiſt of the 
roundeſt and moſt minute Sceds, that may be 
ſet a- going by the lighteſt Impulſe. So Water 
is moved and diſpoſed to flow by ever fo little 
Force, becauſe it is compoſed of ſmall and ſlip- 
pery + Seeds; 3 but the Nature of Honey is more 
tenacious, its Moiſture is more unactive, and its 
Motion flower; its Principles ſtick cloſer among 
themſelves; and for this Reaſon, becauſe it con- 

ſtsof Seeds not ſo ſmooth, ſo ſubtil, and ſo round. 

nd thus, a large Heap of . Poppy-Seeds is 
blown away by the gentleſt Breath of Wind, 
and ſcatter d abroad; but no Blaſt can ſhake a 
Heap of Stones or Darts: Therefore the ſmoother 
and ſmaller the Principles of Bodies are, the more 
eaſily they are diſpoſed to Motion, and the hea- 
vier and rougher the Seeds are, the more fixed 
and ſtable they remain. 

SiNce therefore the Nature of the Mind is ſo 

exceedingly apt to move, it muſt needs conſiſt 

of ſmall, ſmooth, and round Seeds; and your 


. * The Atoms that compoſe the Mind are very ſmall, ſmooth 
and round; for the Mind is moſt eaſy to be moved, and there- 
| muſt be compoſed of Particles which by their Texture are 
maſt ſabje& to Motion. | 


knowing 
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Dug tzbi cognita res in multis, O BoNE, rebus 


Utilis invenietur, & oportuna cluebit. 
Haec quoque res etiam naturam deliquat ejus, 
Duam tenui conſtet textura; quamgque loco ſe 210 


Contineat parvo, ſi poffit conglomerart : 


Quòd fimul atque Hominem lethi ſecura quies eſt 
Indepta, atque Animi natura, Animeque receſſit * 
Nil ibi limatum de toto Corpore cernas » 

Ad ſpeciem, nil ad pondus: Mors omnia preftat,215 
Vitalem preter ſenſum, calidumque vaporem. 

Ergo Animam totam perparvis eſſe neceſſe t 
Seminibus, nexam per venas, viſcera, nervos : 
Quatinus omnis ubie toto jam Corpore ceſſit, 
Exlima memtrorum circum-ceſura tamen ſe 220 


Incolumem præſtat: Nec defit ponderis bilum : 


Quod genus eft Bacchi cùm flos evanuit, aut cum 


Spiritus Unguenti ſuavis diffugit in auras : 


Aut aliquo cimm jam Succus de corpore cefſit : 

Nil oculis tamen eſſe minor res ipſa videtur 225 
Propterea, neque detractum de pondere quicquam : 
Nimirum, quia multa, minutaque ſemina Succos 


Efficiunt, & Odorem in toto corpore rerum. 


Quare etiam atque etiam Mentis naturam, Animæque 
Scire licet perquam pauxillis eſſe creatam 230 
Seminibus : Quomiam fugiens nil ponderis aufert. 

| Nec tamen hac ſimplex nobis natura putanda f. 
Tenuis enim guædam moribungos deſerit Aura 


Mifta 
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knowing tins, my ſweet Youth, will be found 
of great uſe, and very ſcaſonable for your future 
Enquiries. This will diſcover clearly to you its 
Nature, of what tenuious Parts it is formed, in 
how ſmall a Space it might be contained, if it 
could be ſqueezed together; for when the calm 
Reſt. of Death has poſſeſſion of a Man, and the 
Mind and Soul are retired, you will ind nothing 
taken away from the Body as to its Bulk, nothing 
as to its Weight, Death leaves every thing com- 
plete, except the vital Senſe and the warm Bicath; 
the whole Soul therefore muſt needs be formed 
of very ſmall Seeds, as it lies diffuſed through the 
Veins, the Bowels, and the Nerves; becauſe 
when it has wholly left every Part of the Body, 
the outward Shape of the Limbs remains entire, 
and they want not a Hair of their Weight. And 
this is the Nature of Wine, when the Flavour 
of it is gone, and of Ointments, when their 
{weet Odours are evaporated into Air. And 
thus it is, when any Moiſture perſpires through 
the Pores of the Body, the Bulk does not appear 
leſs to the Eye, upon that account, nor is there 
any thing taken off from the Weight; for many 
and ſmall are the Seeds that compoſe the Moi- 
ſture and the Smell in the Contexture of 
all Bodies: And therefore we may be well aſ- 
ſured, that the Nature of the Mind and Scul is 
formed of exceeding little Principles, becauſe 
when it leaves the Body, it detracts nothing from 
the Weight. e 

Vr we are not to ſuppoſe this Nature of the 
Mind to be ſimple and unmixed ; for ' a thin 


He had obſerved, that a Vapour exhales from dying Ani- 
mals, and that warm too, together with Air intermixed, with- 


out which there is generally no Heat; but a dying Perſon 
Expires or breathes out his Soul, therefore that Soul confliits 


pf Vapour, Air, and Heat. 


Breath 
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Miſta Vapore, Vapor porro trabit Aera ſecum ; 


| Net Calor eſt quiſquam, cui non fit miſtus & Aer. 


Rara quòd ejus enim conſtat natura neceſſe * 236 
Aeris inter eum primordia multa cieri. 

Jam triplex Animi ſt igitur natura reperta. 
Nec tamen hæc ſat ſunt ad Senſum cuncta creandum : 


Nil horum quoniam recipit mens poſſe crear 240 


Senſiferos motus, quedam qui mente volutent. 
Quarta quoque his igitur quedam natura neceſſe f 
Alttribuatur : (ea ſt omnind nominis expers : ) 
Qua neque mobilius quicquam, negue tenutus extat, 
Nec magis e parvis, aut lævibus ex elementis : 245 
Senſiferos motus qui didit prima per artus, 

Prima cietur enim parvis perfecta figuris, 

Inde Calor motus, & Venti cæca poteſtas 


Accipit: inde Aer: inde omnia mobilitantur: 


Tum quatitur ſanguis, tum viſcera perſentiſtunt 250 
Omnia; poſtremò datur ofſibus, atque medullis 
dive voluptas eft, five *ſt contrarius ardor. 


Mec temere huc dolor Mer poteſt penetrare, ne- 


gue acre 
Permanare malum, quin omnia Sade: D 
Uſque adeo ut vite deſit locus, atque Animai 255 


Diffugiant partes per caulas Corporis omneis. 


Sed plerumque fit in ſummo quaſi corpore ſinis 
Motibus, hanc ob rem vitam retinere valemus. 


Nunc, ea quo pacto inter ſeſe miſta, quibuſque 


Compta modis vigeant, rationem reddere ventem 


Atftrahit 
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Breath mingled with a warm Vapour, forſakes 
the Bodies of dying Men; and this Vapour draws 
the Air along with it, for there can be no Heat 
without Air intermix'd, and Heat being in its 
Nature rare, muſt needs have ſome Seeds of Air 
united with it. We find then the Mind conſiſts 
of three Principles, of Vapour, Air and Heat ; 
yet all theſe are not ſufficient to produce Senſe : 
For we cannot conceive that either of theſe, or all 
of them united, can be the Cauſe of ſenſible Mo- 
tions that may produce Reaſon and Thought. 


AND therefore a fourth Nature muſt needs be The Mind 
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added to theſe (and This indeed has no Name at % 97 


all) but nothing can be more apt to move, no- 
thing more ſubtil than it is, nor conſiſt more of 
ſmall ſmooth Seeds; and this is what firſt raiſes 
a ſenſible Motion through the Body : This, as it 
is formed of the minuteſt Particles, is firſt put 
mto Motion, then the Heat, and the unſeen Va- 
Pour receive a Motion from it, and then the Air, 
and ſo all the Limbs are ſet a- going; then is the 
Blood agitated, and all the Bowels become ſen- 
ſible, and laſt of all, Pleaſure or Pain is commu- 
nicated to the Bones and Marrow. But no Pain 
or any violent Evil can pierce fo far without dif- 
ordering and ſetting the whole into confuſion, ſo 
that there is no more Place for Life, and the Parts 
of the Soul fly away through the Pores of the 


four Parts. 


Body. But this Motion often ſtops upon the 


Surface of the Body, and then the Soul remains 
whole, and the Life is preſerved, 
m Now, how theſe four Principles are mixed, 
and in what manner they ſubſiſt, I am very deſi- 
: | rous 


n The Epicurean Soul conſiſts of theſe four Things, Heat, 
Vapour or Wind, Air, and the fourth, ſomething without a 


"4 
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by 


t 
Aiftrabit invitum patrii ſermonis egeſtas. 261 
Sed tamen, ut Pozero ſunimatim altingere, tangam. | 
Inter enim curſant Primordia principiorum | 
Aatibus inter ſe, nihil ut ſecernier unum | 
Peſſit ; nec ſpatio fieri diviſa poteftas: 265 
Sed quaſi multæ vis unius corporis extant. | 

Quod genus in quovis Animantum viſcere volgo 
ER Odor, & quidam Calor, & Sapor: Et tamen 


ex bis 


5 


.Oncnibus fp unum: per feltum c orporis augmen. 


Sic Caler, atque Aer, & Venti cæca poteſias 270 
Miſta creant uam naturam, & mobilis illa 

Vis, initium motus ab ſe que dividit ollis, 
Serfifer unde oritur primùm per viſcera motus. 
Ham penitus prorſum latet Tec natura, ſubeſtque : 
Nec magis Hacinfra quicquam eſt in corpore noſtra : 
Atque Anima ſt Anime Proporro totius ipſa : 276 
uod genus in noſtris membris, & corpore toto 
Miſta latens Animi vis et, ani mæque poteſtas; 


Cor poribus quia de parvis, pauciſque creata A: 


Lic tibi nominis Hee expers Vis, fucta minutis 280 


Corporibus latet  Atque Animal totius ipſa 


Proporro t Anima, & dominatur corpore toto. 
Canſimili ratione neceſſe *ſt Ventus, & Air, 
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rous to explain, but the Poorneſs of the Latin 
Tongue prevents me, againſt my Will; yet, as 
far as that permits, I will endeavour briefly to 
touch upon this Subject. The Seeds then of 
theſe Principles move ſo confuſedly among 
themſelves, that no one of them can be ſepara- 
ted from another, nor is there any Place ſeverally 
allotted to each, where any one can act by itſelf ; 
but they are, as it were, many Powers of the 
ſame Body. As ina Piece of any Animal there 
is Smell, and Heat, and Taſte, and out of all theſe 
one perfect Body is compoſed ; ſo Heat, and Air, 
and the inviſible Vapour, and that fourth active 
Quality, (which 1s the Principle of Motion to the 
other three, and from whence all ſenſible Motion 
riſes through the Limbs) compoſe by their Mixture 
one moſt ſubtil Subſtance, or one Nature. This 
fourth Something is deeply fixed in the inmoſt 
Receſſes of the Body, nor is there any thing in 
the whole Body more ſecretly and inwardly | a 
ced ; it 1s, as 1t were, the very Soul of the Soul 
itſelf : For as in the Limbs, and through all the 
Body, the united Force and Power of the Mind 
and Soulare hid and unſeen, becauſe they are formed 
of ſmall and few Seeds, ſo this Something with- 
out a Name being compoſed of minute Principles, 
lies deep and concealed ; it is the very Soul of 
the whole Soul itlelf, and governs the whole 
Body. By the ſame Rule it is neceſſary that the 


Name. They are all blended together, ſo as to compoſe one 
moſt ſubtil Subſtance, which being diffuſed through the whole 
Body of the Animal, is contained by and within the Body, 
and is the Cauſe of its Preſervation ; yet they are not all 
ſeated in the ſame Place. That Part of the Body which is 
properly called the Mind is placed deepeſt in the inmoſt Re- 
ceſles of the Body, and is, as it were, the Foundation of the 
whole Soul. „ . 


Vapour, 
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Et Calor inter ſe vigeant commiſta per artus : 
Atque aliis aliud ſubſit magis, emmeatques 2835 


Ut quiddam fieri videatur de omnibus unum: 
Ne Calor, ac Ventus ſeorſum, ſeorſumque poteſtas . 


* 


Aeris interimant ſenſum, diduftaque ſoluant. 
Eft etiam Calor ille animo, quem ſumit in ira, 
Cum ferviſcit, & ex oculis micat acribus ardor. 290 

Eſ & frigida multa comes formidinis Aura: 

Que ciet horrorem in membris, & concitat artus. 
Eft etiam quoque pacati ftatus Aeris ille, 

Pettore tranguillo qui fit, voltuque . 

Sed Calidi plus eſt illis, quibus acria corda, 295 
dracundaque mens facile efferviſcit in ira; | 
Quo genere in primis vis eft violenta Leonum : 
Peftora qui fremitu rumpunt plerumque gementes, 
Nec capere irarum fluctus in pefore poſſunt. 


At Ventoſa magis Cervorum frigida mens eft, 300 


Et gelidas citiùs per viſcera concitat auras : - 


Que tremulum faciunt membris exiſtere motum, 


At natura Boum placido magis Acre vivit, 

Nec nimis irai fax unquam ſubdita percit 

Fumida ſuffundens cæcæ caliginis umbras; 305 
Nec gelidi torpet telis perfixa pavoris- 


Inter utroſque ſita t, Cervos, ſævoſque Leones. 


Sic Hominum genus e. mut Dofrina po- 
litos | 


Conftituat 
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Vapour, the Air, and the Heat be ſo properly 


mingled through the Limbs, and be diſpoſed ei- 


ther higher or lower than one another, that one 
certain Nature may be formed from all; left the 


Power of the Heat, the Vapour, and the Air 


being divided and ſeparately placed, might de- 
ſtroy the Senſe, and prevent its Operation. 


Hear prevails in the Mind when the Crea- 


ture is enraged, grows hot, and Fire ſparkles 
from its. glowing Eyes. Much Vapour is cold, 
and the Companion of Fear, it excites Horror in 
the Body, and ſhakes the Limbs ; but Air is of a 
calm. and mild Quality, it reſides in a quiet Breaſt, 
anda ſerene Countenance. But thoſe have moſt Heat 
whoſe Heartsare fierce, and whoſe angry Mind 1s 
ſoon inflamed into Paſſion. - Of this ſort, in the 
firſt place, is the diſtracted Fury of Lions, who 
roaring, often burſt their very Breaſts, and are 
unable to contain the Torrent of Rage that ſwells 
within. The cold Temper of the Deer has 
more of Vapour, and ſooner incites a Chillneſs 
in the Limbs, which cauſes a trembling Motion 
through the whole Body, But the Nature of the 


Ox conſiſts more of ſoft Air, nor does the ſmoaky 


Firebrand of Anger (that ſpreads a Sliade of 
black Darkneſs over the Mind) too much in- 
flame him, nor is he ſtupified by the Darts of chil- 
ling Fear, but his Nature is placed between both, 
between the fierce Lion and the Deer. | 

" THE Mind of Man is formed of the ſame 
Principles, tho? the Diſcipline of Philoſophy may 


a The infinite Variety of Tempers proceeds from the Va- 
riety of Mixture that may be made ot theſe three Things, by 
reaſon of the different Degrees of each Ingredient ; yet a vi- 
cious Nature may be greatly corrected by Philoſophy, tho' 
not wholly ſubdued. | 
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Conſtituat pariter quoſdam, tamen illa relinquit 
Nature cujuſque Anime veſtigia prima. 940 
Nec radicitùs evelli mala poſſe putandum t, 
Quin proclivius Hic iras decurrat ad acreis; 
Ille metu citiùs paullo tentetur : at Ille 
Tertius accipiat quædam clementiùs æquo. 
Tnque aliis rebus multis differre neceſſe t 315 
Naturas hominum varias, more ſque ſequaceis: | 
Quorum ego nunc nequeo cæcas exponere cauſas, 


= reperire figurarum tot nomina, quot ſunt 
P 


rincipiis, unde hæc oritur variantia rerum. 
THud in his rebus videor firmare poteſſe, 320 
Ujque adeo Naturarum veſtigia lingui 
Parvola, quæ nequeat Ratio depellere dictis: 
Ut nihil impediat dignam Diis degere vitam. 
Hec igitur Natura tenetur Corpore ab omni, 


Tpſaque corporis eſt cuſtos, & cauſa ſalutis; 325 


Nam communibus inter ſe radicibus herent : 


Nec fine pernicie divelli poſſe videntur. 

Quod genus e Turis glebis evellere Odorem 

Haud facile *ft, quin intereat natura quoque ejus. 
Sic Animi, atque Anime naturam corpore toto 330 
Extrabere haud facile , quin omnia diſſolvantur: 


Implexis ita principiis ab origine prima 


Inter 


poliſh and correct ſome, yet it leaves behind the 
Marks of the original Nature of the Mind, nor 
are we to think, that the Seeds of Vice can be 
wholly rooted out. One Man, we ſee, runs 
more raſhly into Paſſion, another is more diſpo- 
ſed to Fear, and a third is apt to be more mer- 
ciful than juſt; it is impoſſible but the various 
Tempers of Mankind, and the Actions that fol- 
low them, muſt differ in many other Inſtances, 
the Reaſons of which are at preſent out of my 
power to explain; nor can I find Words to ex- 
preſs that Variety of Figures by which the Seeds 
are diſtinguiſhed, and from whence this Variety 
of Diſpoſition is produced. This however may 
juſtly be aſſerted on this occaſion, that the Traces 


of original Nature, which cannot be corrected by 


the Rules of Reaſon, are fo very ſmall, that no- 
thing hinders us from leading a Life worthy of 
the Gods. | 

» T Is Nature therefore of the Soul is con- 
tained by the whole Body ; it is the Keeper of 
the Body, and the Caule of its Safety : for they 
are both united cloſely together by mutual Bonds, 
nor can they be torn aſunder but by the De- 
ſtruction of both. As it is impoſſible to ſepa- 
rate the Odour from a Lump of Frankincenſe, 
but the Nature of both muſt periſh, ſo it is 
equally difficult to part the Mind and Soul from 
the whole Body, but they muſt all be diſſolved. 
Of ſuch interwoven Principles are they formed 


© The Epicurcans believed an Animal to be as jt were a 
Web in the Loom, that the Body is as the Chain, ad the 
Soul the Woof, ſo that the Intermixture of each with the o- 
ther compoſes the whole Work; but if either of them be 
diſſolv'd, the other, and therefore both together, mult be diſ- 
ſolved likewiſe. | 
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Inter ſe ſiunt conſerti prædita vita: 5 


Nec fine vi quicquam alterius fibi poſſe videtur 


Corporis, atque Animi ſeorſum ſentire poteſtas: 335 
Sed communibus inter eos conflatur utrinque 
Motibus accenſus nobis per viſcera Senſus. 
 Preterea, Corpus per ſe nec gignitur unquam, 
Nec creſcit, nec poſt mortem durare videtur. 
Non enim ut Humor aquæ dimittit ſepe vaporem, 
Nui datus eft, neque ab hac cauſa convellitur ipſe, 341 
Sed manet incolumis : non, inquam, fic Animai 
Diſcidium poſſunt artus perferre relicti: 


Sed penitis pereunt convolſi, conque putreſcunt. 


Ex incunte vo fic Corporis atque Anima 345 
Mutua vitaleis diſcunt contagia motus, 
Maternis etiam in membris, alvoque repoſta ;, 


| Diſcidium ut nequeat fieri ſine pefte, maloque : 


Ut videas, quoniam conjuntta t cauſa ſalutis, 
Conjunctam quoque naturam conſiſtere eorum. 350 
Quod ſupereſt, fi quis Corpus ſentire renutat : 
Atque Animam credit permiſtam Corpore toto 
Suſcipere hunc motum, quem Senſum nominitamus : 
Vel manifeſtas res contra, veraſque repugnat. 
Quid fit enim Corpus ſentire quis afferet unquam, 355 
Si non ipſa palam quod res degjt ac docuit nos? 


PT 
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from their very Beginning, that they enjoy a 
common Life, nor have either of them, either 
the Mind or the Body in a ſeparate State, the 
Power of Senſe without the Aſſiſtance of each 
other, but Senſe is incited in us by the Nerves, 
from the common Motions of both, and by their 
Joint Operations. | 
Bes1Des, the Body is never born alone, nor 
does it grow or continue after the Soul is fled 
for tho* Water throws off a Vapour when it is 
made hot, yet 1t 1s not by that means deſtroyed, 
but remains entire: The Limbs, I ſay, cannot 
with the ſame Safety bear the Separation of the 
Soul when it retires from them, but thus divi- 
ded, they muſt all periſh and rot together. 
For the mutual Conjunction of the Soul and Bo- 
dy from the very Beginning, even as they lie 
in the Womb of the Mother, does fo jointly 
promote the vital Motions, that no Separation 
can be made without Death and Diſſolution 3 
from hence you learn, that ſince their Preſerva- 
tion ſo much depends upon each other, their Na- 
tures alſo are inſeparably joined and united toge- 
ther. | | 
Bur further, if any one denies that the Body 
has Senſe, and believes that the Soul diffuſed 
through the whole Body is only capable of that 
Motion we call Senſe, he oppoſes the plaineſt 
Evidence, and the Truth of all Experience 
for who would ever pretend to fay, that the Bo- 
dy has Senle, if the Thing itſelf did not fully 
prove, and convince us of it? * But it is plain, 


,  Þ The Reaſon why the Body does not retain the Faculty of 
Senſe after the Soul is gone, is becauſe that Power and Faculty 
belong not to the Body alone, but to the Body conjoin'd and 


united to the Soul. 
2 3 : | youll 
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At dimiſſa Anima corpus caret undique ſenſu, 


Perdit enim quod non proprium fuit ejus in ævo- 
Multaque preterea perdit, cum expellitur evo : 


Dicere porro Oculos nullam rem cernere poſſe : 360 
Sed per eos Animum ut foribus ſpectare recluſis, 
Deſipere t, contra cùm ſenſus dicat eorum : 

Senſus enim trahit, atque acies detrudit ad ipſas. 
Fulgida præſertim cùm cernere ſpe nequimus, 
Lumina luminibus quia nobis prepediuntur : 9365 
Quod foribus non fit : neque enim, qud cernimus iff 0 
Oftia ſuſcipiunt ullum recluſa laborem. 

_ Praterea, fi pro Foribus ſunt Iumina naſtra, 


Jam magis exemptis Oculis debere videtur 


Cernere res Animus ſublatis poſtibus ipfis. 370 
Tllud in his rebus nequaquam ſumere poſſis, 


Democriti quod ſancta viri ſententia ponit, 


Corporis atque Animi primordia ſingula primis 
Adpoſita alternis variare, ac neftere membra. 


"Nam cùm multò ſunt Animai elementa minora, 375 
 Quam quibus e Corpus nobis & Viſcera conſtant, 


Zum numero quoque concedunt, & rara per artus 
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you'll ſay, that the Body is void of all Senſe when 
the Soul is gone: True, for this Faculty is not 
peculiar to the Body alone, but to the Soul and 
Body united; and we know the Senſe becomes 
weaker, and decays as the Body and Soul grow 
old together. 

To fay likewiſe, that the Eyes can ſee. no- 
thing of themſelves, but the Mind looksthrough 
them as through Doors laid open, this is ridi- 
culous, when Senſe itſelf tells them the contrary, 
and ſets it full in their View; eſpecially when we 
are unable to look upon. Objects that dazzle the 
Eyes, becauſe our Sight is confounded by too 
great a Luſtre. This could not be, if they were 
mere Doors, nor are open Doors that we look 
through capable of Pain. Beſides, if our Eyes 
were no more than Doors, the Mind would ſee 
clearer when the Eyes were pulled out, and the 
whole Frame taken away. 


Is this Caſe it is in vain to take ſhelter under 
the ſacred Opinion of à Democritus, who ſays, 


that as many Parts as there are of the Body, ſo 


many Parts too of the Soul are anſwerable, and 


are contained in them ; for ſince the Principles of 
the Soul are not only much ſmaller than thoſe of 
which the Body and its Parts conſiſt, but are 
fewer in Number, and are ſpread thinly in di- 


4 It was the Opinion of the Php Democri tus, that 


the Soul has as many Parts as the Body , but were this true, we 


ſhould feel every thing that touch d any Part of the Body; for 


when any Particle of the Body, and the Part of the Soul that 
is joined to it come to be moved, why ſhould not Senfe ariſe 
from that Motion? But there are many Things, he obſerves, 
which we do not perceive when they touch us ; therefore they 
miſtake who join a Part of the Soul to every Part of the Bo- 


dy. 5 
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Dita ſunt, duntaxat ut hoc promittere poſſis, 


Quantula prima queant nobis injecta ciere 


Corpora ſenſiferos motus in Corpore, tanta 90 


Intervalla tenere exordia prima Animal. 
Nan neque Pulveris interdum ſentimus adbæ ſum 


Corpore, nec membris incuſſam inſidere Cretam, 
Nec Nebulam noctu, nec Arauei tenuia fila 


Obvia ſentimus, quando obretimur euntes- 38 5 
Nec ſupra caput ejuſdem cecidiſſe vietam 


Vejtem, nec Plumas avium, Pappoſque volanteis, 
Qui nimia levitate cadunt plerumque gravatim 
Nec repentis itum cujuſviſcungue Animantis 
Sentimus, nec priva pedum veſtigiaqu.rque, 390 
Corpore que in noſtro Culices, & cætera ponunt. 
Uſque adeo priits eft in nobis multa ciendum 
Semina, corporibus noſtris immiſta per artus, 


 Quam primordia fentiſcant concuſſa Animai, 
Et quam intervallis tantis tuditantia 2 = 


Concurſare, coire, & di Hultare viciffh A 

3 magis eſt Animus vital clauſtra coercens, 

Et dominantior ad vitam, quam, vis Animal. 

Nam fine Mente, Animoque nequit refidere per artus 


Lemporis exiguam partem pars ulla Animal: 400 


Sed comes inſequitur facile, & diſcedit in auras ; 5 


Et gelidos artus in lethi frigore linquit, 
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ſtant Spaces over all the Limbs, you may affirm 
ſo far, that the Principles of the Soul take up 
only ſo many different Spaces and Intervals, as 
may. be ſufficient for thoſe little Secds that are in 
us to incite thoſe Motions that produce Senfa- 
tion, That this Senſe does not affect every mi- 
nute Part of the Body is plain; for we ſeldom 
feel the Duſt that ſticks upon us, nor the Par- 
ticles of Chalk that drop upon our Limbs; nor 
do we perceive the Dew by Night, or the fine 
Threads of the Spider meeting us, when we are 
intangled by the ſubtle Net as we pals along; 
*nor the decaying Web lighting upon our Heads, 
nor are we ſenſible of the ſoft Feathers of Birds, 
nor of the flying Down of Thiſtles, which from 
their natural Levity are ſcarce able to deſcend up- 
on us; nor do we feel the Motion of every creep- 
ing Inſect, nor the little Traces of the Feet which 
Goats and ſuch Animals make upon us. So that 
the many Seeds which are diffuted over all the 
Limbs, muſt be firſt put into motion before the 
Principles of the Soul are agitated and made ca- 
pable to feel, and before its Seeds, by ſtriking 
upon each other through ſo many diſtant Spaces, 
can meet, unite, and part again, and be fo vari- 
ouſly moved as to produce Senſe and Perception 
in us. 
Bur the Mind it is that keeps up the Defences 
of Life, and has a more ſovereign Power to pre- 
ſerye our Beings, than all the Faculties of the 
Soul; for, without the Mind, the leaſt Part of 
the Soul cannot ſecure its Reſidence in the Body 
for a Moment, but follows it readily as a cloſe 
Companion, and vaniſhes into Air along with it, 
and leaves the cold Limbs in the frozen Arms of 
Death. But the Man, whoſe Mind is whole 
| | and 
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At manet in vita, cui Mens Animuſque remanſit, 
Quamvis eſt circum-cefis lacer undique membris e 
Truncus, ademta Anima circum, membriſque ro- 
„„ | 405 
Vivit, & etherias vitaleis ſuccipit auras : | 
Si non omnimodis, at magna parte Anima? 
Privatus, tamen in vita cunftatur, & heret. 
Ut lacerato Oculo circum fi Pupula manſit 


Incolumis, flat cernendi vivata poteſtas; 410 


Dummodo ne totum corrumpas luminis orbem, 

Sed circumcidas aciem, ſolumque relinquas : 

Id quoque enim fine pernicie conſiet eorum, 

At fi tantula pars Oculi media illa pereſa t, 

Incolumis quamvis alioqui ſplendidus orbis, 415 

Occiait extemplo lumen, tenebræque ſequuntur : 

Hoc Anima atque Animus vincti ſunt fœdere ſemper. 
Nunc age, nativos animantibus, & mortaleis, 

Eſſe Animos, Animaſque leveis ut noſcere poſſis 3 

Conquiſita diu, dulcique reperta labore 420 


Digna tua pergam diſponere carmina vita. 


Tu fac utrumque uno ſubjungas nomen eorum, 
Aique Animam, verbi canſa, cum dicere pergam, 


| Mortalem eſſe docens; Animum quoque dicere credas: 


Qualinus eſt unum inter ſe, conjunttaque res eft. 
Principio, quoniam tenuem conſtare minutis 4.26 
Corporibus docui, multoque minoribus eſſe 
Principiis factam, quam liquidus humor Aquai*ſt. 
Aut Nebula, aut Fumus : Nam longe mobilitate 


. Preſtat, & d tenui cauſa magis icta movetur; 430 


Quippe ubi Imaginibus Fumi, Nebulæque movetur : 
Quod genus in ſomnis ſopiti ubi cernimus alta 


Exbhalare 
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and entire, remains alive, tho? he be mangled 
and all his Limbs lopt off; yet his Trunk, tho' his 
Soul be ſo far gone, and his Members ſeparated 
from him, ſtill lives and breathes the vital Air 
the Trunk, if not ſpoil*d of the whole, yet of a 
oreat Part of the Soul, ſtill continues alive, and 
holds faſt its Being, So, if you tear the Eye all 


round, if the Pupil remains ſafe, the Power of Sight 


continues entire, ſo long as you do no injury to 
the Apple, but cut the White all round, and 
leave that whole, this may be done without any 
Danger or Loſs to the Sight; but if ever ſo little 
of the middle of the Eye be prick*d through, 
tho? the Ball otherwiſe looks bright and found, 
the Light inſtantly dies away, and Darknels fol- 
lows. This is the Caſe of the Mind and Soul, 
and by ſuch Bonds are they always held toge- 
=—_ 55 

AND now, for your ſake, my Memmius, and 
to let you know that the Mind and Soul are born 
in us and die with us, I will go on to write Lines 
worthy of thy Genius, and which I have been 
long preparing, and have at laſt by ſweet Labour 
happily perfected, Obſerve only that you apply 
both Names indifferently, or, more plainly, when 
1 offer to ſay the Soul is mortal, you are to un- 
derſtand I mean the Mind likewiſe, ſince they 
are both ſo united together, that in this reſpect 
they make but one and the ſame I hing. 

FiRsT then, ſince I have proved that the Soul 
conſiſts of very minute Seeds, and is formed of 
Principles much leſs than clear Water, or Mitt, 
or Smoke, becauſe it is more apt to move, and 
is ſet a-going by a much lighter Stroke (for it is 
moved by the very Images of Miſt and Smoke) 
as when, by Sleep o' ercome, in Dreams we res 

| | 8 
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Exbalare vapore altaria, ferreque Fumum : 
Nam procul hæc dubio nobis Simulacra geruntur : 
Nunc igitur quoniam quaſſatis undique vaſis 435 
Diffluere Humorem, & Laticem diſcedere cernis : 
Et Nebula ac Fumus quoniam diſcedit in auras : 
Crede Animam quoque diſfundi, multoque perire 
Ocius, & citiùs dilſolvi corpora prima, 
Cum ſemel omnibus e membris ablata receſſit. 440 
Quippe etenim Corpus, quod vas quqſi conſtitit ej us, 


Cum cohibere nequit conquaſſatum ex aliqug re, 


Ac rarefactum detracto ſanguine venis, 
Aere qui credas poſſe hanc cohiberier ullo ? 
Corpore qui noftro rarus magis an cobibeſſit? 445 
Præterea, gigni pariter cum Corpore, & una 
Creſcere ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere Mentem. 
Nam velut infirmo Pueri, tenerogue vagantur 
Corpore; fic Animi ſequitur ſententia tenuis. 
Jide ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus etas : 450 
Conſilium quoque maj us, & auctior eſt Animi vis: 
Poſt ubi jam validis quaſſatu ſt viribus evi 
Corpus; & obtuſis ceciderunt viribus artus : 


Claudicat Ingenium, delirat Linguaque, Menſque, 


Omnia deficiunt, atque uno tempore deſunt. 455 
Ergo diſſobvi quoque convenit omnem Anima? 
Naturam, ceu fumus in altas aeris auras : 
Quandoquidem gigni pariter, pariterque videmus 


Creſcere, & (ut docui) ſimul avo feſſa fatiſcit. 


Huc 
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the lofty Altars exhale: a Vapour, and ſend up 

Smoke into the Air, the Images of theſe Things 
no doubt produce theſe Phantaſms in us. And 
ſince you ſee, when the Veſſel is broken to pieces, 
the Water breaks looſe and flows away in a Stream; 
and ſince Miſt and Smoke vaniſh into Air, con- 
clude the Soul likewiſe to be poured out, and 
that its Principles much ſooner periſh, and its 
Seeds are more eaſily diſſolved, when it is ſepa- 
rated and retires from all the Limbs ; for ſince the 
Body, which is as it were a Veſſel to it, when it is 
bruiſed to pieces by any outward Force, or rarefied 
by the Blood being drawn out of the Veins, can- 
not keep it in”, how can you ſuppoſe it can be 
contain*d by ſubtil Air? How can that which is 
more rare than this Body of our's preſerve it en- 
tire ? | : 

Bes1DEs, we perceive the Soul is born with 
the Body, grows up with it, and both wax old 
together, For as Children are of a weak and 
tender Body, their Mind likewiſe is of the ſame 
frail Complexion. As their Age improves, and 
their Strength is more confirmed, their Judgment 
ripens more, and the Powers of their Mind are 
more enlarged. But when the Body is ſhaken 
by the irreſiſtible Stroke of Time, and the Limbs 
fail without Strength, the Underſtanding grows 
lame, the Tongue and the Mind loſe their Vi- 
gour, all the Faculties fail, and go away toge- 
ther. The whole Nature of the Soul therefore 
muſt needs be diſſolv'd, and ſcatter'd like Smoke 
into the Air, ſince we ſce it is born with the Body, 
Increaſes together with it, and with it, as I ſaid 
before, becomes feeble by Age, and decays. 

r It is in vain to ſay, that when the Soul is diffolved from 
the Body it remains entire in the Air; for how can the ſubtil 
Air preſerve that ſafe, which often exhalcs through the Pores of 
a thick Body? | 
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Huc accedit, uti videamus Corpus ut ipſum 46 
Seuſcipere immaneis morbos, durumque dolorem ; 
Sic Animum curas acreis, luclumque, melumque, 
Quare participem lethi quoque convenit efſe : 

Quinetiam Morbis in Corporis avius errat 
Sæpe animus, dementit enim; deliraque fatur : 465 | 
Interdumque gravi Lethargo fertur in altum, 
LE ternumque ſoporem, oculis, nutuque cadenti : 
Unde neque exaudit voces, neque noſcere vultus 
Iliorum potis eft, ad vitam qui revocantes 
Circumſtant lachrymis rorantes ora, genaſque. 470 
Quare Animum quoque diſſolvi fateare neceſſe t, 
Quandoquidem penetrant in eum contagia morbi : 
Nam Dolor, ac Morbus lethi fabricator uterque *ſt, 
Multorum exitio perdocti quod ſumus ante. 

Denigue cur, hominem cum Vini vis penetravit 


Acris, & in venas diſceſſit diditus ardor, 476 
Conſequitur gravitas Membrorum ? præ pediuntur 


Crura vacillanti? tardeſcit Lingua? madet Mens? 
Nant oculi ? Clamor, Singullus, Jurgia gliſcunt ? 

Et jam cetera de genere hoc quæcunque ſeguuntur? 
Cur ea ſunt, nifi quod vehemens violentia Vini 481 
Conturbare Animam conſuevit Corpore in ipſo? 

At quæcunque queunt conturbari, inque pediri, 
Significant, (paulls fi durior inſinudrit | 
Cauſa) fore ut pereant, evo privata futuro. 485 
Quinetiam, ſubita vi morbi ſæpe coactus 

Ante oculos aliquis naſtros, ut fulminis ictu, 


Concidit, 
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App to this, that as the Body is ſubject to 
violent Diſeaſes and tormenting Pains, ſo the 
Mind is affected by ſharp Cares, by Griefs and 
Fear, and therefore muſt equally partake of 
Death and Diſſolution with ir. And then, in 
great Diſorders of the Body, the Mind frequently 
grows mad, raves, and talks wildly ; ſometimes 
it is ſunk into a profound and never-ending Sleep 
by a heavy Lethargy, the Eyes ſhut, and the 
Head nodding, ſo that it neither hears the 
Words, nor 1s able to diſtinguiſh the Face of 
thoſe who ſtand about bedewing their Checks 
with Tears, and ſtriving to recall "the departing 
Breath. Wherefore you muſt needs allow that 
the Mind may be diſſolved, ſince the Infection 
of the Diſeaſe pierces through it; for Grief and 
Diſeaſes are both the Cauſes of Death, as we are 
taught by Experience in a thouſand I nſtances. 

AnD again, why is it, when the quick Force 
of Wine ſtrikes through a Man, and the inſi- 
nuating Heat works in all his Veins, why fol- 
lows a Heavineſs of the Limbs? The Legs no 
longer ſupport the reeling Body, the Tongue 
faulters, the Mind 1s drowned, the Eyes ſwim ; 
Noiſe, Hiccups, Brawlings deafen your Ears, 
and many other Evils, the Conſequence of ſuch 
Debauches ; how could this be, did not the im- 
petuous Force of the Wine diſtract the Soul as 
it lies diffuſed through the Body? Now what- 
ever can be thus diſturb*d, and hinder'd in its 
Operations, would (were the Force to grow 

more violent) be deſtroy*d and utterly deprived 
of future Being. - 

BESsID Es, a Perſon ſurprized with a ſudden Fit 
of a Diſeaſe, drops down beſore our Eyes as if he 
were thunder-ftruck. He foams, he groans and 

trembles 
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| e, . eſt Ka neque defluere bilum. 


„ - Ein 
Concidit, & ſpumas agit, ingemit, & tremit ar tus 
Dejipit, extentat ner vos, torquetur, anhelat, 


Inconſtanter & in jactando membra fatizgat : 5 


Nimirum, quia vis Morbi diſiracta per artus 
Turbat agens Animum, ſpumans ut in æquore ſalſo 
Ventoruin validis ſerveſcit viribus Unda. 
Exprimilur porro Gemilus, quia membra nHolore 
Aifictuntur ; & onnino quod ſemina vocis 495 
Ejiciumtar, & ore foras glomerata Feruntur, 

Qud quaſi conſuerunt, & ſunt minuta viar. 
Deſipientia fit, quia vis Animi, atque Anima 
Conturbatur, & (ut docui) diviſa ſeorſum 
Digettatur, eodem illo diſtracta veneno. 500 
Inde, ubi jam Morbi ſe flexit cauſa, reditgue 

In latebras ater corrupti C orports humor, 

Tum quaſi talipedans primùm conſurgit; & omneis 
Paullatim redit in ſenſus, animamque receptat. 

Hec igitur tantis ubi morbis Corpore in ipſo 505 
Fattetur, miſeriſque modis diſtracta laboret : 


Cur eandem credis fine Corpore in Aere aperto 


Cum validis ventis ætatem degere poſſe ? 

Et quoniam Mentem ſanari, Corpus ut Agrum, 
Cernimus, & flecti medicina poſſe videmus; 510 
1d queque praſagit mortalem vivere Mentem: 
Addere enim partets, aut ordine trajicere aquum , 


Aut aliud prorſum de ſumma detrahere illum, 


Commutare Animum quicunque adoritur, & inſit; 
Aut Aliam quamvis naturam flettere querit : 515 
At neque transferri ji bi parteis, nec tribui vult, 


Nam 


trembles all over, he is diſtracted, ſtretches 
his Nerves, is diſtorted ; he pants, he toſſes 
and tires his Limbs with ſtrange and unnatu- 
ral Poſtures: The Reaſon is, becauſe the 
Force of the Difeaſe, driven violently through 
the Limbs, agitates and diſturbs the Mind, as 
the foaming Waves of the Sea are enraged by 
the ſtrong Blaſt of Winds. And then Groans 


are forced from the Wretch, becauſe the Limbs 
are tormented with Pain, and the Seeds of the 


Voice are thrown out from the Bottom of the 


Breaſt, and hurried in confuſion, without any di-- 


ſtin&t Accent through the Mouth, The Man 
raves, becauſe the Powers of the Mind and Soul 
are diſtracted, and their Principles, as I ſaid, 
broken, disjoin'd, and divided by the Violence 
of the Diſtemper. But when the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe gives way, and the black Humour of the 
corrupt Body retires into fome convenient Veſſel, 
then the Patient begins to riſe, feeble and ſtag- 
gering; and by degrees returns to all his Senſes, 
and recovers Life, Since therefore this Soul is fo 
toſſed about with ſuch ſtrange Diſorders, and 
labours with ſuch Agonies in ſo miſerable a man- 
ner, as it is incloſed in the Body, how do you 


think it can ſubſiſt without the Body in the open 


Air, and expoſed for ever to the raging Fury of 
all the Winds? | | 


Ap ſince we ſee the Mind can he made ſound, | 


and be affected by the Powers of Medicine, as well 
as a diſorder'd Body, this is a ſtrong Evidence 
that the Mind is mortal; for whoever attempts 
to make any Alteration in the Mind, or offers to 
change the Nature of any other Thing, muſt ei- 
ther add ſome new Parts to it, or take off ſome 
of the old, or elſe tranſpoſe the former Order 
and Situation; but what is immortal can have 

Vol. I. 111 
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Nam quodcungue ſuis mutatum finibus exit, 

Continuò hoc mors eft illius quod fuit ante. 

Ergo Animus five egreſcit, mortalia figna 520 
 Mittit (uti docui) ſeu fleiitur d medicina : 

Uſque adeo falſe rationi vera videtur 

| Res occurrere, & effugium pracludere eunti: 


Ancipitique refutatu convincere falſum. 


Dienique ſæpe hominem paullatim cernimus ire, 
Et membratim vitalem deperdere ſenfum : 526 
In pedibus primimm Digitos liveſcere, & Ungueis, 
Inde Pedes, & Crara mori: Poſt inde per artus 
Ire alios tractim gelidi veſtigia lethi : | 
Scinditur atqui Anime quoniam natura, nec uno 
Tempore ſincera exiſtit, mortalis habenda fl. 531 
Qudd fi forte putas ipſam ſe poſſe per artus J 
Intros ſum trahere, & parteis conducere in unum, 
Aique ideo cunctis ſenſum deducere membris : 
At locus ille tamen, quo copia tanta Animai 535 
C ogitur, in ſenſu debet majore videri, _ 
| Qui guoniam nuſquam t, nimirum, (ut diximus ante) 
Dilaniata foras diſpergitur; interit ergo. 
Quinetiam, ſi jam libeat concedere falſum, 
Et dare, poſſe Animam glomerari in Corpore eorum, 
Lumina qui linquunt moribund! particulatim : 541 
Mortalem tamen eſſe Auimam fateare neceſſe ſt. 


Nec 
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Nothing added to it, or taken from it, nor will 
admit of any Change in the Order of its Parts : 

for whatever is ſo alter*d as to leave the Limits 
of its firſt Nature, is no more what it was, but 
inſtantly dies. The Mind therefore, whether it 
be diſtèmper'd, or reliev'd by Medicine, ſhews 
(as I obſerv*d) ſtrong Symptoms of its Mortality. 
So evidently does the true Matter of Fact over- 
throw all falſe Reaſoning, that there is no Poſſi- 
bility to eſcape its Force z and the contrary Opi- 
nion is either way fully refuted. . 

Bxs1Des, we often ſee Men periſh by degrees, 
and loſe their vital Senſe Limb by Limb; firſt, 
the Nails and Toes grow black, then the Feet 
and Legs rot; at length the Traces of cold 
Death proceed on, ſtep by ſtep, over the other 
Parts of the Body. Since therefore the Soul is 
divided, and does not at ſuch a time continue 
whole and entire, you muſt pronounce it mortal. 
But i? you think the Soul retires out of the dy- 
ing Members into the more inward Parts of the 
Body, and contracts its Seeds into one Place, and fo 
withdraws the Senſe from the reſt of the Limbs, yet 
that Place to which the Soul retreats, and where fo 
much of it is crouded together, ought to enjoy a 
more lively and briſker Senſe ; bur, ſince there is 
no ſuch Place, 'tis plain, as we ſaid before, it is 
ſcattered piece-meal through the Air, and there- 
fore 8 But ſuppoſe we grant, which 1s 
falſe in itſelf, and allow that the Soul) may be 
huddled up together in the Bodies of thoſe who 
die one Limb after, another, yet then the Soul 
muſt be confeſſed to be by Nature mortal. For 

The Reaſons he gives for the Soul's Mortality are very in- 
telligible, tho” far from being concluſive ; he means here, that 
what decays and loſes its Nature by being thus contracted and 


huddled up, is as much mortal as that which is thus diſperſed. 
and is torn to pieces in the Air. 


ä as it 
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Nec refert, utrum pereat diſperſa per auras, 
An contrattis in ſe partibus obbruteſcat : 

| Ruando Hominem totum magis, ac magis undique 

ſenſus 545 
Deficit, & vitæ minus, & minus undique reſtat. 

Et quoniam Mens eſt Hominis pars una, locoqus 
Tixa manet certo, velut Aures, atque Oculi ſunt, 
Atque alii ſenſus, qui vitam cunque gubernant - 

Et veluti Manus, atque Oculus, Narefoe ſeorſum 
Secreta d nobis nequeant ſentire, neque eſſe: 551 
Sed tamen in parvo linquuntur tempore tali. 
Sic Animus per ſe non quit fine corpore, & ipſo 
' Efſe Homine, illius quaſi quod Vas eſſe videtur : 
Side aliud quidvis potis es conjunctius ey. 555 
Fingere, quandoquidem connexus corpori adbæret. 
| ; FAR. Corporis, atque Animi vivata poteſtas 
Inter ſe conjuncta valent, vitaque fruuntur. 
Nec fine Corpore enim vitaleis edere motus 
Sola poteſt Animi per ſe natura, nec autem 560 
Caſſum Anima Corpus durare, & ſenſibus uti : 
Scilicet, avolſus radicitts ut nequit ullam - 
© Diſpscere ipſe Oculus rem ſecr ſum Corpore toto: 
Sic Anima atque Animas per ſe nil poſſe videntur : 
Nimirum, quia per venas & viſcera miſiim 565 
Per nervos, atque ofſa tenentur corpore ab omni. 
Nec magnis intervallis Primordia poſſunt 
Libera diſſultare, ideo concluſa moventur 
Senſiferos motus; quos extra corpus in auras 
Aeris haud poſſunt poſt mortem ejecta moveri : 970 
Propterea quia non ſimili ratione tenentar, | 


Corpus 
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it ſignifies not whether the Soul dies ſcattered 
through the Air, or periſhes with its Parts con- 
tracted into one Place, while the Senſes ſteal 
away from the whole Body more and more, and 
o Powers of Life by degrees appear leſs and 

eſs, i 

Axp ſince the Mind is a Part of Man fixed 9 
in one certain Place, as the Ears, Eyes, and other | | 

Senſes that preſide over Life, and as the Hands, 
and Eyes, and Noſe, when ſeparated from the 
Body, are incapable of Senſe, or even to Be, 
but muſt in a very ſhort time corrupt and putrify; 
ſo the Mind cannot ſubſiſt of itſelf without the 
Body,, (or even Be in the Man) which is as it 
were a Veſſel to the Soul, or any. thing elſe you 
can conceive more cloſely united to it; for it 
ſticks inſeparably to the Body, and cannot be 
divided from it. | 

FURTHER, the vital Powers of the Body and 

| Mind exert themſelves together, and live united 
by the ſtrongeſt Bonds; neither can the Nature 

of the Mind alone diſpenſe the vital Motions of 

itſelf without the Body, nor can the Body, void 

of Soul, continue or uſe the Faculties of Senſe : 

For as the Eye, torn out by the Roots and ſepa- 

rated from the Body, can ſee nothing, ſo the 

Soul and Mind cannot act of themſelves, becauſe 
they are ſpread over all the Body by the Veins, 
the Bowels, the Nerves and Bones. Nor could 
the Seeds of the Soul exerciſe thoſe Vibrations 
that produce Senſe, were they diſpoſed at wide 
Intervals, and incloſed by no ſolid Body; they 
ſhew thoſe ſenſible Motions becauſe they are ſhut 
up cloſe, which they cannot exert when they are 
forced out of the Body into the wide Air after 
Death, becauſe they are not under the ſame Re- 

| FS ſtraint 
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Corpus enim atque animans erit Aer, fi cobibere, 
Seſe Anima, atque in eo poterit concludere motus, 
Quoos ante in Nervis, & iu ipſo Corpore agebat. 
Quare etiam atque etiam reſoluto Corporis omni 575 
Tegmine, & ejectis extra vitalibus auris, 


Diſſolvi ſenſus Auimi fateare neceſſe t, 


| Atque Animam, quoniam conjuntta eſt cauſa Auobus. 


Denique cum Corpus nequeat perferre Animal 
Diſcidium, quin id tetro tabeſcat odore : 580 
Quid dubitas, quin ex imo, penituſque coorta 


Emandrit, uti Fumus, diffuſa Anime vis? 


Atque ideo tanta mutatum putre ruina 

Conciderit Corpus penitus, quia mota loco ſunt 
Fundamenta foras anime ; manantque per artus, 585 
Perque viarum omnes flexus, in corpore qui ſunt, 
Atque foramina ? Multimodis ut noſcere polſis 


Diſpertitam Auimæ naturam exiſſe per artus : 


Et prius eſſe ſhi diſtractam Corpore in ipſo, 


Qudm prolapſa foras enaret in Aeris Auras? 590 


Quinetiam, fineis dum vitæ vertitur intra, 
Sæpe aliqua tamen e cauſa labefacta videtur 
Ire Anima, & tolo ſolvi de corpore membra : 
Et quaſi ſupremo langueſcere tempore voltus, 594 
Molliaque exangui cadere omnia Corpore membra : 
Quod genus eſt, Animo male factum cum perhibetur, 
Aut Animam liquiſſe, ubi jam trepidatur, & omnes 


Extremum cupiunt vires reprendere vinclum. 


Conquaſſatur enim tum Mens, Animeque poteſtas 
Omnis: & hæc ipſo cum Corpore conlabefiunt : 600 


CU: 
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ftraint as they are within the Incloſure of the 
Body; for the Air would be an Animal, if the 


Soul could be confined within it, and maintain 


thole Motions of Senſe which before it exerciſed 


in the Nerves and through the Limbs. You muſt 
confeſs therefore, over and over, that the Mind 
and Soul (tor they both make up but one Sub- 
ſtance) muſt needs be diſſolv'd, as ſoon as they 
are ſtripped of the Covering of the Body, and 


their vital Powers thrown out into the thin Air. 


Acain, ſince the Body cannot bear the Sepa- 
ration of the Soul, but it ſoon putrifies and 


ſtinks, how can you doubt but that the Prin- 


ciples of the Soul diffuſed through the whole 


Body, and raiſed from the very inmoſt Parts of it, 


flow out like Smoke; and therefore the rotten Body 
thus changed falls to pieces in fo rumnous a manner, 
becauſe the Seeds of the Soul, which preſerved 
the whole, are moved widely from their Place, 
and flow through the Limbs, and all the wind- 


ing Paſſages of the Body. And. hence you are 


fully fatisfied, that the Nature of. the Soul is 
ſpread over all the Limbs, and is firſt broken and 
divided in the Body itſelf, before | it flies out into 
the Air abroad. 

Nay more, whilſt the Mani is ſtill living, the Soul 
ſeems often to receive a violent Shock, fo that the 


Limbs are diſſolving all over, the Face looking pale, 


as if it were real Death, and all the Members of 


the Body wan and ghaſtly, falling to pieces. 


This happens in a ſwooning Fit, when the Soul 
is going, and trembles upon the Verge of Life, 
and all the Faculties ſtrive to hold faſt the Chain 


that binds up Soul and Body together. The Mind 


and all the Powers of the Sol are then ſhaken, 


and are fo ſtagger*d with the Body, that a Force 
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ir 


Ut gravior paullo poſſit diſſolvere cauſa. 
Quid dubitas, tandem quin extra prodita corpus 


Inbecilla foras, in aperto, tegmine dempto, 


Non madò non omnem paſſit durare per æ vum, 604 
Sed minimum quodvis nequeat confiſtere tempus ? 
Nec fibi enim quiſquam moriens ſentire videtur 


tre foras Animam incolumem de Corpore toto, 


Nec priùs ad jugulum, & ſuperas ſuccedere fauceis : 
Verùm deficere in certa regione locatam : | 
Ut ſenſus alios in parti quemque ſua ſcit 610 
Diſſolvi: Quòd ſi immortalis noſtra foret Mens : 


Non jam ſe moriens diſſoluvi conquereretur : 


Sed magis ire foras, veſtemque relinguere, ut Anguis, 


 Gauderet, prælonga ſenex aut cornua Cervus. 


Denique cur Animi nunquam mens conſiliumque 
Gignitur in Capite, aut Pedibus, Manibuſve; ſed 
unis | 616 
Sedibus, & certis regionibus onnis inheret : 
Si non certa loca ad naſcendum reddita cuique 
Sunt : & ubi quicquid paſſit durare creatum : 


Alique ita multimodis pro totis artubus eſſe, 62 0 


Membrorum ut nunquam exiſtat prepoſterus ordo ? 
Uſque adeo ſequitur res rem, neque Flamma creari in 
Fluminibas ſolita t, neque in Igni gignier Algor. 


Preterea, 
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a little ſtronger would drive it to utter Diſſolu- 


„ 


Do you doubt now, whether this Soul thrown 
out of the Body, abroad, deſtitute, into the open 
Air, ſtript naked, be ſo far from remaining en- 
tire to eternal Ages, that it cannot ſubſiſt ſo 
much as for the leaſt moment? | 

AND then, no dying Man ever perceived his 
Soul go out whole from all-Parts of the Body at 
once, nor felt it firſt creeping up his Throat, 

and then riſing up to his Jaws; but he finds it 
fail in that Part of the Body wherein it is placed, 
as he knows that every Senſe expires in its proper 
Organ, But if this Mind were immortal, it 
would not, when dying, complain of its being 
diſſolv'd, but rather rejoice that it was going 
freely abroad, that it had thrown off his Coat as 
a Snake, or as an old Stag that caſts his heavy 


Antlars. | 

AD why is not the Mind, with all its 
Reaſon and Conduct, produced in the Head, 
the Feet, the Hands, but that every Part is fix- 
ed to one Place, and to a certain Situation ? 
If proper Places were not appointed to all Beings 
in which to be born, and when produced where 
they might abide, and where every Member 
might be ſo conveniently diſpoſed, that there 
might be no prepoſterous Order of the Limbs 
throughout the whole ? So regularly does one 
thing follow another, that Fire is never raiſed 


from Water, nor Cold from Hear. 


© The Mind is confined to the Heart, and he that looks 
for Souls in the Air, may as reaſonably expect to find Flames 
in Water, and Ice in Fire ; for all natural Things have cer- 


tain and fixed Places to be born and live ig. 
BESIDES, 
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i fs immortalis natura Animai ſt, 


Et ſentire poteſt ſecreta a Corpore noſtro: 625 


Duinque (ut opinor) cam N . Senfbus 
_ auttam : 
Nec ratione alia noſmet proponere nobis 


Paſſumus infernas Animas Acherunte vagare. 


Pictores itaque, & Scriptorum ſecla priora | 
Sic Animas introduxerunt ſenfibus auctas. 630 
At neque ſeorſum Oculi, neque Nares, nec Manus 


22 org Anima, neque ſeorſum Lingua, nec Aures 


Alſque anima per ſe poſſunt ſentire, nec eſſe. 

Et quoniam toto ſentimus Corpore ineſſe 
Vitalem ſenſum, & totum eſſe animale videmus, 635 
Si ſubitò medium celeri præciderit ictu 

Vis aliqua, ut ſeorſum partem ſecernat utramque : 
Diſpertita proculdubio quoque vis Animai, 

Et diſciſſa ſimul cum Corpore digjicietur : 

At quod ſcinditur, & parteis diſcedit in ullas, 640 


Scilicet æternam fibi naturam àbnuit eſſe. 


Falciferos memorant currus abſcindere membra 

Sæpe ita deſubitò permiſta cæde calenteis, 

Ut tremere in terra videatur ab artibus id quod 

Decidit abſciſſum : Cum Mens en atque Homi- 
nis VIS 645 

Mobilitate mali non quit ſentire dolorem : 

Et fimul in pugnæ ſtudio quod dedita Mens eſt, 


Cor po re 
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BEs IDEs, if the Nature of the Soul be im- 
mortal, and enjoys the Power of Senſe when ſe- 

rated from the Body, you muſt, as I conceive, 
ſupply her with the Uſe of the five Senſes, nor 
can we imagine how without them the Soul can 
live in the Shades below, The Painters and 
the Poets, many Ages ago, have repreſented the 
Souls indued with Senſe; but neither Eyes nor 
Noſe, nor Hands, nor Tongue, nor Ears can be 
ſeparately in the Soul, nor can they ſeparately _ 
retain any Senſe, nor even Be without it. 

AN p ſince the vital Senſe, we perceive, * is 
diffuſed through the Body, and we ſee the whole 
Body animated throughout, if any Weapon cuts 
it in two in the middle with a ſudden Stroke, 
and divides the Parts aſunder, the Powers of the 
Soul, without doubt, being ſeparated and diſu- 
nited, will follow the Fate of the Body; but 
whatever is cut aſunder, and falls into Parts, can 
have nothing immortal in its Nature. Chariots, 
we read, armed with Scythes, and reeking with 
confuſed Slaughter, would cut off a Limb with 
ſo quick a Force, that the divided Part that fell 
off from the Body, might be ſeen trembling up- 
on the Ground, when the Mind and Heart of 
the Man feel nothing of the Pain, ſo ſudden was 
the Wound. His whole Soul is ſo taken up with 
the Heat of Action; that he purſues the Fight, 


v He derides the Fables of the Ancients concerning the 
Souls of Men, which, as they feigned, went into Hell after 
Death, where they enjoyed all their Senſes as when they 

were alive. | 
* The Soul being diffuſed through the whole Body, muſt 
of neceſiity be divided, if the Body be cut in two by a vio- 
lent and ſudden Stroke: If the Limb of a Soldier be cut off 
by an armed Chariot, the Motion of the diſſected Part is a 
Proot that the Soul is divided hkewuc. | 4 
| | ang 
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Corpore cum reliquo pugnam, cedeiſque petifſit : 
Nec tenet, amiſſam lævam cum tegmine ſæ pe 
Inter equos abſtraxe rotas, falceiſque rapaceis: 650 
Nec cecidiſſe alius dextram, cùm ſcandit, & inſtat. 
Inde alius conatur adempto ſurgere crure, 
Cum digitos agitat propter moribundus humi pes : 
Et caput abſciſſum calido, viventeque trunco, 
Servat humi voltum vitalem, oculoſque patenteis, 
Donec relliquias Animal reddidit omneis. 656 
Quin etiam tibi fi lingua vibrante minantis 
Serpentis caudam procero corpore, utrinque 
Sit libitum in multas parteis diſcindere ferro ; 
Omnia jam ſeor ſum cernes amciſa recenti 66 
Volnere tortari, & terram conſpergere tabo, 
Ipſam ſeque retrò partem petere ore priorem, 
Volneris ardenti ut mor ſu premat icta dolore. 
Omnibus eſſe igitur totas dicemus in illis | 
Particulis Animas? At ea ratione ſequetur, 665 
Unam animantem Animas habuiſſe in Corpore multas. 
Ergo 4iviſa t ea, que fuit una ſimul cum | 
Corpore, quapropter Mortale utrumque putandum t 
: In multas quoniam parteis diſcinditur eque. 
Preterea, fi immortalis natura Animai 6570 
Conſtat, & in Corpus naſcentibus inſinuatur : 
Cur ſuper anteattam ætatem meminiſſe nequimus? 
Nec veſtigia geſtarum rerum ulla tenemus ? 
Nam ſi tantopere t Animi mutata poteſtas, 
Omnis ut actarum exciderit retinentia rerum: 675 


4 


Non 
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and the intended Slaughter, with the Remainder 
of his Body; nor does he imagine that the 
Wheels and mangling Hooks have torn off a- 
mong the Horſes his Left-hand, or that he has 
loſt his Shield. Another knows nothing that his 
Right-hand is lopt off, as he ſcales the Wall, and 
preſſes eagerly forward. Another attempts to 
riſe with one Leg, while the dying Foot moves 
the Toes as it lies by him upon the Ground; and 
the Head cut off, the Trunk yet warm and hea- 
ving, preſerves the ſame fierce Look in the Face, 
and keeps the Eyes open, till it has loſt all Re- 
mains of the Soul within it. And ſo, divide 
with a Sword, if you pleaſe, into many Parts, 
the Tail of a long Snake, threatening, and bran- 
diſhing his Tongue, you'll ſee every divided 
Part wriggling with the freſh Wound, and ſtain- 
ing the Ground with Blood. 'Yow'll perceive the 
Serpent turning his Head about to find his divi- 
ded Body, and bite it with his Teeth, from the 
ſore Anguiſh of the Pain he ſuffers. Shall we 
ſay, that a proper Soul belongs ſeverally to all 
' theſe Parts? By this Rule it will follow, that the 
ſame Creature is animated by many Souls at the 
ſame time... *Tis plain therefore, the Soul that 
before was one, and diffuſed through the whole 
Body, is divided, and conſequently they are both 
mortal, becauſe they are both equally divided in- 
to many Parts. | | 
FURTHER, if the Nature of the Soul be im- 
mortal, and is infuſed into the Body when a Child 
is born, why do we remember nothing of the Life 
we led before? nor retain any Traces of Things 
done long ago? For if the Power of the Soul be 
ſo utterly changed, that all Recollection of paſt 
Actions is entirely gone, this kind of Oblivion p 
( 
3 
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. Ruapropter fateare neceſſe ſt, quæ fuit ante, 
Interiiſſe : Et que nunc eft, nunc efſe creatam. 


.J. LUCRETIL. LI B. III. 


Non (ut opinor) id ab letho Jam longiter errat. 


Præterea, ſi jam perfecto corpore nobis 
Ieferri ſolita f Animi vivata poteſtas, 680 
Tum cùm gignimur, & vitæ cùm limen inimus: 
Haud ita conveniebat, uti cum Corpore, & und 
Cum membris videatur in ipſo ſanguine criſſe : 

Sed velut in cavea, per ſe fibi vivere ſolam 

Comvenit, ut ſenſu Corpus tamen affiuat Omne. 68 5 

Quare etiam atque etiam nec originis eſſe putan- 
df 

Experteis Animas, nec letbi lege ſolutas. 

Nam negue tantopere adnecti potuiſſe putandum # 

Corporibns noſtris extrinſecus inſinuatas : _ 


Quod fieri totum contra manifeſta docet res. 6 90 


Namque ita connexa I per Venas, Viſcera, Nervos, 
Offaque, uti Dentes quoque ſenſu participentur : 


Morbus ut indicat, & gelidai ſtringor aquai, 

Et lapis oppreſſus ſub dente è frugibus aſper - 

Nec tam contextæ cum fint, exire videntur 69 5 

TIncolumes poſſe, e ſalvas exſolvere ſeſe 

Omnibus e Nervis, atque Offibus, Articuts Hue. 
Qudd þ forts putas extrinſecus inſinuatam 


Permanare 
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( think) not far removed from Death itſelf, We 
muſt needs allow therefore, that the Soul that : 
was before utterly periſhed, and that which now 
is was newly created. | 
Bur, when the Body is completely formed, 
when we are born, and enter within the Door of 
Life 1, if then the vital Power of the Soul were 
Infuſed, it would have nothing to do to grow up 
together with the Body and the Limbs, and be 
united with the very Blood, but, as it were ina 
Cage, it would live entire of itſelf, and ſo diffuſe 
the Faculties of Senſe through all the Body. 
Again then and again it muſt be ſaid, that the 
Soul is neither without Beginning, nor exempt 
from the Laws of Death ; for we cannot conceive 
that the Soul, were it infuſed from without into 
the Body, could be ſo nicely and cloſely united 
to the ſeveral Parts of it, as the Thing itſelf e- 
vidently proves ſhe is. She is indeed ſo diffuſed 
through the Veins, the Bowels, the Nerves, and 
Bones, that even the Teeth are not without Senſe. 
This appears from the acute Pain we feel from 
the Chillneſs of cold Water, or the grinding of 
a rough Stone when we eat. The Soul therefore 
being ſo cloſely connected with the ſeveral Parts, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to depart whole,. or deliver 
herſelf entire from the Bones and Nerves, an 
Joints of the Body. | 5 | 
But if you think the Soul is infuſed from 


If the Soul were infuſed into a perfect Body, it ought 
to have been done in ſuch a manner that it might be in that 
Body like a Bird in a Cage, not as it now is when it ſeems to 
ow, and be ſo much of a piece with it, that it cannot be 
afe and whole out of it. 

Let us grant, a ug the Poet, that the Soul is firſt formed, 
and infuſed atterwards, yet it muſt of neceſſity ſuffer Change, 
as it paſſes thro? all the different Mazes and Pore of the Bedy, 
and conſequently is mortal. 

=, without, 


| T. Lucagri: Lis, III. | 
Permanare Auimam nobis per membra felere, 
Tanto quæque magis cum corpore fuſa peribit; 700 
uod permanat enim, diſſolvitur : Interit ergo. 


Diiſpertitur enim per caulas Corporis omneis : 


Ut cibus in membra atque artus cùm diditur ommeis, 
Diſperit, atque aliam naturam ſufficit ex ſe : 


Sic Anima atque Animus quamvis integra recens in 


Corpus eunt, tamen in manando diſſolvuntur; 706 


Dum quaſi per caulas omneis diduntur in artus 
Particulæ, quibus hæc Animi natura creatur : 

Que nunc in naſtro dominatur Cerpore nata 

Ex illa, que tunc peritat partita per artus. 710 
Quapropter neque natali privata videtur 

Ee die natura Anime, neque funeris expers. 


Semina preterea linguuntur, necne, Animai 


Corpore i in exanimo ? quod fi linquuntur, & inſunt, 
Hau erit, ut merit immortalis poſſit haberi ; 715 
Partibus amiſſis quoniam libata recęſſit. 

Sin ita ſinceris membris ablata profugit, 

Ut nullas parteis in Corpore liqueriggex ſe : | 


Unde cadavera rancenti jam viſcere vermeis 


Expirant ? atque unde animantum capia tanta 720 
Exo, & exſanguis tumidos per fluctuat artus? 
Qudͤd i forte Animas extrinſecut inſinuari 
Viermibus, & privas in corpora poſſe venire 
Credis, nec reputas cur millia multa Animarum 


Conveniant, unde una receſſerit: Hoc tamen eſt ut 725 
Querendum videatur, & in diſcrimen agendum : 


Urrum tandem Auimæ venentur ſemina quæque 


Vermiculorum, 
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without, and ſo ſpread over all the Limbs, ſheisfor 
this reaſon ſtill more liable to periſh with the Body; 


for a Thing that flows through ſo many Paſſages 
is diſſolved, and therefore dies, for ſhe muſt be 
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thus divided through all the Pores: And as the 


Food, when it is diftributed through the Mem- 
bers and the Limbs, loſes its firſt Form, and takes 
up another quite different, ſo the Soul, tho? it en- 
ters whole and freſh into the Body, yet, in paſſing 
through, its Parts are diſſolved, becauſe the Par- 
ticles of which the Soul is formed muſt be diffu- 
ſed through all the Pores into all the Body; and 
that Soul which now rules and governs the Body, 
is produced from that which periſhed, and was 
diſſolved in paſſing through into the Limbs. 
The Nature of the Soul therefore is neither with- 
out Beginning, nor free from Death and Diſſo- 
lution. | E: 

\  BEs1DEs, in a dead Body ſome Particles of the 
Soul remain, or they do not. If they do remain 
and abide in it, you can by no means properly 
ſay ſhe is immortal, becauſe ſhe withdrew with 
her Seeds divided, and with ſome of them left 
behind, But if ſhe retired from the Body with 
all her Parts whole, and left none of her Seeds 
behind, how comes the Carcaſs to breed fo many 


Worms in the corrupted Bowels? And whence - 


do ſuch Abundance of Creatures without Bones 
and Blood ſwarm over the bloated Limbs ? But 


if you fancy that Souls formed without creep into 


theſe Worms, and every ſingle Worm has a 
particular Soul, nor think it ſtrange that ſo many 
thouſand Souls ſhould flow together from with- 
out, to the Place from whence one departed, yet 
it is proper to enquire and to examine into This, 
Whether every. particular Soul ſearches into the 

333 | ſevetal 
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T. LUcRETII Lis, III. 
Vermiculorum, ipſæque ſibi fabricentur abi fint: 
An jam corporibus perfectis inſinueniur. 

At neque, cur faciant ipſæ, quareve laborent, 730 
Dicere ſuppeditat, neque enim, fine corpore cum ſint, 
Sollicitæ volitant morbis, algoque, fameque. 
Corpus enim magis his vitiis adſine laborat: 


Et mala multa Animus contage fungitur ejus. 
Sed tamen his eſto quamvis facere utile Corpus, 735 


Cum ſubeant : At qua paſſint, via nulla videtur. 


Haud igitur faciunt Anime ſibi corpora, & artus. 


Nec tamen eſt ut jam perfectis inſinuentur 


. Corporibus : Neque enim poterunt ſubtiliter eſſe 


Connex#e; neque conſenſu contagia fient. 740 
Denique cur acris violentia triſte Leonum 
Seminium ſequitur : Dolu* Volpibus, & fuga Cervis 
A patribus datur, & patrius pavor incitat 4 ? 
Et jam cætera de genere hoc, cur omnia membris 


Ex 
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ſeveral Seeds of the Worms, and chooſes for it 
ſelf what Seeds are moſt proper to make itſelf a 


Body, or whether ſhe enters into a Body already 


formed. But there is no Reaſon to be given why 
ſhe ſhould build a Dwelling for herſelf, and go 
through ſuch Fatigue; efpecially ſince, diſin- 
tangled from Matter, ſhe cannot be tormented 
with Diſeaſes, with Cold and Hunger; for Body 
only can labour under theſe Calamities, and the 
Soul ſuffers many ſuch Diſtreſſes only by her Con- 
junction with it. But allow it convenient for Souls 


to faſhion out Bodies for themſelves to dwell in, 


yet there is no way poſſible for them to do this. 
They do not therefore make up Bodies and 
Limbs ſor themſelves, nor are they infuſed into 
Bodies ready made; for they could not be ſo 
nicely united as to inform every Part of the Bo- 
dy, nor could the vital Motions be mutually car- 
ried on between them. 


IP 


BESsID ES, * Why does fierce Rage affect the V. 7 
ſullen Breed of Lions? Why is Craft derived to migrarien. 


the Fox, and Flight to Stags from their Sires, 
and Paternal Fear gives Wings to all their Limbs? 
W hence come other Paſſions of this kind? Why 


2 Here he attacks the Doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato: 
If theſe immortal Souls, ſays he, had ſo often been ſhifted out 
of one Animal into the Body of another, the natural Diſpo- 
ſitions of the Animals would by little and little have been al- 
tered and changed; which we ſee they are not, but continue 
the ſame : If you ſay, that of whatever kinds the Souls are, the 


change their Nature, and put on the Marners that agree with. 


the Bodies into which they enter; he anſwers, whatever can 
be changed is mortal. If it be pretended, that Human Souls 
paſs into Human Bodies, why does that Soul that behaved wiſe 
in the Body of a Man at full Age, play the fool as it does when 


infuſed into the Body of a Child ? Does the Mind grow weak 


in a weak Body? If it does, it is changed; and a Thing ſo 


frequently changed cannot be immortal. | 
| | 82 - We 


* 
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T. LVUuc Til 'Lis. III. 
Ex ineunte &v0 ingeneraſcunt, inque genuntur, 745 
Si non certa ſus quia ſemina ſeminioque 
Vis Animi pariter creſcit cum corpore toto? 


 Duod ſi immortalis foret, & mutare ſoleret 


Corpora, permiſtis auimantes moribus eſſent : 
Efugeret Canis Hyrcano de ſemine [ape 750 
Cornigeri incurſum Cervi, iremeretque per auras 
Aeris Accipiter fugiens veniente Columba : 


Deſiperent Homines, ſaperent fera ſacla Ferarum. 


 Tllud enim falſa ferinr ratione, quod aiunt, 


Immortalem Animam mutato Corpore flecti 755 
Quod mutatur enim, difſolvitur : Interit ergo. 


Trajiciuntur enim partes, atque ordine migrant. 
Quare diſſolvi quoque debent poſſe per arts, 
Denique ut intereant una cum Corpore cunctæ. 

Sin Animas hominum dicent in Corpora ſemper 760 
dre humana, tamen quæram cur e ſapienti 

Stulta queat fieri, nec prudens fit puer ullus ? 

Nec tam doctus equæ pullus, quam fortis equi vis? 


Si non certa ſuo quia ſemine, ſeminioque 


Vis Animi pariter creſcit cum Corpore toto. #576 
Scilicet in tenero teneraſcere Corpore Mentem 


. In 


Confugient ; quod fi jam fit, fateare neceſſe t, 
Mortalem eſſe Animam, quoniam mutata per artus 
Tantopere amittit vitam, ſenſumque priorem. 


— 


Quove 
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do they belong to all Creatures from their tender 
Age, and ſcem born with them, if the e 
Powers of the Soul were not produced from 
culiar Seeds in every particular kind, and did not 
they grow up together with the whole Body? 
But were the Soul immortal and uſed to change 
her Body, Creatures would be ſtrangely confuſed 
in their Diſpoſitions and Qualities; the fierce 
Dog of Hircanian Breed would fly the Attack of 
the horned Stagg, and the fearful Hawk would 
tremble in the Air at the Approach of the 
Dove; Men would be void of ,Reaſon like 
Brutes, and the ſavage Race of Beaſts might be- 
come Philoſophers. 
Bo r what is faid in this Caſe js ſupported 
by falſe Reaſoning; that the immortal Soul is 
changed according to the different Body it is 
united with; for what is changed is diſſolved, 
and therefore dies; tue Parts are tranſpoſed, and 
vary in their Situation. It follows therefore, 
that the Principles of it may be diſſolved th rough 
the Limbs, and may all periſh together with the 
Body. But they cry, that the Souls alway paſs 
into Bodies of the ſame kind, the Souls of Men 
into the Bodies of Men; then I would aik why a 
Soul from being wiſe ſhould become a Fool, and 
a Child is not made a Privy Counſellor ? and 
why a young Colt has not the Paces of a full- 
grown Horſe ? If the peculiar Powers of the Soul 
were not produced from peculiar Seeds in every 
particular kind, and did they not grow up to- 
gether. with the whole Body? They'll ſay per- 
haps, that the Mind becomes equally weak in a 
tender Body; if ſo, they muſt allow the Soul to 
be mortal, becauſe, when infuſcd into the Body 
it is ſo much changed, it loſes the Lite and Senſe 
it enjoyed before, 
| bs An 
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T. Lucas Ti: Lis. III. 
Nuove modo poterit pariter cum Corpore quoque 
Confirmata cupitum ælatis tangere florem 6771 
Vis Animi, niſi erit conſors in origine prima? 
Quidve faras fibi vult membris exire a ? 
An metuit concluſa manere in Corpore putri ? 
Et domus etatis ſpatio ne feſſa vetuſto 775 
Opruat ? At non ſunt Immortali ulla pericla. 
Denique connubia ad Veneris, partuſque ferarum 
Eſſe Animas preſto, deridiculum eſſe videtur : 
Et ſpectare immortaleis mortalia membra 
Innumero numero, certareque præproperanter 780 
Inter ſe que prima, potiſſimaque inſinuetur: 
Si non forte ita ſunt Animarum federa patta, 


U, quæ prima volans advenerit, infinuetur 


Prima, neque inter ſe contendant viribus hilum. 
Denique in there non Arbor, non aquore in 
alto 785 
Nabes eſſe queunt, nec Piſces vivere in arvis, 
Nec Cruor in lignis, nec ſaxis Succus ineſſe. 
Certum ac diſpefitum it, ubi quicquid ereſeat, 2 
inſil: 


Sic Auimi natura nequit fine Corpore oriri 


Sola, neque & nervis, & ſanguine longiùs efſe. 790 


Hoc ſi poſſet enim, multò priùs ipſa Auimi vis 

In Capite, aut Humeris, aut imis Calcibus eſſe 

Poſſet, & innaſci quavis in parte ſoleret : 

Tandem in eodem homine, atque in eodem vaſe 
maneret. 


Quod 
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Ax D why ſhould the Powers of the Soul de- 
fire paſſionately to grow and attain to a full Ma- 
turity of Age together with the Body, if it were 
not a Companion with it from the very Begin- 
ning? And why is ſhe fond of flying away out 

of old decayed Limbs? Is ſhe afraid of being 
confined a cloſe Priſoner in a rotten Body, and 
| leſt her old Tabernacle, worn out by Time and 
Age, ſhould fall and cruſh her to pieces? But no 
Danger can affect a Nature that is immortal. | 
| Bes1Des, it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that 
Flock of Souls are ready hovering about, whilſt 
Prutes are in the Act of Luſt, and drop their 
Young, that they, immortal as they are, ſhould 
attend upon periſhing Bodies, in Troops with- 
out Number, hurrying and coming to Blows as it 
were, which firſt ſhou:d get poſſeſſion and enter 
in; unleſs perhaps they rather chooſe to agree 
among themſelves, that the firſt come ſhould be 
firſt ſerved, and there ſhould be no further Diſ- 
pute about it. | 
AAN, there are no Trees in the Sky, no 
Clouds can be in the deep Sea, nor can Fiſh live 
in the Fields, nor can there be Blood in Wood, 
nor Moiſture in Stones. It is fixed and eſtabliſhed 
where every thing ſhould grow and ſubſiſt. The 
Soul therefore cannot come 1nto Being alone 
without the Body, nor can ſhe exiit ſeparately 
without the Nerves and the Blood; if this could 
be, the Powers of the Soul, you would -rather 
feel ſometimes in the Head or Shoulders, or 
even in the very Bottom of the Feet, or in any 
other Part of the Body, and ſo you would per- 
ceive it diffuſing itſelf through the whole Body ; 
as Water poured into a Veſſel firſt covers one 
Part, then ſpreads over the whole, Since there- 
S 4  _ yore 
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T. LuczzriII Lis, III. 
Quod guoniam in noſtro quogue conſtat Corpore 
certum 4 795 
Diſpe/itumque videtur, ubi eſſe, & creſcere poſſit 
Seorſum Anima, atque Animus : Tanto magis infi- 
ciandum 
Totum poſſe extra Corpus durare, genique. 
Quare, corpus ubi interiit, periiſſe neceſſe t 
Confiteare animam diftratam in Corpore toto. 800 
Quippe etenim Mortale A terno jungere, & und 
Conſentire putare, & fungi mutua poſſe, | 
Dejipere *ft : quid enim diverſius eſſe putandum ſt, 
Aut magis inter ſe disjunttum, diſcrepitarſque, 
Puim, Mortale quod eft, Immortali, atque perenni 


Jundtum, in concilio ſæ vas tolerare procellas ? 806 


Preterea, quecunque manent A terna, neceſſe jt» 
Aul quia ſunt Solido cum corpore reſpuere iftus, 
Nec penetrare pati bi quicquam, ou Tag 

arctas | 
Diſſociare intus parteis ; ut Materia 810 


Corpora ſent, quorum naturam oftendimus ante; 


Aut ideo durare etatem poſſe per amnem, 

Plagarum quia ſunt expertia, ficut Inane t; 
uod manet intactum, neque ab ictu fungitur hilum : 
Aut ideo, quia nulla loci fit copia circum, 815 
Quò quaſ res poſſint diſcedere, diſſoluique : 

Sicut Summarum Summa *ft æterna, neque extra 
Quis locus ef, quo di | neque e ſunt, 


que 


 Poſſint incidere, & valida diſſolvere plaga : 


At 
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fore there is a proper and determinate Place in 
this Body of ours, for the Mind and Soul diſtinctly 
to Be and increaſe i in, we have the more reaſon 
to deny that they can continue or be born without 

it; and conſequently when the Body dies, the Soul 
diffuſed through the whole Body muſt be allow- 
ed to die likewiſe. 
Ap then to join a mortal Nature to an im- 
mortal, and to think they can agree together, 
and mutually unite in their Operations, is F olly 
and Nonſenſe ; for what can be conceived more 
abſurd, what can be more impracticable in itſelf, 
more dilagreeing to Reaſon, than a mortal Na- 
ture joined to one eternal and immortal, and ſo 
united as to be liable to all the Pains and Diſtreſ- 
ſes of Human Life? 

BEsIDEs, d whatever is W muſt be ſo, 
either becauſe it is ſolid, and cannot be affected 
by Blows, ſo that nothing can pierce it, and 
break through the cloſe Union of its Parts, (ſuch 
are the firſt Seeds of Matter, as we proved be- 

fore 3) or it is eternal, and laſts for ever, becauſe 
it is free from Stroke, as a Void is, which is not 
liable to Touch, nor affected by the Force of 
Blows; or laſtly, becauſe there is no Space any 

way about it into which its broken Parts can be 
diſperſed, (in this Senſe the Univerſe is eternal, 
beyond which there is no Place where its Parts 
may retire, nor any Bodies to fall upon it, and 
diſſolve and break it to pieces by mighty Blows 

v Whatever is immortal is ſo, either by reaſon of its Solidi- 
ty as an Atom, or becauſe it is free from Stroke, as the 
Void, or becauſe there is no Place out of which or from 
whence any Bodies can come to daſh it to pieces, or into 
which its diſſolved or broken Parts can retire, as the Uni- 
verſe ; but the Soul is nothing like any of theſe ; it is compo- 
ſed of Seeds, and therefore not perfectly ſolid; it is not a 


Void, becauſe it affects the Body, and in its turn is affected 
by it; and it is not the Univerſe, therefore it is mortal. 


from 
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At neque (uti docui) Solido cum corpore Mentis 820 
Natura *ft, quoniam admiſtum ſt in rebus Inane; 
Nec tamen eſt ut Tnane : neque autem corpora deſunt, 
Ex infinito que poſſint forte coorta 
Proruere hanc Mentis violento turbine molem, 
Aut aliam quamvis cladem importare pericli: 825 
Nec porro natura Loci, ſpatiumgue Profundi 
Deficit, exſpergi quo poſſit vis Animal, 
Aut alia quavis poſſit vi pulſe perire : 
Haud igitur lethi præcluſa ſt janua Menti. 

Duod ſi forte ideo magis immortalis habenda 'ff, 
©43d lethalibus ab rebus munita tenetur ; 831 


Aub quia non veniunt omnino aliena ſalutis: 


Aut quia que veniunt, aliqua ratione recedunt 


Pulſa pris, quam, quid noceant, ſentire queamus > 


Scilicet a vera longe ratione remotum *ſt. 833 
Preter enim quam quod morbis tum Corporis ægrit, 
Advenit id, quod eam de rebus ſepe futuris 
Macerat, inque metu male habet, curiſque fatigat : 
Preteritiſque admiſſa annis peccata remordent. 


Ade furorem Animi proprium, atque oblivia rerum, 


Adde quod in nigras Lethargi mergitur undas. 841 

Nil igitur Mors eſt, ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 
Quandoquidem natura animi mortalis habetur : 
Et velut anteatto nil tempore ſenſimus ægri, 


Ad confligendum venientibus undique Penis, 8 45 | 


Omnia 
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from without.) But, as I faid, the Nature of 
the Mind is not ſolid, becauſe there is empty 
Spacein all compound Beings ; nor yet is ita Void, 
nor are there wanting Bodies for ever beating 
upon it from without, and driving the whole 
Frame of this Mind by impetuous Force into ut- 
ter Diſſolution, or to diſtreſs it any other way 
with extremeſt Danger; nor is there any Want of 
Place or Space where the Seeds of the Soul may 
be diſperſed, or where they may be diſſolved by 
any Violence whatſoever. The Gate of Death 
therefore is not barred againſt the Soul. | 
Bur if you think ſhe may the rather be pro- 
nounced immortal, becauſe ſhe is placed ſecure 
from Things that may deſtroy her Being, or that 
Things oppoſite to her Safety never come near 
her, or if they do, they are diverted by ſome 
Cauſe, before you perceive they have done her 


any ſignal Injury; this is a great Miſtake, and 
far from Truth: For, not to mention how ſhe. 


ſickens with the Diſeaſes of the Body, how ſome- 
thing happens that torments her about future E- 
vents, how ſhe is diſorder'd by Fear, and vexed 
by Cares, and how the Conſcience of Crimes paſt 
many Years ago, pierces her through; conſider 
the peculiar Diſtraction that affects the Mind, 


how ſhe forgets every thing, and is overwhelmed 


by the black Waves of a Lethargy. 


DEATH therefore is Nothing, nor is it of the aint 
Conſequence of a Ruſh to us, ſince the Nature Fear 2 
of the Soul is certainly mortal; and as we were no Pe. 


way concernedat what formerlyhappened when the 


© Carthaginians muſter'd their Armies on all ſides 


© As the Carthaginians Wars gave us no Trouble who were 
not born in thoſe Days, ſo, ſince the Soul is mortal as well as 


the Body, no Wars, Cares or Afflictions will torment us after: 


Death. | 
| I againſt 
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Omnia cum belli trepido concuſſa tumultu | 
Horrida contremuere ſub altis ætberis auris ; 
In dubioque ſuit ſub utrorum regna cadendum 
Omnibus fumanis Het, terraque marique : | 
Sic ubi nonerimus, cùm Corporis, atque Animai $50 
Diſcidium fuerit, quibus e ſumus uniter apti, 
Scilicet haud Nobis quicquam, qui non erimus tum, 
Accidere omnino poterit, ſenſumque movere : 
Non fi terra mari miſcebitur, & mare calo. 

Et fi jam noſtro ſentit de Corpore, poſtquam 8 55 
Diſtracta *jt Auimi natura, Animæque poteſtas : 
Nil tamen hoc ad Nos, qui catu, conjugioque 
Corporis, atque Anime conſiſtimus uniter apti. 
Nec, fi materiam noſtram conlegerit etas 


x 5 | 
Paſt obitum, rurſumque redegerit, ut ſita nunc eſt ; 


Aique iterum Nobis fuerint data lumina vitæ, 861 
Pertineat quicguan tamen ad Nos id quoque Jactum, 
Interrupta ſemel cum fit repetentia noſtra. 

Et nunc nil ad Nos de nobis attinet, ante 

Qui fuimus, nec jam de illis Nos afficit angor, $65 

Quos de materia neſtra nova proferet etas : | 
Nam cium reſpicias immenſi temporis omne 

Preteritum ſpatium, tum motus Materiai 


Multimodi quam ſint; facile hoc adcedere poſſis, 


Semina ſæpe in eodem, ut nunc ſunt, ordine poſta: 870 
Nec memori tamen id quimus deprendere mente, 
Inter enim jetta *ſt vitai pauſa, vageque 
Deerrirunt paſſim motus ab Senſibus omnes: 


Debel 
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againſt us, and all the World trembled, and 
ſhook with the dreadful Alarms of War, and it 
was undecided under the Power of which Empire 
the Land and the Sea, and all Things here below 
ſhould be ſubjected ; ſo, when we ſhall be no 
more, when the Separation happens between the 
Soul and the Body, which together make up our 
Being, Nothing ſhall befall us who then ſhail no 
where be, nor affect our Senſe ; not tho? the Earth 
be ſwallowed up by the Sea, and the Sea con- 
founded with the Heavens above. | 
Bur if the Nature of the Soul, and the Powers 
of it, when divided from the Body, had the Fa- 
culty to think, this would ſignify nothing to us, 
who are formed and compounded by a ſtrict and 
inſeparable Union of Soul and Body together. 
Nay, if Time could collect together our ſcat- 
terd Particles after Death, and reduce them into 
the ſame Frame they are now in, and the Light. 
of Life were again beſtowed upon us, can all 
this, if it were done, relate any thing to us, when 
all the Memory of paſt Life were interrupted and 
gone? And now we give ourſelves no Trouble 
about what we were formerly, nor are we under 
any Anxiety what Perſons the Time to come will 
raiſe from our Matter, when it 1s moulded up 
again; for when you look back upon that infinite 
Space of Time that is pait, and conſider how, 


various are the Agitations of Matter, you wil! 


eaſily believe thoſe Seeds of ours have been often 
ranged in the ſame Order they are now in, tho? 
we can recollect nothing of what was then tranſ- 
acted; for a Pauſe of Life is thrown in between, 
and the Seeds, ſo variouſly toſſed about, took 
ſuch Motions as were averſe and oppofite to all 
ants. - 4 | | | 
_ Fon 
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Debet enim, miſere quoi fortè ægrègue futurum *ſt, 
Tpje quoquè eſſe in eo tum tempore, cùm male poſſit 

Accidere: At quoniam mors eximit im, probibetque, 


Tllum, cui peſſint incommoda conciliari 877 
Hec eadem, in quibus & nunc Nos ſumus, ante 
falle; 


Scire licet Nobis nibil efſe in morte timendum : 


Nec miſerum eri, qui non eſt, poſſe : neque hilum 

Differre, an nullo ſuerit jam tempore natus, 881 

Mortalem vitam mors cui immortalis ademit. | 
Proinde ubi ſe videas hominem miſerarier, ipſum, 


Poſt mortem fore, ut aut putreſcat corpore piſta ; 


Aut flammis interfiat, maliſve ferarum: 885 
Scire licet, non ſincerum ſonere, atque ſubeſe 
Cæcum aliquem cordi ſtimulum, quamvis neget ipſe 
Credere ſe quemquam ſibi Senſum in morte futurum. 
Nen (ut opinor) enim dat, quod promittit; & inde 
Nec radicitus e vita Se tollit, & etcit; $90 
Sed facit eſſe Sui quiddam ſuper inſcius ipſe. 
Vivus enim Sibi cum proponit quiſque, futuruin 
Corpus uti volucres lacerent in morte fereque 

Ipſe Sui mijeret : neque enim $e vindicat hilum, 
Nec removet ſatis 4 projecto corpore: & illud 895 
Se fingit, ſenſuque ſuo contaminat adſtans. 

Ilinc indignatur ſe Mortalem eſſe creatum, 

Nec videt, in vera nullum fore morte alium Se; 


Qui poſſit vivus ſibi Se lugere peremptum, 


Stanſque jacentem, nec lacerari, urive dolore. goo 
Nam þ in morte malum t malis morſuque ferarum 


Trafarl, 
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Fo R whoever is to become wretched and mi- 
ſerable, muſt exiſt at that very Time when ſuch 
Misfortunes are to fall upon him; but ſince Death 
puts an end to his Being, and hinders the Man 
from feeling thoſe Misfortunes which we the Li- 
ving endure, it is plain that we have nothing to 
fear in Death, and none can be unhappy who are 
not in Being; nor is it of the Conſequence of 
This, whether ſuch a one had ever been born, 
whoſe mortal Life immortal Death had once put 
an end to. | | 

An» then, when you ſee a Man lament himſelf, 
becauſe his rotten Body ſhall after Death putrefy in 
the Earth, or be conſumed by Fire, or by the Jaws 
of wild Beaſts, this Man you muſt obſerve does not 
ſpeak out, but has ſome ſecret Sting concealed at his 
Heart within, tho? he pretends to ſay that the Body 
has no Senſe after Death ; for I think he does not 
come up to his Word, nor believes that the 
Whole of him is deprived of Life when he dies, 
but, like a Fool, that ſomething of himſelf re- 
mains ſtill. When a Man alive torments himſelf, 
that Birds or Beaſts will tear his Body to pieces 
after Death, he bemoans the Miſery of his Fate, 
but does not fully diſtinguiſh, nor ſet himſelf at 
a proper Diſtance from his dead Carcafe, he be- 
leves himſelf to be That, and rots with all his 
Senſes about him, Hence it is he grieves that he 
was born mortal, nor ſees that in Death therecan 
be no other Self that can ſurvive, and mourn over 
him after he is dead, that can ſtand by him as he 
lies along, or ſuffer Pain or Afffiction for him. 

For if it be an Evil to be cruſhed after Death 
by the Teeth and Jaws of wild Beaſts, I * do not 

* He alludes to three different Ways of Sepulture in uſe by 


the Ancients ; ſome were burnt, ſome buried in the Earth, 
and ſome were put into Stone- Coffins — up with Ho- 


ney. 
| ſee 
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Tractari, non invenio qui non fit acerbum 
Ignibus impaſitum calidis torreſcere Jlammis ; 
Aut in melle fitum ſuffocari, atque rigere 
Frigore, cùm in ſummo gelidi cubat equore ſaxi: 90 4 
Urgerive ſuperne obtritum pondere terre. 

At jam non domus accipiet te læta, neque uxor 
Optima, nec dulces occurrent oſcula nati 
Praæripere, & tacita pettus dulcedine tangent ; 

Non poteris fabtis tibi fortibus eſſe, tuiſque 910 
Prafiaio: Mijer! 6 miſer ! atunt, omnia ademit 
Una dies infeſta tibi tot pramia vite. 

Illud in his rebus non addunt, Nec tibi earum 
Jam defiderium infidet rerum inſuper und. 

| Rod bene fi videant animo, dictiſque ſequantur : 91 5 
Diſſolvant animi magno ſe angore, metugue. 
Tu quidem ut es letho ſopitus, fic eris evi | 
Quod ſupereſt, cunctis privatu* doloribus ægris: 

At nos horrifico cinefattum te prope buſto 
Inſatiabiliter deflebimus, æternumque N 
Nu!la dies nobis merorem è pectore demet. _ 
Nllud ab hoc igitur quærendum *ft, quid fit amari 
Tantopere, ad ſomnum ſi res redit, atque quietem, 
Cur quiſquam æterno peſſit tabeſcere luttu ? 

Hoc etiam faciunt, ubi diſcubuere, tenentque 925 
Pocula ſape homines, & inumbrant ora coronis, 
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fee why his Fate is not equally wretched to be | 
laid upon a burning Pile, and conſumed to aſhes, 
or to be ſuffocated with Honey, or to be ſtiff 
with Cold, as he lies upon the Top of a bleak 

Rock, or preſſed with a heavy Weight of Earth 
upon him, | 
Bor now no more will your glad Family wel- 
come you home, nor your beſt of Wives, nor 

ſweet Children run to meet you, and ſtrive who 
firſt ſhall have a Kiſs, and make your Heart leap 
with ſilent Delight ; no more ſhall you be a De- 
fence to yourſeif and Friends by your brave Ex- 
ploits: Ah Wretch, thou crieft, Ah miſerable 
Me! One woeful Day has robbed me of ſo ma- 
ny Bleſſings of my Life. But, in this Caſe, he 
never goes on and ſays, that the Deſire of theſe 
Things is gone likewiſe. If Men would well 
conſider, and accordingly expreſs their Com- 
plaints, their Minds would be free trom much 
Anxiety and imaginary Fear; for Thou ſleeping. 
in the Arms of Death, ſhalt lie for ever diſchar- 
ged from all Sorrow and Pain, but we ſhall never 
ceaſe to lament Thee, reduced to Aſhes, near thy 
ſad Urn, and no Time ſhall removeour never-end- 
ing Grief from our Minds. Now I would gladly 
know if the matter be no more than ſleeping and 
going to Reſt, what there is ſo excceding bitter in 
Death, that any one ſhould upon that account 
pine his Life away in eternal | amencation , 

AnD yet This the gayeſt Part of Mankind do, 
even when they fit down at their Carouſals, with 
Bumpers in their Hands, and their © Heads 

Ilt was the Cuſtom among the G-2eks and Latins, at their 
Feaſts and Entertainments, for the Gueſts, and even the Wai- 
ters to wear Garlands of Flowers upon their Heads. This they 
did, ſays P/ixy, to diſpel by the Fragrancy of the Flowers the 
Vapours and Heavineſs that proceeded from too much Drink- 


Ing. | 
Vor. I. . crowned 
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Ex animo ut dicant, Brevis hic eft fruttus homullis: 
Jam fuerit, neque poſt unquam revocare licebit. 
Tanquam in inorte mali cumprimis hoc fit eorum 
Dudd ſitis exurat Miſeros, atque arida torreat, 930 
Aut aliæ cujus deſiderium infideat rei. 

Nec fibi enim quiſquam tum Se, Vitamque reguirit, 
Cum pariter Mens & Corpus ſopita quieſcunt: 
(Nam licet æternum per nos fic eſſe ſoporem.) 

Nec dgſiderium noſtri nos adtigit ullum : 935 
Et tamen haudguaguam noſtros tunc illa per artus 
Longs ab ſenſiferis Primordia motibus errant : 
Quin conreptus homo ex ſomno ſe conligit ipſe. 
Mults igitur mortem minus ad Nos &ſfſe putandum, 
Si minis eſſe poteſt, quam quod nihil eſſe videmus. 
Major enim turbe disjetfus Materia: 941 
Conſequitur letho, nec quiſquam expergitus exſtat, 


Frigida quem ſemel eſt vitai pauſa ſecuta. 


Denique ſi vocem rerum Natura repente 


Mittat, & hoc aliquoi noſtrum fic increpet ipſa : 945 


Quid tibi tantopere *ft, Mortalis, quod nimis egri: 
Luctibus indulges ? quid mortem congemis, ac fles? 
Nam ſi grata fuit tibi vita anteacta, priorque, 

Et non omnia pertuſum congeſta quaſi in vas 
Commoda perfluxere, atque ingrata interiere: 950 
Cur non, ut plenus vite Conviva, recedis? 
Agquo animoque capis ſecuram, Stulte, quietem ? 
Sin ea, que fructus cumgue es, periere profuſa, 
Vitaque in offenſu *ſt ; cur amplius addere quæris, 


Rurſum 
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Crowned with Flowers; they turn ſerious and cry, 
Short is the Pleaſure of us poor Creatures, we can 
juſt fay it was, and once gone, it will never re- 

turn more. As if the greateſt Evil in Death to 
them was, that a parching Thirſt ſhould fcorch 
the Wretches, and burn them up, or an inſatiable 
Deſire of any thing they love ſhould follow them 
beyond the Grave, No Man gives himſelf any 
Concern about himſelf or his Life, when the 
Soul and Body are ſleeping at Reſt together (tho? 
we were to ſleep ſo eternally) no Appetite for any 
thing we love beſt would then affect us; and yet 
then the Principles of the Soul are alive, and are 
moved almoſt with a ſenſible Motion within us, 
the Man rouſed from his Sleep ſoon recollects 
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and recovers himſelf; Death therefore, we ſhould _ 


imagine, would give us much leſs Anxiety than 
Sleep, if there can be leſs than what ſeems nothing 
at all; for there is in Death a wider Separation 
of the Seeds, nor does the Man ever wake, when 
once the cold Pauſe of Life comes upon him. 


Bur if tbe Nature of Things ſhould offer to ſpeak 4 Profe- 


of aſudden, and upbraid the Folly of any one of us 
in a manner like this: Prythee, Man, why is it that 


popœia of 
Nature. 


thou indulgeſt thy ſelf in ſuch ſnarp Sorrow and 


Complaints? Why doſt thou groan and weep be- 
cauſe thou ſhalt die? If your Life paſt has been a- 
greeable to you, and all the abundant Delights of it 
did not paſs your Mind as through a Sieve, and pe- 
riſhed without Pleafure to you, why do not you, 


as a Gueſt plentifully regaled with Life, take 


your leave; and, fond Fool! enjoy your ſweet 
Repoſe with a chearful Mind? But if the good 
Things thou haſt received have been idly ſquan- 
dered and are gone, and Life is grown a Burden 
to you, why do you coyet more, that may come 


to the ſame unhappy End, and vainly die away 
| | * 2 | 


like 
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Rurſum _ Percat male, & ingratum occidat 
omne 955 

Nec potiùs vitæ finem facis, atque laboris? 
Nam tibi præterea quod machiner, inveniamque 
uod placeat, nihil eft : eadem ſunt omnia ſemper. 
Si tibi non annis Corpus jam marcet, & artus 
Confefti languent : eadem tamen omnia reſtant, 960 
Omnia ſi pergas vivendo vincere ſæcla: 


Atque etiam potius, fi nunquam fis moriturus. 


Quid reſpondeamus, niſi juſtam intendere litem 

Naturam ? & veram verbis exponere cauſam ? 
At qui obitum lamentetur miſer amplitts £qu0,965 

Non merits inclamet magis, & voce mcrepet acri? 


Aufer ab binc lacrymas, Barathro, & compeſce 


querelas. 
Grandior hic vers > ji jam, Seniorque W 
Omnia perfructus vita? premia, marces? _ 
Sed quia ſemper aves, quod abęſt, præſentia temnis, 


Imperfecta tibi elapſa ſt, ingrataque vita, 971 


Et nec-opinanti Mors ad caput adſtitit ante 
Quam ſatur, ac plenus poſſis diſcedere rerum. 
Nunc aliena tua tamen ætate omnia mitte, 
Aaquo animoque, agedum, jam aliis concede : ne- 
eee .. 975 
Fure (ut opinor ) agat, jure increpet, incilietque, 
Cedit enim rerum novitate extruſa vetuſtas ; 


Semper & ex aliis aliud reparare neceſſe *ſt * 

Nec quidquam inbarathrum, nec tartara deciditatra. 
Materies opus eſt, ut creſcant poſtera ſecla: 980 
Rue tamen omnia Te vita perfuncta ſequentur. 
TEC | ( | | Nec 
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like thoſe that were before; and not rather 


| Put a period to thy Life and all thy Cares? For 
there 1s nothing further I can contrive or invent 
that can pleaſe thee more, Things always con- 


tinue the fame; if thy Body was not to decay 


by Years, nor thy Limbs grow feeble by Age, 
Things will ever remain the ſame, tho' thou wert to 
goon and [ive for ever, and much more ſo it thou 
wert never to die. What cauld we ſay but that 
Nature gave a very juſt . and ſet the 
Caſe in a very proper Light? 

Bur the Wretch that deplores his Death be- 
yond all Bounds, may not She deſervedly cry out 
the louder upon ſuch a one, and chide him in a 
ſharper Note, Get thee gone with thy Tears, 
thou Booby, and leave ſobbing. If he be an old 


Fellow, and far advanced that complains, Doſt 


thou fret thy ſelf that haſt run through all the 
Delights of Life? Becauſe thou art reaching after 


abſent Pleaſures, thou deſpiſeſt the preſent, and 


ſo thy Life paſſes away imperfect, and without 


rehſh, and Death ſtares thee in the Face before 


thou. "art aware, before thou haſt enough, and 
canſt go off the Stage ſatisfied and full of Joy. 
It is high time to take thy leave of every thing 
that does not agree with thy Age; come, make 
oP cheerfully for others, there is no help for 

: I think Nature, upon ſuch occaſions, would 
20 juſtly, and, by ſuch a Rebuke, uſe him as be 
deſerves ; for old Things muſt be thruſt off, and 
give way as new come, and one thing muſt needs 


be repaired by another; but nothing ſinks into 
Hell, or deſcends into the dark Shades. There 


| muſt {till be a Stock of Matter to produce future 


Generations, all which likewiſe, when their Race 
is run, ſhall follow thee; nor did Things leſs 


* 3 | pals 
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Net minds ergo ante bæc, quam nunc, cecidere, ca- 
dentque : 
Sic alid ex alio nunquam defi efifeet oriri, 
Vitaque mancupio nulli datur, omnibus uſu. 
_ Reſpice item quam nibil ad Nos anteatta ve- 
tuſtas ED 7: 
Temporis æterni fuerit, quam naſcimur ant?. | 
Hoc igitur ſpeculum nobis Natura futuri 
Temporis exponit poſt mortem denique noftram : 
Num quid ibi horribile apparet ? num triſte videtur 
Quicguam! nonne omni ſomno ſecurius exſtat ? 990 
Atque ea nimirum, quæcungue Acherunte profunds 
Prodita ſunt eſſe, in vita ſunt omni a nobis. 
Nec miſer impendens magnum timet aere ſaxum 
Tantalus, ut fama t, caſſa formidine torpens: 
Sed magis in vita Divim metus urget inanis 99 5 
Mortalei , caſumque timent, quemcungue ferat Furs. 
Nec Tityon Volucres ineunt Acherunte Jacentem, 
Nec, quod ſub magno ſerutentur pektore, quidguam 
Perpetuam etatem poterunt reperire profetto, 
Quamlibet immani projettu Corporis exſtet, 1 000 
Ob tineat, ſed qui Terrai totius orbem : 
Non tamen æternum poterit perferre dolorem, 


Nec prabere cibum proprio de corpore ſemper : 


Sel 
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paſs away in the Ages before than they do now, 
and fo ſhall they do for the Ages to come; 
for Beings never ceaſe to riſe from the Ruins of 
one another, and Life was given to none for a 
Property, but to all for Uſe, 

Look back then, how that infinite Tract of 
Time that vaniſhed before we were in Being, how 
it has no Relation to us ; and the Nature of the 
Time to come will be of the ſame Concern to us 
after we are dead. And now does any thing 
ſhew dreadful in Death? Has it any thing me- 
lancholy in its Appearance? Is it not more ſerene 
than the ſofteſt Sleep? | | 

AnD truly, all thoſe dreadful Things that are 
ſaid to be in the Shades below, are all felt by us 
whilſt we are in this Life; nor is there, as they 
tell us, ſuch a miſerable Wretch, ſo ſtupified 
with idle Fear as Tantalus f, who dreads the Fall 
of the huge impending Stone upon him from a- 
bove ; but rather a vain Fear of the Gods torments 
Men in this Life, and terrifies them with all the 
Ills that Fortune thinks fit to lay upon them. 

Nor do the Vultures dig into the Bowels of 
Tityus, as he lies in Hell, nor can they find in 
that large Breaſt of his a Liver they ſhall be for 
ever tearing out, tho' his Body were ever ſo big, 
tho' he not only cover'd nine Acres with his ex- 
panded Limbs, but could ſpread them over all 
the Earth; yet he would not be able to bear eter- 
nal Pains, nor could he furniſh an everlaſting 


* Lucretius repreſents the Fable of Tantalus different from 
the common Fiction of the Poets; they place him up to the 
Chin in the River Eridanus, with Apples about his Head, 
but not admitted either to drink of the Water, or eat of the 
Apples. He follows their Opinion who ſay, that a Stone is 
hanging over the Head of — in Hell, the Fall of 
which he perpetually dreads. ä 


T4 - Meal 
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T. LucxZTFII LI I. III. 
Sed Tityos nobis Hic eſt, in amore jacentem 1005 
Quem volucres lacerant, atque exeft anxius anger ; 
Aut alia quavis ſcindunt cuppedine cure. 

Sihpbus in vita quoque nobis ante oculos eſt, 
Qui petere a populo faſceis, ſævaſgue ſecureis 
Imbibit; & ſemper victus, triſtiſque recedit : 1010 
Nam petere imperium, quod inane t, nec datur 
unquam, 

Atque in eo ſemper durum ſufferre laborem, 


Hee eſt adverſo nixantem trudere monte 
Saxum, quod tamen d ſummo jam vertice rurſum 


Jolvitur, & plani raptim petit æquora campi. 1015 
Deinde animi ingratam naturam paſcere ſemper, 


Atque explere Bonis rebus, ſatiaregue nunquam, 


Quod faciunt nobis annorum tempora, circum 


Cum redeunt : feiuſque ferunt, varioſque lepores, 
Nec tamen explemur Vitai fruttibus unquam ; 1020 


Hoc (ut opinor) id eſt, evo florente puellas 
Quòd memorant, laticem pertuſum congerere in vas: 


Quod tamen expleri nulla ratione poteſtur. 


Cerberus & Furiæ jam vero, & lucis egenus 


Tartarus, horriferos eructans faucibus aftus, 1025 


Haæc neque ſunt uſquam, neque poſſunt eſſe profeciag 
Sed metus in vita pænarum pro malefactis 


Eſt inſignibus infignis, ſceleriſque luela 


Carcer, & horribilis de ſaxo Jactu deor ſum, 
* een G miles Robur, Pix, Lamina, Tede : 
1030 


Rue 
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Meal out of his Body. But that Man is Tizyas, . 


whom by Love oppreſſed the Birds of Prey de- 


vour, and piercing Sorrow eats through, or any 


other impetuous Paſſion tears in pieces. 


Siſyphus walks viſibly before us in this Life; it 
is he who ſets his Heart to court the People for 


Honours, forthe Rods and cruel Axes, and is 


ever repulſed, and retires fad and diſappointed ; for 
in vain to hunt after empty Power, which is never 
obtained, and to ſuffer the hardeſt Labour in the 
Perſuit of it; This is to thruſt with all one's 
might the Stone up the Hill, which again tumbles 


| down upon us from the Top, and rolls ſwiftly 
into the Plain below. | | 


Ap then to be always obliging an ungrateful 


Mind, to be ever pouring Favours upon it, and 
never ſatisfy it, which the Seaſons of the Year, as 
they turn about, are always doing ; they produce 
their Fruits, and the whole Variety of their 
Delights, and yet we are never filled with the 


Bleſſings of Life. This, I think, is what they. 


feign of the young * Maids below, that they 
pump Water into a leaky Veſſel, which all their 
L can never raiſe to the Top. 

BzsIDes, Cerberus, and the Furies, and Hell 
void of Light, belching dreadful Flames from 
its Jaws, there are no ſuch Things in Nature, nor 
ever can be; but the Fear of ſore Puniſhment in 
this Life for diſtinguiſhed Crimes, and the Re- 
wards of Villainy affright us: The Priſon, the 

terrible Fall from the. Tarpeian Rock, Stripes, 
Executioners, the Gallows, melted Pitch, Saws, 


E A common Dictionary will explain the Hiſtory of all 
| theſe Fables, and give an Account of thoſe illuſtrious Perſons 
he mentions. He means here the fifty Daughters of Danaus 
King of the Argives. 1 ; 


: and 


28 E 
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T. LVucRRTII L1s, III. 
Que tamen & fi abſunt, at Mens ſibi conſcia falli 
Præmetuens, adbibet ſtimulos, torretque flagellis; 
Nec videt interca, qui terminus eſſe malorum 
Paſſit, nec que fit pœnarum denique fints : 
Atque eadem metuit magis hæc ne in morte gra- 
veſcant : | 1035 
Hinc Acberuſia fit Stultorum denique vita. 
Hoc etiam tibi Tute interdum dicere pofſis: 
Lumina fis oculis etiam bonus Ancu® reliquit, 
Qui melior multis, quam, Tu, fuit Improbe, rebus. 
Inde alii multi reges, rerumque potentes 1040 
Occiderunt, magnis qui gentibus imperitarunt. 
Ille quogue Ipſe, viam qui mo per mare 
magnum 
Stravit, iterque dedit 1 ire per altum, 


Ac pedibus ſalſas docuit ſuper ire lacunas : 
Et contemſit, aquis inſultans, murmura ponti, 1045 
Tumine ademto, animam moribundo corpore fudit. 


Scipiades, belli fulmen, Carthaginis horror, 
Ofſa dedit terre, proinde ac famul inſimus eſſet. 
Adde repertores doctrinarum, atque leporum, 
Adde Heliconiadum comites; quorum unus Ho- 
merus ES 50 
Sceptra potitus, eadem aliis fo 2 pitt quiete *ft : 
Denique Democritum poſtquam matura vetuſtas 


Admonuit memorem motus langueſcere Mentis, 
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and ſuffocating Smoke; and if there be none of 


theſe, yet the Mind, conſcious of Guilt, is ever 
in dread of theſe Torture, it ſtings us to the 
Heart, and laſhes us with Rods, not to be en- 
dured : Nor has the Wretch a Proſpect of any 
End to the Miſeries he ſuffers, nor what can ſer 


Limits to his Puniſhment, and he fears leſt theſe 


Tortures ſhould fall the heavier upon him after 

Death; ſo that the Fools live as deplorable a Life 
as if they were really in Hell. 

Tus then you may juſtly reaſon with your 

ſelf: The good King Ancus has long-fince bid 

adieu to Life, a better Man by much than ſuch 

a Wretch as Thou, and fo have many Kings and 


Potentates of the Earth, who ruled over mighty 


Nations. | 
CoxsiDER, even He, that He himſelf, who 


formerly made a Road over the wide Sea, gave a 


Paſſage to his Legions to march over it, and 


taught them to walk upon the ſalt Deep; who 
deſpiſed and inſulted the Waves and the Roar- 
ings of the Ocean: This Xerxes, cover'd with 
Darkneſs, has breath'd his Soul out of his Body 


long ago. 


Scipio, that Thunderbolt of War and Dread 


of Carthage, has given up his Bones to the 

Earth, as if he had been the meaneſt of Slaves. 
8 Avp to theſe the Founders of Arts, and the 
Inventers of Verſe ; add further the Companions 
of the Muſes, the mighty Homer, the ſole 
Sovereign of them all, he ſleeps quietly in the 
| ſame Grave with the reſt. 


BxsIDes, when a ripe old Age gave v Demo- : 


critus warning that the Strength of his Mind de- 
- cayed 


> When Democritus was worn out with Age, and ſ eem'd 
to be near his Death, his Siſter was one day complaining to 


him, that if he ſhould die ſhe ſhould not perform her Vows 
* 
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$22, T. Dope Ei II. 
Sponte ſua letho caput obvius obtulit ipſe. N 
Ipſe Epicurus obit decurſo lumine vite, 10535 

Qui genus humanum ingenio ſuperavit, & omneis 
Preſtinxit, ſtellas exortus uti etherins Sol. 
Tu verd dubitabis, & indignabere obire, 
Mortua quoi vita eft prope jam vivo, atque videnti ? 
Qui ſomno partem majorem conteris avi? 1060 
Et vigilans ftertis, nec ſomnia cernere ceſſas, £ 
Sollicitamque geris caſſa formidine mentem ? 
Nec reperire potes, quid fit tibi ſæpe mali, cùm 
Ebrius urgeris multis Miſer undique curis, 
Atque animi incerto fluitans errore vagaris? 1065 
Si poſſent Homines, proinde ac ſentire videntur, 
Pondus ineſſe Animo quod ſe gravitate fatiget, 
Et quibus id fiat cauſis cognoſcere, & unde 
Tanta mali tanquam moles in pettore conſtet; 
Haud ita vitam agerent, ut nunc plerumque vide- 
mus. | | 1070 
Duid ſibi quiſque velit, neſcire, & querere ſemper, 
Commutare locum, quaſi onus deponere poſſit. _ 
Exit ſæpe foras magnis ex ædibus Ille, 
Eſſe domi quem pertæ ſum t, ſubitoque revertit : 
Quippe foris nibilo melius qui ſentiat eſſe. 1075 
Currit agens mannos ad villam Hic præcipitanter, 
Auxilium tectis quaſi ferre ardentibus inſtans; 
Oſcitat extemplo, tetigit, cum limina ville : 


Aut 


cayed, he met Death half-way, and chearfully 
obeyed the Summons, 1 

Epicurus himſelf, who excelled the whole 
World in Wiſdom, and darkened all about him 
with his ſuperior Luſtre, as far as the bright 
mid-day Sun outſhines the Stars, is dead, and his 
Light of Life run out. 3% 

SHALT thou then repine, and grieve to die, 
whoſe Life is little more than a Scene of Death 
whilſt thou liveſt, with thy Eyes open? Who 
weareſt the greater Part of thy Life away in 
Sleep, who ſnoreſt and art ever dreaming whilſt 
thou art awake, and haſt thy Mind always tor- 
mented with empty Fear, nor art able to find 
what is the Malady that troubles thee, when 
thou reeleſt about, born down on all fides by the 
ſevereſt Miſery, and wandereſt in the uncertain 
. . Mazes of Doubt and Error? | 

Bur it Men would really conſider, as they 
would be thought to do, that they are preſſed 
down by the natural Weight of their own Minds, 
and find out the Cauſes whence This proceeds, and 
whence ſo heavy a Load of Evils torments their 
Breaſt, they would not ſpend their Lives as we now 
ſee they do, not knowing their own Deſires, but 
every one ſtriving to change his Situation, as 
if that was the way to eaſe him of his Burden. 

One, tired at home, leaves his noble Seat, 
and goes often abroad, but returns ſuddenly a- 
gain; for he finds no Relief by ſhifting his Place. 
Another hurries and drives full-ſpeed to his Coun- 
try-houſe, as it was all o* fire, and he came to 
extinguiſh it ; he no ſooner ſets his foot within 
the doors, but preſently begins to yawn, or falls 
at the Feſtival in honour of Ceres ; but he bid her take 
heart, and bring him every day ſome warm Loaves of Bread, 
by ſmelling to which he kept himſelf alive till that Solem- 


nity was over, and then willingly died. i 
1 _ heavily 
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T. LVuen zeit LIꝭ. III. 
Aut abit in ſomunm gravis, atque oblivia quærit, 
Aut etiam properans urbem petit, atque reviſit. 
Hoc ſe quiſque modo fugit : At, quem ſcilicet, ut fits 
Effugere haud potis eft, ingratis heret, & angit, 
Propterea, morbi quia cauſam non tenet eager : 
Quam bene fi videat : jam, rebus quiſque relictis 
Naturam primum ſtudeat cognoſcere rerum, 108 f 
Temporis ælerni quoniam, non unius hore 
Ambigitur flatus, in quo fit mortalibus ommis 
Alas poſt mortem, que reſtat, cumque, manenda. 

Denique tantopere in dubiis trepidare periclis 

Quæ mala nos ſubigit vitai tanta cupido? 1090 


 Certa quidem finis vite mortalibus adſtat, 


Nec devitari lethum pote, quin obeamus. 
Præterea, verſamur ibidem, atque inſumus uſque: 
Nec nova vivendo procuditur ulla voluptas. 
Sed dum abeſt, quod avemus, id exſuperare vi- 
dletur 1095 


Cetera : poſt aliud, ciim contigit illud, avemus; 


Et fitis aqua tenet vitai ſemper hianteis : 
Poſteraque in dubio *ft for tunam quam vebat etas, 
Quidve ferat nobis caſus, quive exitus inſtet. 

Nec pror ſum, vitam ducendo, deminis hilum 1100 
Tempore de mortis, nec delibrare valemus, 
Quo minis eſſe diu paſimus morte peremti. 
Preinde licet quot vis vivendo condere ſæcla, 


Mors æterna tamen nibilominùs illa manebit : 
Nec minis Ille diu jam non erit, ex hodierno 110; 


Lumine qui finem vital fecit, & ille 
Menſibus atque annis qui multis occidit ante. 
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heavily toſleep, and ſtrives to forget himſelf, or elſe 
poſts as hard back, and returns to Townagain. Thus 
he tries all ways to fly himſelf, but that Self it is, as 
it muſt be, out of his power to eſcape; he ſticks 
cloſe to him againſt his will, and ſorely torments 
him. The reſtleſs Fool does not know the Cauſe 
of his Diſeaſe, if he throughly did, every one 
would give up all other Perſuits, and apply 
chiefly to ſearch into the Nature of Things ; I 


do not mean to trouble himſelf about the Event 


of the preſent Hour, but inquire into the doubt- 
ful State of Eternity after Death, which is every 
one's Concern, and which muſt be the Lot of all 
Mankind. f : 

LasTLY, how many Evils does a fond Deſire 
of Life oblige us ſo much to apprehend, tho? 


they may never happen? But there is a Boundary 


fixed to the Age of Man; we cannot avoid the 
Stroke of Death, die we muſt. 

BEIsDES, we are ever running on in a Circle 
of the ſame Actions, and ever perſuing them; 
nor does living on afford us any new Delight. 
The Pleaſure we covet eagerly exceeds every 
thing we enjoyed before, as long as it is ab- 
ſent ; but when we have it in poſſeſſion, we 
long paſſionately for another, and the ſame 
Thirſt of Life hangs upon us, ſtill gaping for 
more; and yet we know nothing what the 
Time to come may produce, what Chance may 


happen to us, and how the Scene will end: 


Nor can. we, by living forward, take off a 
Moment from the Length of Death, it will 
always ſhew as if we had been dead ever ſo 


ſo long. Though you live ever ſo many Ages, 


the State of Death will be ſtill eternal; and he 
that died to-day, 1s to all purpoſes as long dead, 
as he that died a thouſand Years ago. 


The END of the THIRD BOOK, 
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without the Body, 245. Is divided, and therefore mor- 


tal, 253. Is not infuſed at the Birth, 255. Whether the 


Soul remains in a dead Body. 257 
Space, defined, 33. Is without Bounds. 83, 185 
re, the Nature of it. — 1 
Szoics, their Opinion of the World. — 85 
Stroke, in Bodies. | 123 
Subject, of the poem. — 9 
Sun, how ſupplied. . — 93 
Swooning Fit deſcribed. 247 
„ T. 
Tantalus, Tit hus.ũ47o: — 


| 2 
Temper, whence the different Temper of Creatures pro- 


* eg 


cced. 2 — | 
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Things not deſtroyed by Time, 23. Are in conſtant 
Wear, 31. How they are ſupported, 69. Are com- 
poſed of mingled Seeds, 155. Appear of different 


4 


lours. 161 
Time, its Nature, 25. Of itſelf is Nothing. 4x 
Tonch, the Nature of that Senſe. ] 13 
— | | V. l ; 
Vanity of Things. | 99 


Vapour, Life depends upon it, 213. The inviſible Va- 
Pour deſcribed. | 223 
_ Venus, her Character. "A 2 
Victim, the ſacrificing of black Victims. 2 
Univerſe, infinite, 81. Not Der by the Gods. 189 
Void, its Nature, 3 1. The Neceſſity of it, 6 Fe The Mo- 
i 


tion of Things through a Void, 119. AVoid infinite, 185 
War, the Arts of War. | 221 
Water, not the firſt Principle, ——— 509 
Weight, in Bodies. a 123 
Winds, their Nature. — 27 


"World, not made by the Gods, 113. There are many 
Worlds, 18 3. The World receives new Seeds, 19 


The World grows old, and decays. ” 152 
X. 
Xerxes. — — — 283 
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BOOKS lately Printed for D. Browne, 
without Temple-Bar. 


ORACE's SaT1Res, EyisTLEs, and AR r of 
Poetry, tranſlated into Engliſb, with Notes. By 
S. Du xs TER, D. D. Prebendary of Sarum. The 5th 
Edition reviſed and corrected, with conſiderable Improve- 
ments and ſome additional Notes.. 
2. A New Tranſlation of Juvtna's SaTIRES, with, 
Explanatory and Claſſical Notes, relating to the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the Greeks and Romans. 
3. The SaTiREs of PRRSIVUs tranſlated into Ergli/h 


by THomas SHERIDan. D. D. with explanatory Notes. 


The 2d Edition; to which is added an alphabetical Index. 

- 4. BioGRaPH1a. CLasSICA'; the Lives and CHa- 
RACTERS of all the CLASSIC Authors, the Grecian and 
Roman Poets, Hiſtorians, Orators, and Biographers, in 2 
Volumes, viz. 


Vor. I. | 
— the Lives, c. of the Grecian Poets. 
Homer indar.' | Simonides. Callimachus. 
Heſiod. AEſchylus. | Ariſtophanes. | Apollonius. 


Sappho. Sophocles. | Theocritus. | Aratus. 
Alczus. Euripides. Lycophron. ] Oppian. 
Anacreon. | | + k | | 
: The Roman Poets. 


Plautus. Tibullus. Seneca. Juvenal. 
Terence. Propertius. | Lucan. Martial. 
Lucretius. Phazdrus, | Perſius. Valerius Flac- 
Catullus. Marcus Ma- | Silius Itali- | cus. 
Virgil. nilius. cus. Auſonius. 
Horace. Ovid. | Statins. Clandjan. 
Vor. I. 

Containing the Lives, &c. of the Grecian Hiſtorians. 
Herodotus. Polybius. Arrian. Herodian. 
Thucydides. ] Diodorus Si- Appian. Plutarch. 
Xenophon. culus. 


io Caſſius. | Lucian. 
Demoſthenes. Dion. Hal. | | | 


'The Roman Hiſtorians. 


Caius Criſpus | Corn. Nepos. | Titus Petro- | Suetonius 
Salluſtius. | Titus Livius. | nius Arbiter. | Tranquil- 
Caius — Velleius Pa- Corn. Taci- F lus. 
Cæſar. terculus. tus. Plinius Jun. 
Marcus Tul- Quintus Cur- | Lu. Annæus M. Junianus 
lius Cicero. tius Rufus. Florus. Juſtinus. 


With an Hiſtorical and Critical Account of them and their 
Writings; illuſtrating their ſeveral Excellencies, and ſhew- 
ing their Defects, from the judgment and Remarks of the 
moſt IA Critics, bot Ancient and Modern. | 

| 5. The 
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BOOKS printed for D. Baowse, 

S. The five Books of A/opian FAB U Es of Pyuzpevs, 
Agne Carfar's Freed-Man 3 with a numerical Key adjoin- 
ing to each Line, directing to take the Words in conſtruing 
in proper Order; and alſo the Notes of PETER Da nE, 
for the Uſe of the Dauphin, tranſlated into Exglisß. To 
which 1s added, a copious parſing Index, containing every 
Word in the Fables with their proper Eagliſb, and a gram- 
raatical Praxis on them referring to the Rules of Grammar ; 
by the Aſſiſtance of which, young Scholars may be enabled, 
of themſelves, to learn their Leflons in Phedrus, For the 
Uſe of Schools, by N. Bai ET. The 6th Edition cor- 
rected and improved. Y 

6. Mgworta Tecnica ; or a new Method of Aa- 
ir re 3 : 9 gs [vr 
nology, Hiſtory, Geog raphy, ronomy ; alſo Few, 
. — and | ir Coms. Weights and Meaſures, c. with 
Tables proper to the reſpective Sciences, and memorial 
Lines adapted to each Table, by Ricuarp Grey D. D. 

Rector of Histon in Nortbamptonſbire. The 3d Edition 
corrected and improved. ö | 

7. The Memoirs of Cnartes Lawis Baron pg 

PoLLiNniTzZ : Being the Obſervations he made in his late 
Travels from Profia through Poland, Germany, tal, 
France, Spain, Flanders, Holland, Expland, &. Diſcover- 
ing not only the Preſent State of their moſt noted Cities 
and Towns, but the Characters of the ſeveral Princes and 

Princeſſes, and of their moſt noted Generals, Miniſters, and 

Favourites both late and nt. Interſpers'd with divers 

curious and entertaining Narratives, as well regarding Af- 

fajrs of State as thoſe of Love and Gallantry. In 4 Vo- 
lumes. The 2d Edition, : 

S8. Mgmoirs of the Dux E ps RiIrrERDA, firſt Am- 

baflador from the States General to his Moſt Catholick Ma- 
jeſty, then Duke and Grandee of N z afterwards Baſhaw 

1 Prime Miniſter to Maly Abdalla, Emperor of Fez and 

oroceo, c. Contaming a ſuccin Account of the moſt 
remarkable Events which happened between 1715 and 

1736. Interſpers' d throughout with many curious Particu- 
lars relating to the Cardinals del Gizdice, and Allerani, the 
Princeſs of Ur/ins, Prince Cellamere, the Marquis Boretti 
Lardi, M. de Santa Crux, and other Perſons of Diſtinction 
In the Spar; Court. As alſo a diſtin and impartial De- 

tail of the Differences between the Courts of Loxdo;> and 


Madrid. With many Memorials and other valuable Papers. 


And an Alphabetical Index. The 2d Edition, with the 

Addition of an Appendix. * 

— 1 ä — | 
OPS, a or railing -poles. Drawn up — 

liſhed by order of the lin- Socieſy. Price 15. 


